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TAIiBS OF A GRANDFATHER. 

*t«mtt Merits. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

Intatvm of Argt/lt^i Country hy Monlrote — Baitlei of In- 
nerlochy, Auldeme, Atford, and Kiliyih gained bi/ Mim- 
troie, who, by the victory at KiUyik, becotaei Matler 
of ScatUaid—He it appointed Captain- General — and 
Lieutenant- Governor of Scotland — niarchei upon the 
Borderi — ii defeated by Lesley at Philiphaugh — retiree 
la the Highlandt, andleavei Scotland. 

■ [1644—1645.] 

It was abont the middle of December tliat Ar- 
gyle was residing at his castle of loTerary, in tlie 
most perfect confidence tliat the enemy could not 
approach him ; for he used to say, he would not 
for a hundred thonsand crowns that any one knew 
the passes from the eastward into the country of 
the Campbells. While the powerful Mftrqms 
was enjoying the fancied security of his feudal do- 
minionst he was astounded with the intelligence 
that Montrose, with an army of Highlanders, 
wading through drifts of snow, scaling precipicesi 
and trayersing the mount^n -paths, known to none 
VOL. xjur. A 
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2 TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. [jcortilfD. 

gave ttie solitary shepherd or hontaman, bad forced 
an entry into Argyleshire, which be was laying 
waste with all tiie vindictive severity of deadly 
fend. There was neither time nor presence of 
mind for defence. The able-bodied men were 
slaughtered, the cattle driven off, the houses burnt ; 
and the invaders had divided themselves into threo 
bands, to make the devastation more complete. 
Alarmed by this fierce and unexpected invasion, 
Argyle embarked on board a 6shing-boat, and left 
his friends and followers to their fate. Montrose 
continued the work of revenge for nearly a month,' 
and then concluding he had destroyed the influence 
which Aigyle, by the extent of his power, and the 
supposed strength of his country, had possessed 
over the minds of the Highlanders, he withdrew 
towards Inverness, with the purpose of organizing 
a general gathering of the clans. But he bad 
scarce made this movement, trhen he learned that 
his rival, Argyle, had returned into the Western 
Highlands with some Lowland forces ; that ha 
had called around him his numerous clan, burning 
to revenge the wrongs which they had sustained, 
and was lying with a strong force near the old 
castle of Inverlochy, situated at the Western ex- 
tremity of the chain of lakes through which the 
Caledonian Canal is now conducted. 

The news at once altered Montrose's plans. 

He retnmed upon Argyle by a succession of the 
most difficult mountain -passes covered with snow; 

' [" From iboat the 13th of Dicembtr, 1644, tiU aew dia 
■id of JuKuuy." WUUAM.J 
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snd the rangrsvd of the Campbellg saw tfaemselres 
fluddenlr engaged irith that of th«r implacaUe 
eneni)r> Both parties lay ^ night on 
th«r arms ; but, by break of day, Argyle ^^„^?' 
betook himaelf to his galley, and row- 
ing off shore, remained a spectator of the combat, 
when, by all the rules of dnty and gratitude, be 
onght to hare been at the head of his devoted fol- 
lowers. His anfortnnate clansmen supported the 
honour of the name wit^ the greatest coarage, and 
many of the most distinguished fell on the 6eld of 
battle. Montrose gained a complete victory, whidi 
greatly extended hisinflaence over the Highlands, 
aad in proportion diminished that of his discomfited 

Having collected what force be conid, Montroae 
now marched triumphantly to the north-east ; and 
in the present successful postnre of his affairs, at 
length engaged the Gordons to join hira with B 
good body of cavalry, commanded by their yonng 
tA>\ef, Lord Gordon. The Conrentjon of Estates 
were now most seriously alarmed. While Mon- 
trose had roamed through the Highlands, retreat- 
ing before a superior enemy, and every moment 
apparently on the point of being overwhelmed, big 
pn^ess was regardedas a distant danger. But ha 
was now threatening the low country, and the rn- 
iing party were not so confident of their strength 
there as to set bo bold an adventurer at defiance. 
They called from the army in England General 
Baillie, an officer of skill and character, and Sir 
Jotm Urry, or, as the English called Um, Hiutj> 
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■ bnre and good partUan, but a mere soldier of 
fortane, who had changed sides more thaa once 
during the civil war.' 

These generals commanded a body of veteran 
troops, with which they manceavred to exclude 
Montrose from the southern districts, and prevent 
his crossing the Tay, or Forth. At the same time, 
the mandate of the Marqnis of Hnntly, or the 
intrignes of Lord Lewis Gordon, again recalled 
most of the Gordons from Montrose's standard, 
and his cavalry was reduced to one hundred and 
fifty. He was compelled once more to retire to 
the mountains, but desirous to dignify his retreat 
by some distinguished action, he resolved to punish 
the town of Dundee for their steady adherence to 
the cause of the Covenant. Accordingly, suddenly 
appearing before it with a chosen body 
^ ' selected for the service, he stormed the 
place on three points at once. The Highlanders 
and Irish, with incredible ftiry, broke open the 
gates, and forced an entrance. They were disper- 
sing in quest of liquor and plunder, when at the 
very moment that Montrose threatened to set the 
town on fire, be received intelligence that Baillie 
sad Urry, with four thousand men, were within a 
mile of the place. The crisis required all the acti' 

> [A Dugdd Dalgetty !— " He lii £nt fangfat oa Qie P>r- 
lius«nt side igvsit the King ; aftemrdg turned ovtr for th« 
King, and fought undtr bim agiinat them; now, hiTing ibu- 
doned both aidaii, oust }iaine, inil embnced lliia charge agaiaat 
Montroae ; *nd many propheiied, tbAt ere all i>«e dime, he nauU 
ebange again, and join himself to tlontroae, vhich at length came 
40 pua." GctBET'i (Bithop of Dimkeld) Mtrnmri, p. 174.] 
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Tity of Montroie ; and probably no other Bathority 
than bis would hare been able to withdraw the 
men from their revelling and plnodering, to get 
his army into order, and to effect a retreat to the 
moDgtaing, which he safely accomplished in the 
face of his nomerons enemies, and with, a de^ee 
of skill which established his military character as 
firmly as any of his TJctories. 

MontroRe was well seconded in this difficulty, by 
the hardihood and resolution of his men, who are 
said to have nlarched abont sixty miles, and to 
hare passed three dap and two nights in mancen- 
Tiing and fighting, without either food or refresh- 
ment.' In this manner that leader repeatedly 
baffled the numerous forces and able generals who 
were employed against him. The great check npon 
his enterprise was the restlessness of the High- 
landers, and the caprice of the gentlemen who 
formed his earalry, who all went and came at their 
own pleasure. 

I have told yon that the Gordons had been with- 
drawn from Montrose's standard, contrary to their 
own inclinations, by the command of Hnntly^ or 

' [AAei meDdon of thii, Tiiliut h;i, that whan MimtRMa mt 
■lanncd b; lbs ansmy at Careatowu, " bii men bad bllan (0 dead 
aileep, that the; could haidl; be ewglicned by taj mcani ; " and 
addi, " Whether these thiBgi "ill gMD credit abroad, or with after 
agei, I cmnot pratsad lo uy ; but I am certain that tbii nana- 
tion ii taken from Ibe best infotmatioa and the ami credible eri- 
dence. And truly Ibave often heard tboae who wees eiteemed 
the moat eipeiianeed officer!, not in Britain only, but in Franoe 
and Germany, prefer thii march of Montrow to hia moat cele- 
brated Tidorisfc"— JMiuioiri, pp. 126, 127.] 
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the address of Lord Lewis Gordon. Sy employ- 
ing his followers in enterprises in which tiie plnn- 
der was certain and the danger unall, this yonng; 
nobleman collected under his standard all those 
who were relaolant to shore the toilsome manhet^ 
military hardships, and bloody fig-bts to which they 
irere led ander that of Montrose. Hence a thyme, 
not yet forgotten in Aberdeenshire, 

" If yon wUh Lord Lewii go, 

YouTlg«r«lf,adpri7ai«mgh: 
If fOD with MoDtroH go, 

You'U get gri^ .Lnd wu .no,«h.- 

Bat the Lord Gordon, Lewis's elder brother, 
continuing attached in the warmest manner to 
Montrose, was despatched by him to bring baek 
the gentlemen of his warlike family, and his in- 
flaence »oon assembled considerable forces. Gene- 
ral Baillie, learning this, detached Urry, his col- 
leagae, with a force which he thonght sufficient to 
destroy Lord Gordon, while he himself proposed 
to engage tJie attention of Montroee till that point 
yraa gained. 

But Montrose, penetrating the intention of tbe 
Covenanting generals, eluded Baillie's attempts to 
bring him to action, and traversed the monntains 
of the North like a whirlwind, to snpport Lord 
Gordon, and crush Urry. He accnniplished hia 
&nt object; the second appeared more (Kfficnlt. 
Urry had been joined by the Corenanters of the 
shire of Moray, with the EarU of Seaforth, Snther- 
laad, and others who maintained the same cause, 
and had thus collected an army more nnmeroni- 
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than that of Montrose, even when united to Lord 
Gordon. 

Montrose prepared, nevertbeless, to give battle 
St the village of Aulderoe, and drev up his men 
in an nnnsual manner, to conceal his ine- 
quality of force. The village, which is ^'Jg^^' 
situated on an eminence, with high ground 
behind, was surrounded by enclosures on each side 
and in front.' He stationed on the right of the 
bamlet Alexander MacDonaldj called Colkitto, 
witft four hundred Irishmen and Highlanders, 
commanding them to maintain a defensive combat 
only, and giving them strict orders not to sally 
jrom some strong sheepfolds and enclosures, which 
afibrded the advantages of a fortified position. As 
lie wished to draw the attention of the enemy to- 
wards that point, be gave this wing charge of the 
royal standard, which wag usually displayed where 
he commanded in persoB> On the left side of the 
vill^e of Auldeme, he drewnp the principal part 
of his force, he himself commanding the infantry, 
and Lord Gordon the cavalry. His two wings 
being thus formed, Montrose had in reality no 
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8 TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. [scotukd. 

centre force whatever; but a few resolute men 
were posted in front of the village, nnd hia cannon 
being placed in the same line, made it appear as if 
tlie hoases covered a body of infantry. 

Urry, deceived by these dispoaitions, attacked 
with a preponderating force the position of Mac- 
Donald on the right. Colkitto beat the assailants 
back with the Irish mnsketeers, and the bows and 
arrows of the Highlanders, who still used these 
ancient niifisile weapona. But when the enemy-, 
renewing their attack, taunted MacDonald with 
cowardice for remaining under shelter of the sheep- 
folds, that leader, whose bravery greatly excelled 
his discretion, sallied forth from his fustness, con- 
trary to Montrose's positive command, to show he 
was not averse to fight on equal ground. The su- 
periority of numbers, and particularly of cavalry, 
which was instantly opposed to him, soon threw 
his men into great disorder, and they could with 
difficulty be rallied by the desperate exertions of 
Colkitto, who strove to make amends for his error, 
by displaying the utmost personal valour. 

A trusty officer was despatched to Montrose to 
let Iiim know the state of affairs. The messenger 
found him on the point of joining battle, and whis- 
pered in his ear that Colkitto was defeated. This 
only determined Montrose to pursue with the 
greater audacity the plan of battle which he had 
adopted. " Wiiat are we doing ? " he called out 
to Lord Gordon ; " Macdonald has been victorious 
OQ the right, and if we do not make haste, he wilt 
-carry off all the honours of the day." Lord Gordon 
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instantly charged with the g^entlemen of bii name, 
and beat the Covenanters' horse off the field ; hot 
the foot, thongh deserted by the hone, stood firm 
for some time, for they were veteran troops. At 
length they were routed on every point, and com- 
pelled to fly with great loss. 

Montrose failed not instantly to lead soccours to 
the relief of his right wing, which was in great peril. 
Colkitto had got his men again secured in the en- 
closures ; he himself, having been all along the last 
to retreat, was now defending the entrance sword 
in hand, and with a target on fais left arm. The 
pikemen pressed him so hard as to fix their spears 
in his target, while he repeatedly freed himself of 
tliem by cDtting the heads from the shafts, in tlirees 
and fonrs at a time, by the unerring sweep of his 
broadsword. 

While Colkitto and his followers were thus hard 
pressed, Montrose and his victorious troops appear- 
ed, and the face of affairs was suddenly changed. 
Urry's horse fled, but the foot, which were the * 
strength of bis army, fought bravely, and fell in 
the ranks which they occupied. Two thousand 
men, about a third of Urry^s army, were slain in 
the battle of Aulderne,' and, completely disabled by 

■ [Wiihut, ehaplua to Hantrose, ttyt, " Than vaie alua 
of tha antmjF about three Iheuiintdfoot, aaiaog whom the'Talenm 
■oldieri fought very fanvalj; taut BlmOBl ill their hona eacaped 
hj a mors timsly thin hanounbla flight."— P. 136. SpiJdiif 
hu, " Thii oTonhrow wii stlributed to one Crannar ot Mijor 
Drutnmond, who irhaaled ibout unikilfuli^ throi^h hii own foot, 
■ud buka thaii nnki, nharih; thijr sere ill iliin by tha viMUj ; 
lad foi nhich, hj ■ council of war iheraaftei haldan M luvii- 
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the overthrow, that conunander was compelled once 
more to nnite his scattered forces with those of 
Baillie. 

After gome marching and counter-marching, the 
armies again found themselves in the neighbour- 
hood of each other, near to the village of Alford." 

Montrose occupied a strong position on a hill^ 
and it was sud that the cautions Baillie would have 
avoided the encounter, had it not been that, having 
crossed the liver Don, in tlie belief that Montrose 
was in full retreat, be only discovered bis purpose 
of giving battle when it was too late to decline it. 
The number of infantry was about two thousand 
in each army. But Biullie had more than double 
his opponent's number of cavalry. Montrose's, 
indeed, were gentlemen, and therefore in the day 
of battle were more to be relied on than mere hire- 
lings. The Gordons dispersed the Covenanting 
horse, on the first shock ; and the musketeers, 
throwing down their muskets, and mingling in the 
■ tumult with their swords drawn, prevented the 
scattered cavalry from rallying. Bat as Lord 
Gordon threw himself, for the second tinie, into- 
the heat of the fight, he fell from his horse, mor- 
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tally wonniJed by a shot from one of the fugitirei. 
This accident, which g&ve the greatest distress to 
Montrose, ssspended the exertions of the caralry, 
who, chiefly friends, kinsmen, and vassals of the- 
deceased, flocked around him to Ument the general 
loss. But the veterans of Montrose, charging in 
separate colomna of six and ten men deep, alor^ a 
line of three men only, broke the battle array of 
the CorenaBters on various points, and utterly de- 
stroyed the remnant of Bailtic's array, though tliey 
defended tbenuelves bravely. This battle was 
fought 2d Jnly, 1645. 

These repeated victories gave such Instre by 
Montruse's arms, that he was now joined by the 
Hi^laod clans in great numbers, and by many of 
the Lowland anti- covenanters, who had before 
ield back, from doidtt of his success in so unequal 
a contest- 
On the other hand, the Conventicm of EstateSr 
supported by the counsels of Argyle, who was 
bold in conncil though timid in battle, persevered 
in raising new troops, notwithstanding their repeat- 
ed misfortunes uid defeats. It seemed, indeed, afr 
if Heaven had at this disastroHS period an especial 
controversy with the kingdom of Scotland. To- 
the eEEbrts necessary to keep up and supply their 
auxiliary army in Kngland, was added the desola- 
tion occasioned by a destructive dvil war, taaitt- 
tuned iit the north with the utmost tiiry, and con- 
ducted on both sides with deplorable devastation^ 
To these evils, as if not sufficient to exhaust tke 
resources of a poor country, were now added thosft- 
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ofawide-wasliagplague.or pestilence, which raged 
through all the kingdom, but espedally in Edin- 
burgh, the metropollB. The Conrention of Estates 
were <Irivea from the capital by this dreadful in- 
fliction, and retreated to Perth, where they assem- 
bled a large force under General Baillie, while they 
ordered a new levy often thousand men generally 
throughout the kingdom. While Lanark, Cassilis, 
£glinton, and other lords of the western shires, 
went to their respective counties to expedite the 
measure, Montrose, with his usual activity, descend' 
ed from the raounlains at the head of an army, 
augmented in numbers, and flushed with success. 

He first approached the shores of the Forth, by 
occupying the shire of Kinross. And here I can- 
not help mentioning the destruction of a noble 
castle belonging to the House of Argyle. Its 
majestic ruins are situated on an eminence occupy- 
iig a narrow glen of the Ochil chain of hills. In 
former days, it was called, from the character of 
its situation perhaps, the castle of Gloom ; and the 
names of the parish, and the stream by which ita 
banks are washed, had also an ominous sound. The 
castle of Gloom was situated on the brook of Grief 
or Gryfe, and in the parish of Donlour or Dollar. 
In the sixteentli centmry, the Earl of Argyle, the 
owner of this noble fortress, obtained an act of par- 
liament for changing its name t« Castle Campbell. 
The feudal hatred of Montrose, and of the clans 
ooroposing the strength of big army, the TindictiTe 
resentment also of the Ogilvies, for the destruction 
of " Uie Bonnie House of Airlie," and that of the 
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Stirlingsbire cavalierH forlhat of Menatriei' doomed 
this magnificent pile to flames and rain. Tbe de- 
■trnction of many a meaner habitation by the same 
unscrupulons and nnaparing spirit of vengeance 
has been long forgotten, but the majestic remains 
of Castle Campbell «till excite a sigh in those that 
view them, over the miseries of dril war. 

After similar acts of ravage, not to be justified, 
thongh not unprovoked, Montrose marched west* 
yrard along the northern margin of the Forth, in- 
■nlting Perth, where the array of the Covenanters 
remained in their intrenchments, and even mena- 
dng the castle of Stirling, which, well garrisoned 
and strongly situated, defied his means of attack. 
About six miles ahove Stirling, Montrose crossed 
the Forth, by the deep and precarious ford which 
theriverpresents beforeits junction with the Telth. 
Having attained the sonthem hank, he directed his 
course westward, with the purpose of dispersing 
the levies which the western lords were collecting, 
and doubtless with the view of plundering the 
country, which had attached itself chiefly to the 
Covenant. Montrose had, however, acutely reached 
Kilsyth, when he received the news that Baillie's 
army, departing from Perth, had also crossed the 
Forth, at the bridge of Stirling, and was close at 
hand. With his usual alacrity, Montrose prepared 

' [" Argjle ordartd Aa houM of Manitrie, bglonging to th« 
Eul of Stirling, and the houH of Aithref , the propertj of G»- 
hBin of Bnco (m FehtioD of MontroM) la be burnt. He lent > 
mewige to the E^rl of Mirt, threBtening Alloa cud* with the 
urat ealtmit;, for the hotpitaJil; Moolroie hud recently fuund 
in it."— NlHHo'l Hill, of Slirlingihirt, p. S33.J 
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for battle,' which Bnillie, had he been left to bis 
own jadgment, wonld hare avoided ; for that skil- 
ful though unfortunate general knew by experience 
the talents of Montrose, and that the character of 
bis troops was admirably qualified for a day of 
combat ; he also considered that an army so oom- 
posed might be tired oat by cautious operations^ 
and entertained the rational hope that the High- 
landers and Lowland Cavaliers would alike desert 
their leader in the course of a protracted and inde- 
cisive warfare. Bat Baillie was no longer the sole 
commander of the Covenanting army. A Com- 
mittee of the Estates, consisting of Argyle, Lanark, 
and Crawford- Lindsay, bad been nominated to 
attend his army, and control his motions; and 
these, espet^ally the Earl of Lindsay, insisted that 
the veteran general should ri«k the last regular 
army which the Covenanters possessed ia Scotland, 
in the perils of a decisive battle. They marched 
against Montrose, accordingly, at break of day on 
the 15th August, 1645. 

When Montrose beheld them advance, be ex- 
claimed that it was what he had most earnestly 
desired. He caused his men to strip to their 
fihirts, in token of their resolution to fight to the 
death Mean time the Covenanters approached. 
Their vanguard attacked an advanced post of 

■ [" The littla bill nbare Monttcns mcainped tbe niKht before 
tbe sngagemeDt, » iDmenbU remarksbls. Tbr teots have beau 
niied with end, kod it U eae; at tLua dey tci diatin^uisb Ibe 
flace vbere they Btood, uid tha form Bud «« of eacb. Tbe 
•tadoii waa eitremtly well chaaeii. and give him eyerj advui- 
taga ovei (be enemy."— SfafMl. Aeet. v. iviii. p. 398.1 
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Mootroie, whicli occnpied a strong' position lunong; 
cottages and eDclosnres. They were beaten off 
with loss. A thousand Hig^Uandera, with their 
oatoral irapetnosity, mahed, wttfaont orders, to 
pnrgue the fu^tives, and U) aaaault the troops who 
were adranoiog to support them. Two regiments 
of horse, against whom this mountain-torrent di« 
reeled its fary, became disordered and fell back. 
Uontrose saw the decisive moment, and ordered 
first a troop of horse, under command of Lord 
Airly, and afterwards his whole army, to attack 
the enemy, who had not yet got into line, their 
rearguard and centre coming np too slowly to the 
flupport of their vanguard. The hideons shoat with 
which the Highlanders charged, their wild appear* 
ance, and the extraordinary speed with which they 
advanced, nearly naked, with broadsword in hand* 
stmck a panic into their opponents, who dispersed 
without any spirited effort to get into line of 
battle, or maintain their gronnd. The Covenan- 
ters were beaten off the field, and pursued with 
indiscriminate slaughter 'for more than ten miles. 

■ [" To lliia dB7, Dumbecleu iciniei of blood ud cruelt; ua 

■DID hanng Bed, witli Ui funr Bona, wu DTeclakeii bj b Bpng 
futf. Beii^ niipeetad by them, ibey JDiunil; fell upon th* 
old man, thoi^h feeble and unacmed. The generous youtlu 
clung around tbeir aged aire, either to plead for ot defend bim. 
la Ihia pmlure, it ia aaid, tbej nere all cat to pieoea, and now 
lie in ODO tonib."_S<alulToaf ^crmnf, vol. iviJI. p. 298. 
" Near the field of battle on the aoutb liessUrga morau, called 
DuUator B<«, through tbe rnidii cf irbich Hie Forth and Cljda 
Canal now atretchea. Sereral of Baillie'a oavalc;, in tbe hurry 
of flight, ran unttwarei into it and periahed. Both oun mi 
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Four or fire tbonsand men were slain in the field 
aad in the flight ; and the force of the Conrention 
frasfor the time entirely broken,' 

Montrose vaa now master, for the moment, of 
the kingdom of Scotland. Edinbiu^h surrender- 
ed ; Glasgow paid a heavy oontribntioa ; the noble- 
men and other individnalg of distinction who hod 
been imprisoned as royaiista in Edinburgh, and 
elsewhere thronghont the kingdom, were set at 
]ibert]r ; and so many persong of quality now de- 
clared for Montrose, either from attachment to the 
royal cause, which they had hitherto concealed, or 
from the priibability of its being nltimately snc- 
cessful, that he felt himself in force sufficient to 
caII a Parliament at Glasgow in the King's name. 

Still, however, the success of this heroic leader 
had only given him possession of the open country; 
all the strong fortresses were still in possession of 
the Covenanters ; and it would have required a 
length of time, and the services of an aimy rega- 

bann Iuts b«ea dug up there, ia the memoTj of people yet 
tiivtt Ai mou 11 eodowed wiEh la aotiieptic quility, the corpseB 
nrs Dot great]; coaiumed."— Niuhd, p. 338.} 

' [" MoDtrOK loit only >ii men (Guthrie uyi larea or eight, 
p. 194) ; three of ibem were gentlemen of the name of OgiJvj, 
who fall in the BiMck bjf lord Airly, to wtich the Yiotorj wai in 
■ Kieat meaiure owing. The nableneii who were in the Cove- 
DBntera' Brniy uved thamielTel by ■ tinulj retreit uid the ■■rlft- 
neu of their honei. Someof them leached the cutle of Stilling, 
while otheti got to the frith of Forth, sad went abcmrd tome 
ihipe ibej found lying at anchor In iho roads. Among Iheie 
wu Argyle. whaDDii, for the third time, tared himielf by meaDa 
of > boal ; and even then he did nut reckon bimiolf eecuie, till 
they had neighed anchor, and curled the vewel out to >e>." — 
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Inrly diMiplined and sapplied with heaTy artillery, 
to have reduced the castles of Ediaborgh, Stirlii^, 
Duobarton, and other places of great strength. 
But if Montrose had possessed the forces neoei- 
eaxy for snch a work, he had neither leisure nor 
ineUnation to undertake it. From the beginning 
of his exbaordinary, and hitherto socceasful ca- 
leer, he had secretly entertained the dazzling hope 
of leading a Tictorions army into Bngland, and 
replacing King Charles in possession of his dis- 
puted authority. It was a daring scheme, and 
liable to many hazards ; yet if the King's affurs in 
Ekigland had remained in any tolerable condition, 
espeeiolly if there had been any considerable army 
of Roy^ists in the north of Kngland to join or 
BO-operste witii Montrose, there is no calculating 
vhat the talents and genias of snch an enterpris- 
ing leader might hare ultimately done in support 
of the Royal cause. 

But Charles, ai I will presently tell you more 
particularly, had lufFered so many and such fatal 
losses, that it may be justly doubted whether the 
Msistance of Montrose, unless at the head of much 
lai^er forcea than he could be expected to gather, 
irould have afforded any material assistance agwnst 
the numerous and well-disciplined anny of the 
f arliament. The result of a contest which was 
sever tried can only be guessed at. Montrose's 
own hopes and confidence were as lofty as his 
ambition ; and he did not permit himself to doubt 
the predictions of those who assured him, that ho 

Toil, XXITt B 
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inm doomed to support the tottering tlirone, and 
reinstate in safety the falling monarch. 

Impressed with suuh proud anticipations, he 
wrote to the King, urging him to advance to the 
northern border, and form a junction with his 
victorioas army, and concluding his request with 
the words which Joab, the lieotenant of King 
David, ia recorded in Scripture to have used to 
the King of Israel, — " I have fought against Rab- 
bah, and have taken the city of waters. Now 
therefore gather the rest of the people together, 
and encamp against the city, and take it ; lest I 
take the city, and it be called after my name." ' 

While Montrose was thus urging King Charles, 
by the brilliant prospects which he held out, to 
throw himself on his protection, his own army 
mouldered sway and dispersed, even in a greater 
degree than had been the case after his less dis- 
tinguished successes. The Highland clans went 
home to get in their harvest, and place their spoil 
in safety. It was needless and useless to refuse 
them leave, for they were determined to take iL 
The north-country gentlemen also, wearied of the 
toils of the campaign, left his army in numbers; 
so that when Montrose receired, by the hands of 
Sir Robert Spottiswood, the King's commission 
under the Great Seal, naming him captain -general 
and lieutenant-governor of Scotland, he com- 
manded a force scarcely more effective than when 
he was wandering through Athole and Sadenoch. 
< [S Simuel, c xiL t. 27-28.] 
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The King's orders, however, and hi* own indomi- 
table spirit of enterprise, determined his mardi 
towards the Borders. 

About fifty years before, these districts would 
have supplied biin, even upon the lighting of their 
beacons, with tea thonsand cavalry, as fond of 
fighting and plunder as any Highlander in hig 
army. But that period, as I have told you, had 
passed away. The inhabitants of the Border-land 
had become peaceful, and the chiefs and lords, 
whose influence might still have called them out 
to arms, were hostile to the Crown, or, at best, 
Inkewarm in its cause. The Earl of Bucdeoeb, 
ami. his friends ofthe name of Scott, who had never 
forgotten the offence given by the revocation of 
James's donations to their chief, were violent Co- 
venanters, and had sent a strong dan-regiment 
with the Earl of Leven and the Scottish auxilia- 
ries. Traqnair, Roscburghe, and Hume, all enter- 
t^ned, or affected, regard to the King, but made 
no efiectual effort in raising men. The once for- 
midable name of Doaglas, and the exertions of the 
!Earl of Annandale, cuuld only assemble some 
few troops of horse, whom the historian, Bishop 
Guthrie, describes as truthless truned bands. Mon- 
trose expected to meet a body of moro regular 
cavalry, who were to be despatched from Eng- 
land ; but the King's continued misfortunes pre- 
vented him from making such a diversion. 

Mean while the Scottish army in England re- 
ceived an account of the despair to which the battle 
flf Kilsyth had reduced the Convention of Estates, 
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add learned that several of iU most distln^^aiBhed 
member! were already exiles, having fled to Ber- 
wick and other strong' places on the Border, which 
vere garrisoned by the Parliomeatary forces. The 
iinp«>rtaDce of the crisis was felt, and David Lesley 
vas despatched, at the bead of fire or six thoasand 
men, chiefly cavalry, and the flower of the Scottish 
anziliaiy army, with the charg-e of checking the 
trinmpfas of Montrose. 

Lesley crossed the Border at Berwick, and pro- 
ceeded on his march towards the metropolis, as if 
it had been his view to get between Montrose and 
the Highlands, and to prevent his again receiving 
aasistance from his faithful monntaioeers. Bat 
that sagacions general's intentions were of a more 
decisive character; tor, learning that Montrose^ 
trith his little army, lay quartered in profound se- 
curity near Selkirk, he saddenly altered his march, 
left the Edinburgh road when he came to Edge- 
bncklingbrae, above Musselburgh, crossed the conn- 
try to Middleton, and then tm'ning southward, de- 
scended the vale of the Gala to Melrose, in which 
place, and the adjacent hamlets, he qnutered his 
army for the night. 

Montrose's infantry, mean while, lay encamped 
on an elevated ascent, called Philipbaugh, * on the 

1 ["The tl.ir Ettrick, immediiMlj ifwt iU janclioo wilt tlw 
Yacron, and previ<m> to iu falling into th« Txeed, makei a 
luge iweep to tli« Hutlmari), and windi almoit beneath the lofty 
bnaka an which the town of Selkirk atanda: having upon the 
nsrlherD aide alarge and level plain, eitendiagin an eaitarljr direo- 
tian, from a hill coyered with natnral coptewood, called the HarS' 
Iiead-wooit, to the high ground which formi tbe buika of Ih» 
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1^ bank of the Ettrick, while hi* oavalry, vUh 
. tbeir distin^ished general in perBoo, were qow- 
tered in the toim of Selkirk ; a considerable atream 
being thos interposed betwixt the two parta of his 
army, which should have been lo Ktationed t» b> 
he ready to support each other on a sadden alarm. 
But Montrose had no information of the vicinity 
of Lesley, though the Corenantera had passed the 
night within fonr miles of his canip. This indi- 
cates that he most hare been very ill served by his 
own patrols, and that his caose most have been 
■npopalar in that part of the country, unce a single 
borseman, at the expense of half an hour's gallop, 
night have put him fully on his guard- 
On the morning of the 18th September, 1645, 
Lesley, under cover of a thick mist, approadied 
Montrose's camp, and had the merit, by his dex- 
terity and vigilMice, of snrprising him, whom his 
enemies had never before found unprepared. The 
Covenanting general divided his troops into two 
divisions, and attftcked both flanks of the enemy at 
the same time. Those on the left made but a 
tumnltuary and imperfect resistance; the right wing, 

TwMd, nur Sondnlud lull. This plain u allxl Fbilipbii^h. 
It u about ■ mila tuxt i bilf in Icogtli, md i quarter of ■ mile 
broad ; and being dsfended, la tlie DOrthwud, bj' the hilli vhidi 
Hp*r*t« Twewl from Yurow, b; the river Ettiick in front, and 
bj tbe high grouDdg, alrud; aeatioaed, on each flank, it rormt, 
■t ones, a coBTenieDt and a aecure GEld of ancBDipment." — £or- 
4er MiHilreUy, vol. ii. ff. 170, 171.— Sir Waiter h»e >dd^ 
" lite Soottiah langnag* it rich in wbrda (sprnuTa of local aitn*- 
tion. Tbe nngte woid hat^ coHnty a to ■ Scouman aJmoM all 
that I biva endBaTOured to eiplain in the text br oreumlooi- 
toij deacriplion."] 
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supported by a wood, fonght in a manner worthy 
-ot their general's fame. Montrose himself, ronsed 
by tbe firing and noise of tbe action, hastily assem- 
bled his cavalry, crossed the Ettrick, and made a 
desperate attempt to recover the victory, omitting 
nothing which courage or skill could achieve, to 
rally bis followers. But when at length left with 
only thirty horse, he was compelled to fly, and, re- 
treating up the Yarrow, crossed into the vale of 
Tweed, and reached Peebles, where some of his 
followers joined him. 

The defeated army suffered severely. The pri- 
«)iiers taken by the Covenanters were massacred 
without mercy, and in cold blood. They were shot 
in the conrt-yard of Newark castle, upon Yarrow, 
and their bodies hastily interred at a place, call- 
-ed, from that circumstance, Slain-men's-lee. The 
ground being, about twenty years since, opened 
for the foundation of a school-bouse, the bones and 
skulls, which were dug up in great quantities, plain- 
ly showed the truth of the country tradition. 
JVIany cavaliers, both officers and others, men of 
birth and character, the companions of Montrose's 
many triumphs, fell into the hands of the victorsi 
and were, as we shall afterwards see, put to an 
ignominioos death. The prisoners, both of high 
and low degree, would have been more numerous, 
but for the neighbourhood of the Harehead-wood, 
into which the fugitives escaped. Such were the 
immediate consequences of this battle ; concerning 
which, the country people often quote tbe following 
lines: — 
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" At Phil^baugh tLe fray begin i 

At Huehead-oood it eodnl. 
The Scot! out o«i« the Grahun* th*j nn, 

Sae loerrilj tbs/ tMudad." ' 

Montrose, after this disastroni action, retreated 
again into the Highlands, where he once more as- 
sembled an army of moon tain e erg. But his motions 
ceased to bo of the conseqaence which they had 
scquired before he had experienced defeat. Ge- 
neral Middleton, a man of military talents, but a 
soldier of fortune, was despatched against him by 
the Convention of Estates, which was eager to 
recover the same power in the Highlands, wiiich 
David Lesley's victory had re-established through- 
out the Lowlands. 

While Montrose was thns engaged in an obscure 
mountain warfare, the King having already sur- 
rendered himself to the Scottish auxiliaries, in to- 
tal despair of the nltiraate success, and anxious for 
the safety of his adventurous general, sent orders 
to him to dissolve his army, and to provide for his 
personal security, by leaving the kingdom. Mon- 
trose would not obey the first order, concluding it 
had been extorted tcum the monarch. To a second, 
and more peremptory injunction, he yielded obe- 
dience, and disbanding his army, em- 
barked in a brig bound for Bergen in ^J^^'' 
Norway, with a few adherents, who were 
too obnoxious to the Covenanters, to permit of their 

' [For more particular! ragarding the battta of PUIipheugb, 
*«e thii ballad, vith latroductian and Notea, in Che Border Mi'n- 
UTtl^, vol. U, pp. 166-182.] - 
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remaining in Scotland. Lett their little reisel 
should be Marched by an English ship of war, 
Montrose wore the disgaise of a domestic, and 
passed for the seirant of his chaplain and biogra- 
pher, Dr George Wishart. Yon may remember 
that he wore a similar disguise on entering Scot' 
land, in order to commence his nndertaking. 

This, and the preceding chapter, gire an acconnt 
of the brief, but brilliant period of Montrose's suc- 
cess. A futnre one will contain the melancholy 
conclusion of his exertions, and of his life. 
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CHAPTEB XLIr. 

Jnterjerence of the Freibyleriav, Clergy in procure ihe Exe~ 
euiion of the Prisoner! taken at PhilipAaugh — Refiec- 
tions on ihe Unhappy Effect/ of SeHgiota Perseeution 
— Respective Viewt of tlie Ituiependenii and Pres/H/te- 
riam — Croraweil'i Saccesm — King Charlet't Surrender 
to the Scottish Anay — Their Surrender of him to ihe 
Engliik Parliament, 

[1645—1617.] 

I HUST now tell yon the fnte of the unfortnnate 
«KTaliers who had been made prisDners at Philip- 
hangh. The barbaroaa treatment of the common 
fltridiers yon are already acqaainted with. 

Arg'yle, the leader of the ConTention of Estates, 
had U) resent the devastation of his conntry, and 
the destmetion of his castles ; and his desire of 
TOngeance was so common to the age, that it wonld 
have heen accounted neglect of his duty to his slain 
kinsmen and plundered clan, if he had let slip the 
J«ronrabl« opportnnity of exacting blood for blood. 
Other noblemen of the Convention had similar 
mntiTes'i and, besides, they had all been greatly 
alarmed at Montrose's saccess ; and nothing makes 
men inor« pitiless than the recollection of recent 
Aars. It enght partly to have assnaged thesa 
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vindictiTe feelingSi that Montrose's rarages, al- 
tliongh they were sufficiently wasting-, were less 
encouraged by the officers, than Ariging- from the 
uncontrollable license of an nnpaid soldiery. The 
prisoners had always been treated with hononr and 
humanity, and freqnently dismissed on parole. So 
that, if the fate of Montrose's companions had de- 
pended on the Convention atone, it is possible, that 
almost all might hare been set at liberty upon mo- 
derate conditiong. Bat mfortaoately the Presby- 
terian clergy thought proper to interfere strennnn?- 
ly between the prisoners, and the mercy which they 
might otherwise have experienced. 

Andhereit must beowned, that the Presbyterian 
ministers of that period were in some respects a 
Afferent kind of men hom their predecessors, in 
the reign of James VI. Malice cannot, indeed, 
accuse them of abusing the power which they had 
acquired since their success in 1640, for the pur- 
pose of increasing either their own individual re- 
venues, or those of the church ; nor bad the system 
of strict morality, by which they were distinguished, 
been in any degree slackened. They remained in 
triumph, as they had been in suffering, honourably 
poor and rigidly moral. But yet, though inacces- 
sible to the temptations of avarice or worldly plea- 
sure, the Presbyterian clergy of this period cannot 
be said to have been superior to ambition and the 
desire of power ; and as they were naturally apt to 
think that the advancement of religion was best 
secured by the influence of the church to which 
they belonged, they were disposed to extend that 
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influence by the strictest exertion of domestic dis- 
cipline. Enquiry into the conduct of individaalB 
was carried on by the Church-courts with indecent 
eagerness ; and faults or follies, much fitter for 
private censore and admonition, were brought for- 
ward in the bee of the public congregation. The 
hearers were charged every Sabbath-day, tiiat each 
individual should communicate to the Kirk Session 
(a court composed of the clergyman and certain 
selected laymen of the parish) whatever matter of 
scandal or ofience against religion and morality 
should come to their ears ; and thns an inquisitorial 
power was exercised by one half of the parish over 
the other. This was well meant, bnt had had con- 
■equenceg. Every idle story being made the sub- 
ject of anxious investigation, the private happiness 
of families was disturbed, and discord and suspicion 
were sown where mntual confidence is moat ne- 
cessary. 

This love of exercising authority in families, was 
naturally connected with a desire to maintain that 
high influence in the state, whidi the Presbyterian 
church had acquired since the downfall of prelacy. 
The Scottish clergy had of late become used to 
consider their pecaliar form of church government, 
which unquestionably has many excellences, as 
something almost as essential as religion itself ; and 
it was but one step farther, to censure every one 
who manifested a design to destroy the system, or 
limit the power, of the Presbyterian discipline, as 
an enemy to religion of every kind, nay, even to 
the Deity himself. Such opinioDS were particularly 
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strong amonggt thoM of the clei^jr who xuend^ 
the armies in the field, seconded them by encourage- 
ment from the pulpits, or aided them by actuallf 
sssuming nrms themielvea. The ^onr of SDch 
meo grew natnrally more enthugiaatic in proportioa 
to the opposition they met with, and the dangers 
they encountered. The sights and eentiments which 
attend civil conflict, are of a kind to reconcile the 
human heart, however generous and humane hy 
nature, to severe language and cruel actions. Ac< 
cordingly, we cannot he surprised to find that some 
of the clergy forgot that a malignant, for so they 
oalled a Royalist, Wfm still a countryman and fellow 
Christian, born nnder the same government, speak- 
ing tfie same language, and hoping to be saved by 
the power of tlie same creed, with themselves ; or 
that they directed against such Cavaliers and Epis- 
copalians those texts of Scripture, in which the 
Jews were, by especial commission, commanded to 
extirpat« the headien inhabitants of the Promised 
Land. 

One of these preachers enlarged on such a topic 
after Lesley's victory, and chose his text from the 
15th chapter of 1st Samuel, where the propliet re- 
bukes Saul for sparing the king of the Amalekites, 
and for having saved some part of the flocks and 
herds of that people, which Heaven had devoted 
to utter deHtrnction, — " Wiiat meaneth then this 
bleating of the sheep in mine ears?" In his ser- 
mon, he Hsid that Heaven demanded the blood of 
the prisoners taken at Philiphaugh, as devoted by 
tkv Divine command to destruction; nor could th« 
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sins of the people be otherwise atoned fur, or the 
wrath of Beaven averted from the land. It is. 
probable, that the preacher wai himgelf latigfied 
with the doctrine which he promulgated ; for it )» 
wonderful how people's judgment is blinded by 
their passions, and how apt we are to find plauuble, 
and even satisfactory reasons, for doing what oar 
interest, or that of the party we have embraced, 
strongly recommends. 

The Parliament, consisting entirely of Cove- 
nanters, instigated by the importunity of the clergy, 
condemned eight of the noost distinguished cavalier» 
to execution. Four were appointed to suffer at 
St Andrews, that their blood might be an atone- 
ment, as the phrase went, for the number of men 
(said to exceed five thousand) whom the county of 
Fife had lost during Montrose's wars. Lord 
Ogilvy wag the first of these; bnt that yoang 
nobleman escaped from prison and death in his 
sister's clothes. Colonel Nathaniel Gordon, one 
of the bravest men and beat soldiers in £urope, 
&nd six other cavaliers of the first distinction, were 
actually executed. 

We may particularly distinguish the fate of Str 
Bobert Spottiswood, who, when the wars broke 
out, was Secretary Lord President of the Court 
of Session, sad accounted a judge of great talent 
and learning. He had never borne arms ; but the 
dime of having brought to Montrose his commis- 
sion as Cap t«in- General of Scotland, and of hav- 
ing accepted the office of secretary, which the Par- 
liament had formerly conferred on Lanark, ww 
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thoDglit quite worthy of death, wlthoat any further 
act of treason against the Estates. When on the 
scaffold, he vindicated his condnct with the dignity 
of a jndge, snd the talents of a lawyer. Ho was 
rudely enjoined to silence by the Provost of St 
Andrews, who had formerly been a servant of his 
father's, when prelate of that city. The victim 
snbmitted to this indignity with calmness, and be- 
took himself to his private devotions. He was 
even in this task interrupted by the Presbyterian 
minister in atteudance, who demanded of him 
whether be desired the benefit of his prayers, and 
those of the assembled people. Sir Robert replied, 
that he earnestly demanded the prayers of the 
people, but rejected those of the preacher ) for 
that, in his opinion, God had expressed his dis- 
pleasure gainst Scotland, by sending a lying spirit 
- into the mouth of the prophets, — a far greater 
cnrse, he said, than those of sword, fire, and pes- 
tilence. An old servant of his family took care of 
Spottiswood's body, and buried htm privately. It 
is sud that this' faithful domestic, passing through 
the market-place a day or two afterwards, and see- 
ing the scaffold on which his master had suffered 
still nnremoved, and stained with his blood, was so 
greatly affected, that he sunk down in a swoon, and 
died as they were lifting him over his own thres- 
hold. Such are the terrible scenes which civil 
discord gives occasion to ; and, my dear child, you 
will judge very wrong if you suppose them pecu- 
liar to one side or other of the contending parties 
in the present case. You will leam hereafter, that 
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the sRine disposition to abuse power, which is com- 
mon, I fear, to all who possess it in an nnlimited 
degree, was exercised with cruet retaliation by the 
Episcopalian party over the Presbyterians, when 
tiieir hour of authority revived. 

We most now turn our thoughts to Eng'Iand, 
the stage on which the most important scenes were 
acting, to which these in Scotland can only be 
termed very snbordinate. And here I may re- 
mark, that, greatly to the honoar of the English 
nstion, — owing, perhaps, to the natural generosity 
and good-humour of the people, or to the superior 
influence of civilisation, — the civil war in that 
country, though contested with the utmost fury in 
theopen field, wiLs not marked by any thing approach- 
ing to the violent atrocities of the Irish, or the fierce 
and ruthless devastation exercised by the Scottish 
combatants. The days of deadly fend had been long 
past, if the English ever followed that savage cus- 
tom, and the spirit of malice and hatred which it 
fostered had no existence in that country. The 
English parties contended manfnlly in battle, but, 
unless in the storming of towns, when all evil pas- 
sions are afloat, they seem seldom to have been guilty 
of cruelty or wasteful ravage. They combated like 
men who have quarrelled on some special point, 
but, having had no ill-will against each other be- 
fore, are resolved to light it ont fairly, withont 
bearing malice. On the contrary, the caase of 
Prelacy or Presbytery, King or Parliament, was 
often what was least in the thoughts of the Scot- 
tish barons, who made such phrases indeed th& 
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pretext fitr the war, but in &ct looked forward to 
indulging, at the expense of aome riral family, th« 
treasnred rengeance of a hnndred years. 

But thoDgh tbe Engligh spirit did not introdac« 
into their civil war the SBTage aapect of the Bcot- 
tiak fends, they were not free from the religioua 
disBensions, which ftxmed another cnrae of the age. 
I have already said, tkat tke party wkich opposed 
itself to tke King and the Ghnrch of England, was, 
with tke followers of tke Parliament, and tke Par- 
liament itself, divided into two factions, tkat of the 
Presbyterians and that of the Independents. I 
have also generally mentioned tlie points on wkich 
these two parties differed. I most now notice 
them more particularly. 

The Presbyterian establishment, as I kare often 
stated, differs firom that of the Cknrck of Elngland, 
in the same manner as a republic, all the members 
of which are on a footing- of equality, differs from 
a monarchial constitution. In the Kirk of Scot- 
land, all tiie ministers are on an equality ; in tke 
Church of England, there is a gradation of ranks, 
ascending from tke lowest ra^er of clergymen to 
the rank of bishop. But each system is alike 
founded upon the institution of a body of men, 
qualified by studies of a peculiar nature to become 
preackers of Uie gospel, and obliged to show they 
are so qualified, hy undergoing trials and exami- 
nations of tkeir learning and capacity, before tkey 
can take holy orders, that is to say, become clci^- 
men, Botb Churches also agree in secluding front 
«rdinary professions and avocations, the persons 
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engaged in the ministry, and in considering them 
as a class of men set apart for teaching religious 
daties and uilemnizing religious rites. It is alao 
the rale alike of Episcopalians and Presbyterians, 
that the National Church, as existing in its courts 
and judicatories, has power to censure, suspend 
from their functions, and depose from their clerical 
character and clerical charge, such of its members 
as, either by immoral and wiohed conduct, or by 
preaching and teachiDg doctrines inconsistent with 
the public creed, shall render themselves unfit to 
ffitecute the trust reposed in them. And flirlher, 
both these national churches maintain, that snch 
eoorts and judicatories have power over their lay 
hearers, and those who live in communion with 
them, to rebuke transgressors of every kind, and to 
admonish them to repentance ; and if such admo- 
nitions are neglected, to expel them from the con- 
gregation by the sentence of excommunication. 

Thus far most Christian Churches agree; and 
thus far the claims and rights of a national church 
are highly favourable to the existence of a regular 
goremment ; since reason, as well as the general 
usage of t)ie religious world, sanctions the esta- 
blishment of the ciergy as a body of men separated 
from the general class of society, that they may set 
an example of regularity of life by the purity of 
their morals. Thns set apart from the rest of the 
community, they are supported at the expense of 
the state, in order that the reverence due to them 
jnsy not be lessened by their being compelled, for 

VOL. xxiv. C 
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the sake of anbeUteacei to mingle in tbe ordinary 
bagineH of life, and share the caret and solicitude! 
incidental to thoie who most labour for tlieir daily 
bread. 

How far the ciril magistrate can be wisely in- 
trusted with the power of enforcing spiritual cen- 
sntea, or seconding the efforts of tbe church to 
obtain general conformity, by inflictJug the penal- 
ties of fines, imprisonment, bodily pnnishment, and 
deatli itself, upon those who differ in doctrinal 
points from the establitbed religion, is a very dif- 
ferent question. It is no doubt true, that wild 
sects hare sometimes started up, whose tenets have 
invoWed direct danger to the state. But sacli 
offenders ought to he pnniihed, not as offenders 
ag^st the cburcb, but as transgressors against the 
laws of the kingdom. While their opinions remain 
merely speculative, tbe persons entertaining them 
may deserve expulsion from the national church, 
with which indeed they could consistently desire 
iJO communion ; but while they do not carry these 
«rToneoai tenets into execution, by any treasonable 
act, it does not appear the province of the civil 
magistrate to punish them for opinions only. And 
if the zeal of such sectaries should drive them into 
action, they deserve punishment, not for holding 
unchristian doctrines, bat for transgressing the 
ciril laws of the realm. This distinction was littla 
understood in the days we write of, and neitheF 
the English nor the Scottish church can be vindi- 
cated from tbe charge of attempting to force men'i 
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coiucienees, hj crimitial penecntions for scti of 
nvn-confonnity, though not accompitnied by any 
tdril treipui. 

Experience nnd increaging; kiioivle<l(fe liare 
taught the preaent generation, lliat lach KTeritiea 
have always increaied the evil they were intended 
to cure ; and tliat mild admonition, patient inttnicH 
tion, and a good example, may gain many a con- 
Tert to tlie eatablighed charches, whom peraecotion 
and violence n'Ould hare only confirmed in hta 
peculiar opinions. Yon have read tJie fable of the 
trRveller, who wrapped his cloak the faster aboat 
litm when the storm blew load, but threw it atide 
in the serene beams of the sungliine. It applies to 
die subject I have been speaking of, at mnch aa to 
the advantages of gentlenesa and mild persnaaion 
in social life. 

I retnrn to tlie distinction between the Indepen- 
dents and Presbyterian B during the civil wars of 
the reign of Charles I. The latter, as you already 
know, stood strongly out for a national church and 
an established clergy, with full powers to bind and 
loose, and maintained by the support of the civil 
gorernment Such a Church had been fully esta- 
blished in Scotland, and it was the ardent wish of 
its professors that the English should adopt the 
■ame system. Indeed, it was in the hope of attun- 
ing this grand object that the consent of the Seot- 
titb CoDTcntian of Estates was given, to sending 
an auxiliary army to assist the Parliament of Eng^ 
laud ; and they had never suffered themselves to 
doubt that the adoption of the Presbyterian dii- 
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cipline in that country was secured by the terms of 
die Solemn League and Covenant. But the In- 
dependenta had, from the beginning, entertuned 
the aecret resolution of opposing the eatabliahioent 
of a national church of any kind in England. 

The opinions of theie sectaries stood thus on 
matters of church goremment. Every one, they 
sud, had a right to read the Scriptures, and drav 
such condnsioni respecting the doctrines which 
are there inculcated, as his own private judgment 
should bold most conformable to them. They 
went fiirther, and argued, that every man who felt 
himself called upon to communicate to others the 
conclusions which he had derived from reading the 
Bible, and meditating on its contents, had a right, 
and a call from Heaven, to preach and teach the 
peculiar belief which be had thus adopted. It was 
no matter how obscure had been the individual's 
condition in life, or how limited the course of his 
edncationl; he was equally entitled, !n their opi- 
nion, to act as a minister, as if he had studied with 
success for twenty years, and taken orders from a 
lisfaop, or from a presbytery. If each & gifted 
preacher conld prevail on six persons to admit his 
doctrines, these six persons, according to the doo- 
trine of the Independents, made a Christian con- 
-gregation ; and, as far as religious instrnclion was 
concerned, the orator became their spiritual head 
and teacher. Be his bearers many or few, they 
-were thenceforward his sheep, and he their spirit- 
ual shepherd. But to all the rest of the world, 
ftxcept his own congregation, the Independents 
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beld, that evsry preacher remained an ordinarjr 
layman, having no claim on the state for revenae 
or BubsuteDce. If he could penoade his congre* 
gation to contribnte to his support, he was the more 
fortunate. If not, he.lived by hig ordinary calUngr 
of a baker, a tailor, or a shoemaker, and consoled 
bimself that he resembled St Paul, who wrought 
iritli his hands for hig livelihood. 

Of the congregations or sects thus formed, there 
were in England hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
most of them disagreeing from each other in doc- 
trine, and only united by the common opinion pe- 
culiar to them all as Independents, that each pri- 
Tate Christian had a right to teach or to listen to 
whatever doctrines he thought fit ; that there ought 
to exist no church conrts of any kind ; that the 
character of a preacher was only to be recognised 
by those disciples who chose to be taught hy him ; 
and that, in any more extensive point of view, there 
ought not to exist any body of priests or clergymen 
by profession, any church government, or church 
judicatories, or any other mode of enforcing reli- 
gious doctrine, save by teaching it from the pulpit, 
and admonisliing the sinner, or, if necessary, ex- 
pelling him from the congregation. This last, inr 
deed, conld be no great infliction where there were 
so many churches ready to receive him, or where, 
if he pleased, he might set up a church for himself. 

The Sectaries, as the Independents were termed, 
entertained, as may be supposed, very wild doc- 
trines. Men of an enthusiastic spirit, and tome- 
times a craxed imagination, as opinionative as Ihey 
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ytvre i^norant^ and many of them as ignorant M 
tlie lofrest vulgar, broached an endleas variety of 
heresies, some of diem scandalous, sonae even 
blasphemous; others, except on account of the 
serious subject they referred to, extremely ladi- 
crooi. 

Bat the preachers and bearers of these stnuige 
doctrines were not confined to the vulgiv and 
ignorant. Too much learnings made some men 
mad. Sir Henry Vane, one of the subtlest poli- 
ticians in England, and Milton, one of-the greatest 
poets ever bom, caught the spirit of the times, and 
became Independents. But above all, Oliver 
Cromwell, destined to rise to the supreme power 
in England, was of that form of religion. 

This remarkable person was of hononrahle 
descent, bnt, inheriting a small fortune, had prac- 
tised at one time the occupation of a brewer. 
After a course of gaiety and profligacy during 
early youth, he caught a strong taint of the en- 
thusiasm of the times, and made himself conspi- 
cuous by his aversion to Prelacy, and his zealous 
opposition to the arbitrary measures of tlie King. 
He became a member of Parliament, but, as he 
spoke indifferently, made no figure in that body, 
being only prominent for bis obstinacy and uncom- 
promising zeal. When, however, the Parliament 
raised thpir army, the military talents of Cromwell- 
made him early distinguished. It was remarked 
that he was uniformly successful in every contest 
in which he was jiersonally engaged, and that be 
was the first officer who could train and bring to 
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the field a body of otTaby capable of meeting the 
shock of the C&valiera, whose high birth, lofty 
eoarage, and chivalroas bravery, made them for- 
midable opponents of the Parliamentary forces. 
His regiment of Ironsides, a» they were called, 
from the cairasses which the men wore, were 
carefully exercised, and accustomed to strict mili- 
tary discipline, while their courage wbs exalted by 
tbe enthusiasm which their commander contrived 
to inspire. He preached to them himself, prayed 
for them and with them, and attended with an ur 
of edification to any who chose to preach or pray 
in return. The attention of these military fiuw- 
tics was so fixed upon tbe mysteries of the next 
world, that death was no terror to them ; and the 
fiery ralonr of the Cavaliers was encountered and 
repelled, by men who fooght for their own ideas 
of reli^on as determinedly as their enemies did 
tai honour and loyalty. The spirit of the Inde- 
pendent sectaries spread geoerotly through the 
army, and the Parliament possessed no troo[H so 
excellent as those who followed these doctrines. 

The great difference betwixt the Presbyterians 
and Independents consisted, as I hare tolU you, in 
the desire of the fonner to establish their form of 
religion and church government as the national 
charch establishment of England, and of course to 
compel a general acquiescence in their articles of 
faitli. For this, a convention of the most learned and 
able divines was assembled at Westminster, who 
settled the religions creed of the intended church 
according to tbe utmost rigour of tlie Presbyterian 
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creed. This tusamption of excluiire power orer 
the conscience alarmed the Independents, and in 
the dispute vhich ensued, the consciousness of their 
own interest with the army gave the sectaries new 
courage and new pretensions. 

At first the Independents had heen contented to 
let the PresbyteriaDs of England, a numeroas and 
wealthy body, take the lead in public measures. 
But as their own numbers increased, and tlieir 
leaders became formidable from their interest with 
the army, they resisted the intention wliich the 
Presbyterians showed of establishing their own 
faith in England as well as Scotland. Sir Henry 
Vane persuaded th«m to temporize a little longer, 
since to oppose Presbytery was to disg'ust the 
Scottish auxiliaries, enamoured as they were of 
their national system. " We cannot yet dispense 
with the assistance of the Scots," he snid ; " the 
sons of Zeruiah are still too many for us." But 
the progress of the war, while it totally ruined 
the King's party, gradually diminished the strength 
of the Presbyterians, and increased that of the 
Independents. The Earls of Essex and Man- 
chester, generals chosen from the former party, 
had sustained many losses, which were attributed 
t« iocapacity ; and they were accused of having 
let slip advantages, from which it was supposed 
tbey had no wish to drive the King to extremity. 
People began to murmur against the various high 
offices in the army and state being exclusively 
occupied by members of Parliament, chiefly Pres- 
byterians ; aod the protracted length of the civil 
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hoatQities wu impnted to-tbe dwira of auch per- 
BOiu to hold in their poasesiicn as long u po8«ible 
die aathority which the war placed ia their hands. 
The Parliament felt that their popularity^ was 
in danger of being lott, and looked about for 
means of recorering it. While their minds were 
thas troubled, Cromwell suggested a very artful 
proposal. To recorer the confidence of the na- 
tion, the members of Parliament, he said, ought 
to resign alt utnations of trnst or power which 
diey possessed, and confine themselres exclusively 
to the discharge of their legislative duty. The 
Parliament fell into the snare. They enacted 
what was called the self-denying ordinance ; by 
which, in order to show their disinterested pa- 
triotism, the members laid down all their offices, 
eiril and military, and rendered themselves inca- 
pable of resuming them. This act of self-depri- 
vation proved in the event a death-blow to the 
povrer of the Presbyterians ; the places which 
were thus simply resigned being instantly filled 
np by the ablest men in the Independent party. 

Two members of Parliament, however, were 
allowed to retain command. The one was Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, a Presbyterian, whose military 
talents had been h^hly distinguished daring the 
war, but who was much under the guidance of 
Oliver Cromwell. The other was Cromwell him- 
self, who had the title of lieutenant-general only, 
but in fact enjoyed, through his influence over the 
soldiers, and even over Fairfax himself, all the 
advantage of supreme command. 
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The iRccem of Cromwelt in this grand measnre 
led to remodelling the army after his own plan, in 
which he took eare their namben iboald be re- 
cmited, their discipline improred, and, above all, 
their ranks filled np with Independents. The in- 
fluence of these changes was soon felt in the progress 
of the war. The troops of the King sustained 
varions checks, and at length a total defeat in the 
battle of Naseby, from the effect of which the 
afiairs of Charles conld never recover. Loss after 
loss ancceeded ; the strong places which the Royal- 
ists possessed were t^en one after another ; and 
the King's canse was totally mined. The sac- 
cesses of Montrose had excited a gleam of hope, 
which disappeared after his defeat at Fhiliphangb. 
Finally, King Charles was shut np in the city of 
Oxford, which had adhered to his cause with the 
most devoted loyalty ; the last army which he had 
in the field was destroyed ; and he had no alterna- 
tive save to remfun in Oxford till he should he 
taken prisoner, to surrender himself to his enemies, 
or to escape abroad. 

In circumstances so desperate, it was difficult 
to make a choice. A frank surrender to the Par- 
liament, or an escape abroad, would have perhaps 
been the most advisable conduct. But the Par- 
liament and their own Independent army were now 
on the brink of quarrelling. The establishment of 
the Presbyterian Church was resolved upon, though 
only for a time and in a limited form, and both 
, parties were alike dissatisfied ; the scealous Fres< 
hyterians, because it gave the church conrts too 
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little power ; the Independeats, because it invested 
them with any oontroli however alight, over per- 
sons of s different commanion. Amidst the dii- 
pates of his opponents, the King hoped to find 
his way back to the throne. 

For this pnrpose, and to place himself in a situa- 
tion, as he hoped, ^m whence to negotiate with 
safety, Charles determined to anrreDder himself to 
that Scottish army which had been sent into Eng- 
land, under the Earl of I^even, as auxiliaries of 
the English Parliament The King contJuded that 
he might expect personal protection, if not assist- 
ance, from an army composed of his own conntry- 
men. Besides, the Scottish army had lately been 
on indifferent twms with the English. The Inde- 
pendent troops, who now equalled, or even excelled 
them in discipline, and were actuated by an enthu- 
siasm which the Scots did not possess, looked with 
an evil eye on an army composed of foreigners 
and Presbyterians. The English in general, u 
soon as their assistance was no longer necessary, 
began to regard their Scottish brethren as an in- 
cumbrance ; and the Parliament, while tfaey sup- 
plied the Independent forces liberally with money 
and provisions, neglected the Scots in both these 
essentials, whose honour and interest were affected 
in proportion. A perfect acquaintance with the- 
discontent of the Scottish army, indaced Charles to 
throw himself upon their protection in his misfor- 
tunes. 

He lea Oxford in disguise, on 27th April, 1646, 
having only two attendants. Nine days after his- 
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(lepartiiret he surprised the old Earl of Leven and 
the Scottish camp, who were then forming the 
siege of Newark, hy delivering himself ioto that 
hand«> The Scots received the onfortiinate mo^ 
narch with great outward respect, but guarded his 
person with vigilance. They immediately broke 
up the si^e, and roarched with great speed to the 
north, carrying the person of the King along with 
them, and obierving the strictest discipline on their 
retreat. When their army arrived at Newcastle, 
■ strong town which they themselves had taken, 
and where they had a garrison, they halted to 
await the progress of negotiations at diis singular 

Upon snrrendei4ng himself to the Scottisli army. 
King Charles had despatched a message to the 
Parliament, expressing his having done so, desiring 
that they woald send him such articles of pacifica- 
don as they should agree upon, and offering to 
surrender Oxford, Newark, and whatever other 
garrisons or strong places he night still possess, 
and order the troops he had on foot to lay down 
their arms. The places were surrendered accord- 
ingly, honourable terms being allowed ; and the 
army of Montrose in the Highlands, and such other 
forces aa the Royalists stjll muntained throughout 
Bngland, were disbanded, as I have already told 
you, by the King's commuid. < 

The Parliament showed great moderation, and 
the civil war seemed to be ended. The articles of 
pacification which they offered were not more rigor- 
ous than the desperate condition of the King must 
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have tiHight him to expect But questions of reli- 
gion interfered to prevent the conclusion of the 
treRtf. 

In proportion as the great niajority of the Par- 
liament were attached to the Presbyterian fonni, 
Charles was devoted to the system of Episcopacy. 
He deemed himself honnd by his coronation oath 
to support the Church of England, and he would 
not purchase his own restoration to the throne by 
consenting to its being set aside. Here, therefore, 
the negotiation betwixt the King and his Parlia- 
ment was broken off; but another was opened 
between the English Parliament and the Scottish 
army, concerning the disposal of the King's person. 

If Charles could have brought his mind to con- 
sent to the acceptance of the Solemn League and 
Covenant, it is probable that he would have gained 
all Scotland to his side. This, however, would 
have been granting to the Scots what he had refu> 
sed to the Parliament ; for the support of Presby- 
tery was the essential object of the Scottish inva- 
sion. On the other hand, it could hardly be ex- 
pected that the Scottish Convention of Estates 
should resign the very point on which it had begun 
and continued the war. The Church of Scotland 
sent forth a solemn warning, that all engagement 
with the King was unlawful. The question, there- 
fore, was, what should be done with the person of 
Charles. 

The generous course would have been, to have 
suffered the King to leave the Scottish army at 
freely as he eigne there. In that case he might 
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have embarked at Tynemoatli) and foand rehge in 
fi)reign conntriea. And even if the Scots had de- 
termined that the exigencies of the times, and the 
necessity of preserving the peace betwixt England 
and Scotland, together with their engagements with 
the Parliament of England, demanded that they 
should surrender the person of their King to that 
tKwly, the honour of Scotland was intimately con- 
«»tied in BO Gondneting the transaction, that there 
■honld be no room for alleging that any selfish ad- 
vantage was itipolated by the Scots as a conse- 
^nence of giving him np. I am almost ashamed to 
write, that this bononrable oonsideration had no 
weight. 

The Scottish army had a long arrear of pay duo 
to them from the English Parliament, which tha 
latter bad refused, or at least delayed, to make 
forthcoming. A treaty for the settlement of these 
arrears had been set on foot ; and it had been agreed 
diat the Scottish forces should retreat into their 
own conntry, upon payment of two hundred thoD- 
esnd ponnds, which was one-half of the debt finally 
admitted. Now, it is true that these two treaties, 
concerning the delivery of the King's person to 
England, and the payment by Parliament of their 
pecuniary arrnrs to Scotland, were kept separate, 
for the sake of decency ; but it is certain, that they 
not only coincided in point of time, hut bore upon 
And influenced each other.. No man of candour 
will pretend to believe that the Parliament of Eng- 
land would ever have paid this considerable sum, 
nnless to fiwUitata their obtaining posaeiuon of the 
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King** penoD ; and this lordid and base traaaac- 
tion, tboog^ the work exclusively of a mercenary 
army, stamped tbe whole nation of SootUnd with 
iniamy. In foreign countries they were upbraided 
with the shame of haTing made their nnfortonate 
and confiding SoTereign a hostage, whose liberty 
or sorrflDder was to depend on th«r obtaining pay- 
ment of a paltry aiun of arrears ; and the English 
nation reproached them with their greed and treach- 
ery, in the popnlu- rhyme,— 

" TiulDr Scot 

Sutd hi* Kli^ for ■ graab" 

The Scottish army lorrendered the pmon of 
Charles to the Commissioners for the 
■Y7 i< 1 1^ 1- 28th ■' ■"■ 

isnglish Parliament, on receiTing sem- ._.. 

rity for their arrears of pay, and imme- 
diately evacoated Newcastle and marched for their 
own country. I am sorry to conclude the chapter 
with this mercenary and disbonoarable transaction ; 
but the limits of the work require me to bring it 
tlius to a dose. 
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T^Stag taiai Praoner by the Englith Army, and placed 
' in the Palace of Hampton Court — lEt Emape to the Iile 
of Wight, and Inpriiimmenl in Cani&rook Cattle ■— 
TreiUy teilh the Scotch, knoicn by the name of the Eot 
gagement — the Engagert enler England with an Am^ 
andare Defeaied — High Court of Jtalice appointed to 
try the Sng^The Trial— EncuOon of Chartei T, 

[1M7-1649.] 

Our last chapter concluded wUb the dishononr- 
ftble tranBaction by which the Scottish armjr sor- 
rendered Charles I. into the liands of the Parlia- 
ment of England, on receiving security fur a sam 
of arrears due to tbem by that body. 

The Commissioners of Parliament, thus possess- 
ed of the King's person, conducted him as a state 
prisoner to Holmby House, in Northamptonshire, 
which bad been assigned as his temporary residencei 
but from which a power different from theirs waa 
soon about to withdraw him. 

The Independents, as I have said, highly resent- 
ed as a tyranny orer their consciences the establish- 
ment of Presbytery, however temporary, or how- 
ever mitigated, in the form of a national church ', 
And were no less displeasedi that the army, whose 
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rank* were chiefly filled with these military Bainti, 
aa they called tfaemselrei, who were principally of 
the Independent pennaaion, wai, in the erent of 
peace, which eeemed close at hand, threatened 
either to be eent to Ireland, or disbanded. The 
discontent among the English soldiery became ge- 
neral ; thoy saw that the use made of the victories, 
which their ralour had mainly contributed to gain, 
Tonld be to reduce and disarm them, and send oat 
of the kingdom snch regiments as might be snffered 
to retain their arms and military character. And 
boMdes the loss of pay, profession, and importance, 
tbe seitaries bad every reason to apprehend the im- 
position of the Presbyterian yoke, as they termed 
the dlsripUne of that chnroh. These motinous dis- 
positions were seciretly encouraged by CromweU, 
Iretoo, and Fleetwood, officers of high rank and 
influence, to whom the Parliament had intrasted 
the charge of pacifying them. At length the army 
assumed the ominons appearance of a separate body 
in the state, whose aSain were managed by a coon- 
ul of snperior officers, with assistance irom a com- 
mittee of persons, called Agitators, being two pri- 
Tates chosen from each company. These hold and 
nnscmpnlons men determined to gain possession of 
tbe person of the King, and to withdraw him &om 
the power of the Parliament. 

In pnrsnancfl of this reselatioD, Joyce, originally 
s tailor, now a comet, and' a inrions agitator for 
the cause of the army, on the 4th of Jone, 1647, 
appeared snddenly at midnight before Holmby 
Jlonse. The troops employed by the Commis- 

TOL. XXIY. D 
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rioners to gnard the King's person, being infected. 
It may be snppoaed, with the general feeling of the 
airaj, offered no resistance. Joyce, with little 
ceremony, intruded himself, nrmed with bis pistola, 
into the King's sleeping apartment, and informed 
his Majesty that he must please to attend him, 
" Where is yoar commission ?" said the unfbrtn- 
nate King. " Yonder it is," anairered the rude 
soldier, pointing to his troop of fifty horse, which, 
by the early dawning, w&a seen drawn up in the 
courtyard of the place. — " It is written in legible 
characters," replied Charles ; and without further 
remonstrance, he prepared to attend the escort.. 

The King was condncted to . Newmnrket, and 
from thence to the palace of Hampton Court ; and 
though in the hands of a body whicti had no lawful 
authority or responsible character, he was at first 
treated with more renpect, and eren kindness, than 
be had experienced either from the Scottish army, 
or from the English Commissioners. The officers 
distrusted, perhaps, the security of their own power, 
for they offered a pacification on easy terms. They 
asked an equal national representation, freely cho- 
sen ; stipulated Uiat the two Houses of Parliament 
■hould enjoy the coramaud of the militia for four- 
teen yean; and even agreed that the order of 
Bishops should be re- established, but without any 
temporal power or coercive jurisdiction. So far 
the terms were more moderate than, from such 
men and in such a moment, the King could have 
«spected. But on one point the council of officers 
were rigidly determined ; they insisted that serea 
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of the adherents of Charles, chosen from those who 
liad, with wisdom or with valour, best finpported 
the sinking cause of royalty, should be declared 
incnpable of pardon. Charles was equally resolute 
in resisting this point ; his conscience had suffered 
too deeply on the occasion of Strafford's execution, 
to which be had yielded in the beginning of these 
troubles, to permit him ever to be tempted again 
to Abandon a friend. 

In the mean time the Parliament was preparing 
to exert it* ftuthorit}' in opposing and cbeclcing th« 
an constitutional power assumed by the wmy -, and 
the city of London, chiefly composed of Presby- 
terians, showed a general disposition to stand bjr 
the Houses of Legislature. Bat when that formi- 
dnble army drew near to London, both Parliament 
and citizens became intimidated ; and the former 
expelled from their seats the leading Presbyterian 
members, and suffered the Independents to dictate 
to the dispirited remainder what measures they 
judged necessary. Prudence would, at this mo- 
ment, have strongly recommended to Charles an 
instant agreement with the army. But the Pres- 
byterians uf England had nut resigned hopes ; and 
the whole kingdom of Scotland, incensed at the 
triumph of the Sectaries, and the contumely offered 
to the Solemn League and Covenant, which had 
been stigmatized, in the House of Commons, as 
an almanack ont of date, their commissioners made, 
in private, liberal offers to restore the King by 
"force of arms. In listening to these proposals, 
Charles flattered himself that he should be able to 
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hold the balance betwixt the Pregbyterians and 
Independents ; bat he tnbtook the spirit of the 
latter party, from whom this privtUe negotiation 
did not long remun a secret, and who were highly 
inoensed by the discovery. 

The Presbyterians had undertaken the war with 
profeiuona of profunnd respect towards the King's 
person and dignity. They had always protested 
that they made war against the evil connsellors of 
the King, bat not against his person ; and their 
ordinances, while they were directed against the 
Malignsnts, as they termed the Royalists, ran in 
the King's own name, as well as in ^at of the two 
Houses of Parliament, by whose sole authority they 
were sent forth. The Independents, on the con- 
trary, boldly declared themselves at war with the 
Man Charles, as the abuser of the regal power, and 
the oppressor of the saints. Cromwell himself 
avouched such doctrines in open Parliament. He 
■aid it was childish to talk of there being no war 
with the King's person, when Charles appeared in 
armour, and at the head of his troops in open bat- 
tle ; and that he himself was go far from feeling 
any scrapie on the subject, that he wonld fire his 
pistol at the King as readily as at any of his adhe- 
rents, should he meet him in the Gght. 

After the discovery of the King's treaty with 
the Scottish Commissioners, Cromwell, admitting 
Charles's powers of understanding and reasoning, 
denounced him as a man of the deepest dissimula- 
tion, who had broken faith, by professing an entire 
reliance on the wisdom of the Parliament, while 
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by a separate negotiation with the Scottish Com- 
miBsioneni he was endeavonring to rekindle thtt 
flames of civil war between the sister kingdoms. 
After speaking to this purpose, Cromwell reqnired, 
and by the now irresistible interest of the Inde- 
pendents he obtained, a declaration from the Honse, 
that the Parliament Would receive no fnrtiier ap- 
plications from Charles, and make no addresses to 
him in fatnre. 

Tlie unfortunate King, while in the power of 
this uncompromising faction, by whom his audio- 
rity seemed to be gnspended, if not abolished, 
engbt to have been aware, that if he was to sue- 
«eed in any accommodation with them at all, it 
could only be by accepting, without delay or hesi- 
tation, such terms as they were disposed te allow 
him. If he could have succeeded in gratifying 
their principal officers by promises of wealth, ranl^ 
and distinction, which were liberally tendered to 
them,' it is probable that their influence might have 
induced their followers to acquiesce in his restora- 
tion, especially if it afforded the means of discon- 
certing the plans of the Presbyterians. But Charles 
ought, at the same time, to have reflected, tliat any 
appearance of procrastination on his part must give 
rise to suspicions of his sincerity on the part of the 
military leaders ; and that the Independents, ha- 

'['• To CraDiwell Iia nffnti the girter, t pierage, ind tlia 
«(Hniiiud of the Hnif ; mi to Iratoa ib« lientamnej of hcltud. 
Hor did be think dut ihay mold reaniiiblj, frnm their birth or 
former ntnidon, nitectiiii more iiobttiDiu riewi." — Rub«»ll'» 
Modem SuTcpt, fol. iii. p. 354.] 
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ving once adopted an idea that he wa« trifling with 
or deceiving them, had none of that sanctimonioiu 
respect for his title, or person, that could prevent 
his experiencing the utmost rigoui". 

The Independents and tlieir military council, 
accordingly, distrusting the sincdrity of Charles, 
and feeling every day the increase of their own 
power, hegan to tliink of establishing it on an en- 
tirely different basis from that of monarchy.' They 
withdrew from the King the solemn marks of 
respect with which he had been hitherto indnlged, 
treated him with neglect and incivility, deprived 
bim of his chaplains, confined his person more close- 
ly, doahled the guards upon him, and permitted 
none to have access to hira, bat such as possessed 
their confidence. 

Alarmed at these ominons severities, Charlei 
pow resolved to escape by flight, and left Hampton 

, .. Court accordinirly. Unhappily, either 
1 Iih Not. , , , , , . ^ , II- 

misled by his attendant or by bis own in- 
discretion, he took refnge in the Isle of Wight, 
where the governor of Carisbrook castle [Colonel 
Hammond] was the friend of Cromwell, and tt 
fierce IndependenL Here the unfortunate mo- 

> [" Aihbiirnhani ind Berklej ramired duidj kdvertiumenla 
from aoni« officer! wiih wbom tber had eaonncd, ud who Hould 
bive beao glid dut lb« King might hne been reitoted by (ha 
vmj for tbe prefermenta ifbjch thej flxpeotfld mifbt fall to tbflir 
tb>r«, ■ that Ciomnell and Iieton reaoUed neTei to truit ths 
King, o[ lo do anj thing tuwtrda his [otoittion,' and thay two. 
■tcsrad the nbola body, ud thprffoTB it wu idriud, ' that >onw 
waj migbt be found to lemavs hia Majaaty out of thair banda.' " — 
CLamcNiiaN'B Hulon/ of iht Rebi^iom and Cieil Wan, voL r 
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narcli only fell into a captivity more solitaiy, more 
•evere, and more comfortless, than any wLich he 
had yet experienced. He himself from his window 
pointed out to Sir Philip Warwick an old grey- 
headed domestic on the street, who brought in 
■wood to the fire, and observed to him, that the con- 
versation of that menial was the best that he had 
been suffered to enjoy for months.' There is eren 
reason to think his life was aimed aX, and that the 
King was privately enconra^ed to make an effort 
to escape from a window in the castle, while a 
person was placed in readiness to shoot him in the 
attempt. 

The council of war renounced all fiirther com- 
munication with Charles ; the Parliament, noiK 
under the Independent influence, sent down Com- 
missioners to treat, but with preliminary conditions 
harder than any yet offered to him. Two re- 
soarces remained to him — the services of the dis- 
banded loyalists, whom his faithful adherents might 
^ain summon to arms — but they were dispersed, 
disarmed, and heart-broken ; or the assistance of 
the Scots — but they were distant and disunited. 
Yet Ciiarles resolved to try his fortunes on this 
perilous cast, rather than treat with the Parliament) 
influenced as it was by the army. 

The presence of two Scottish Commissioners, 

> [" One aTening," addi Sir Philip Warwick, "hit dog icn~ 
pii^ tt hii door, he commuided me to let in Gipaey ; whereupon 
1 took the boldneu to laj, ^ Sir, I perceive you loTe « grej- 
hound better thin ■ ipiniel j' ' Yei,' uf ■ he, ' for they equaUj 
love their nuiten, end ;et do not flitter them io much.'" — jlfe- 
me^ p. aS».] 
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who had ftceompanied those of the Parliament to 
Carisbrook, enabled Charles to execnte a secret 
treaty with them, by wbich he agreed to confirm 
t^e Solemn Leagoe and Covenant, establish Pres- 
bytery, at least for a season, and concur in the 
extirpation of the Sectaries. These articles, if 
they had been granted while Charles was at New- 
castle, would hare been safficient to hare prerent- 
ed the surrender of his person by the Scottish 
amy ; bat it was the King's unfortunate lot, on 
this, as on all former occasions, to dblay his conces- 
sions nntil they came too late, and were liable to 
be considered insincere. 

When this treaty (which was called the Engage- 
Bent, becanse the Commissioners engaged to re- 
store the King by force of arms) was presented to 
the Scottish Parliament, it was approved by the 
more moderate part of the Presbyterians, who were 
led by the Doke of Hamilton, together with his 
brother the Earl of Lanark, the Lord Chancellor 
Londoan, and the Earl of Landerdale ; this last 
being destined to make a remarkable figure in the 
next reign. Bat the majority of the Presbyterian 
clergy, supported by the more zealoits among their 
hearers, declared that the concessions of the King 
were totally insufficient to engage Scotland in a 
new war, as afibrding no adequate cause for a quar- 
rel with England. This party was headed by the 
Marquis of Argyle. 

I may here mention respecting this nobleman, 
that after Montrose's army was disbanded, he bad 
taken severe vengeance on the MacDoiialds, and 
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Other clang who had assisted in the desolation of 
Argyleshire, Having' the aid of David Lesley, 
with a body of regular troops, he red need snccei- 
uvely some forts into which Alaster MncDonald 
(Colkitto) had thrown garrisons, and uniformly put 
tfie prisoners to the sword. The MacDongah 
were almost exterminated in one indiscriminate 
slaughter, and the Laments were pat to death in 
another act of massacre. Sir James Turner, an 
officer who served under Lesley, lays the blame of 
these inhumanities on a hard-hearted clergyman 
called Neares. David Lesley was disgusted at i^ 
and when, after some such sanguinary execution, he 
saw his chaplain with his shoes stained with blood, 
he asked him reproachfully, " Have yon enough of 
it now. Master John ?" 

These atrocities, by whomever committed, mnst 
have been perpetrated in revenge of the suffer- 
ings of Argyle and his clan ; and to these must 
be added the death of old Colkitto, the father of 
Alaster MacDonald, likewise so called, who, being 
taken in one of these Highland forts, was tried by 
a jury convened by authority of George Campbell, 
the Sheriff Substitute of Argyle, from whose sen- 
tence we are told very few escaped, and was exe- 
cuted of course. 

All these gronnds of ofience having been given 
to the Royalists, in a corner of the conntry where 
revenge was considered as a duty and a virtue, it 
is not extraordinary that Argyle shonld have ob- 
jected most earnestly to the engagement, which was 
an enterprise in which the King's interest was to 
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be defended, with more slender precaations ag^aiiut 
the influence of the Malignnnts, or pure Ruyalista, 
than seemed consistent with the safety of those 
who had been most violent against them. Many 
of the best officers of the late armf declined to 
serve with the new levies, until the Church of 
Scotland should approve the canse of quarrel. 
The parliament, however, moved by compassion 
for their native monarch, and willing' to obliterate 
the disgT'ace which attached to the aarrender of 
the King at Newcastle, appointed an army to be 
levied, to act in his behalf. The kingdom was 
thns thrown into the utmost confusion between the 
variouD factions of the Engagers and their oppon- 
ents. The civil megistrates, obeying the com- 
mands of the Parliament, ordered the subjects to 
assume arms nnder pain of temporal punishment i 
while the clergy, from the pnlpit, denounced the 
vengeance of Heaven against those who obeyed 
the gammons. 

The Engagers prevailed so far as to raise a 
tumultQary and ill-disciplined army of about fifteen 
thousand men, which was commanded by the Duke 
of Hamilton. This ill-fiited nobleman deserved 
the praise of being a moderate man during all the 
previous struggles ; and, though loving his King, 
seems uniformly to have endeavoured to reconcile 
his administration with the rights, and even the 
prejudices, of his countrymen. But he had little' 
decision of character, and less military skill. While 
the Scotch were preparing; their succours slowly 
and with hesitation, the English cavaliers, impa- 
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tient at tbe dan|;er and captivity of the Kin^, took 
anus. But their insorrections were so ill connect- 
ed with each other, that they were crmhed suc- 
cessively, save in two cases, where the insnrgents 
made themselyes masters of Colchester and Pem- 
broke, in which towns they were instantly be- 

Hamilton ooght to hare advanced with all speed 
to raise the siege of these places ; but instead of 
this, he loitered away more than forty days in 
XiBncashire, antil Cromwell came upon him near 
Warring^toii, where head and heart seem alike to 
have failed the nnfortunate Duke. Wi^out even 
an attempt at resistance, he abandoned his enter- 
prise, and made a disorderly retreat, leaving his 
artillery and baggage. Baillie, with the infantry, 
bein^ deserted by his general, surrendered to the 
enemy at Uttoxeter ; and Hamilton himself, with 
the cavalry, took the same deplorable coarse. None 
escaped save a resolute body of men nnder the 
!Earl of Callender, who broke through the enemy, 
and forced their way back to their own country. 

The news of this disaster flew to Scotland. The 
refractory clergy took the merit of having pro- 
phesied the downfall of the Engagers, and stirred 
up the more zealous Presbyterians to take poi- 
session of the government. Argyle drew to armi 
in the Highlands, whilst the western peasantry 
assembling, and headed by their divines, repaired 
to Edinburgh. This insurrection was called the 
Whigamores* Raid, from. the word, lahiff, tehig, 
that is, get on, get on, which is nsed by the western 
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peaaant« in dririn^ their hors«s, — a name destined 
to become the distinction of a poirerfnl patty in 
Britiiii histoTf. 

Tbe Earl of Lanark was at tbe liead of some 
troops on the side of the Engagement, bnt, afraid 
of provoking the English, in whose hands his 
brother Hamilton was a prisoner, he made no 
material opposition to the Whigamores. Argyle 
became once more the head of the government. It 
wa* daring this revolution that Cromwell advanced 
to the Borders, when, instead of finding any 
onemies to fight with, be was received by the 
victorious Whigamores as a friend and hrothen 
Their horror at an army of Sectaries had been 
entirety overpowered by their fiw more violent 
repugnance to nnite with Cavaliers and Malignanta 
in behalf of the King. Croniwe]l,on that occasion, 
held mach intimate correspondence with Argyle ; 
which made it generally believed that the Marquis, 
in their private conferences, acquiesced in the 
violent measures which were to be adopted by the 
snccessfiil general og-ainst the captive Kin^, whose 
fyte was now decided npon. The unfortunate 
Marquis always denied this, nor was the charge 
ever supported by any tangible evidence. 

During these military and political transactions, 
Charles bad been engaged in a new treaty with the 
English Parliament, which was conducted at New- 
port in the isle of Wight. It was set on foot in 
-consequence of Cromwell's absence with bis army, 
which restored the Parliament to some freedom of 
debate, and the Presbyterian members to a portion 
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of tb^ inflnance. If any thing conld hare aared 
that pnfbrtnnate Prince, it mi^ht have beea by 
accomplishing an agreement with tli« Hooae of 
Commons, while Hamilton's army was yet entire, 
and before the insnrrections of the Royalists had 
beea entirely sappressed. Bat he delayed closing 
the treaty until the army returned, flushed with 
victory over ifae English Cavaliers and Scottish 
Engagers, and denonndng Tengeance on the h«ad 
of the King, whom they accused of being the sols 
author of the civil war, and liable to punishment as 
Snch. Tfaisbeoame the language of the whole party. 
The pnlpits rung with the exhortations of the mili- 
tary preachers, demanding that the King should be 
given over, as a public enemy, to a public triaL 

It was In vain that Charles bad at length, with 
lingering reluctance, yielded every request which 
the Parliament could demand of him. It waa 
equally in viun that the Parliament had publicly 
declared that the concessions made by the King 
were snffident to form the basis of a satisfactory 
peace. The army, starred up by their ambitious 
officers and fanatic preachers, were resolved that 
Charles should be put to an open and ignominious 
death ; and a sufficient force of soldiery was sta- 
tioned ill and around London to make resistance 
impossible, either on the part of the Presbyterians 
or the Royalists. 

In order to secure a majority in the Honse of 
Commons, Colonel Pride, a man who had been a 
brewer, drew up his regiment at the doors of the 
Honse of ParMament, and in the streets adjacent. 
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and lecnred tfae persons of upmrds of forty mem- 
berS) who, being lopposed favoarable to reconci- 
liation witb the King, were arrested and thrown 
into prison; above one hundred more were next 
day excluded. This act of violence was called 
Pride's Pni^. At tbe same time the HoDie of 
Lords was sbot np. Tbe remainder of tbe House 
of Commons, who alone were pennitted to sit and 
rote, were all of the Independent party, and ready 
to do wbaterer should be reqatred by the soldiers.' 
This remnant of a Parliament, nader the influence 
of the swords of their own soldiers, proceeded to 
nominate what was called a Hig-b Coart of Justice 
for the trial of King Charles, charged with treason, 
as they termed it, agunst the people of England. 
The Court consisted of one hundred and thirty- 
tliree persons, chosen from the army, tbe Parlia- 
ment, and from such of the citizens of London aa 
were well affected to the proposed change of go- 
Temment from a kingdom to a commonwealth- 
Many of the judges so nominated refused,' not- 
withstanding, to act upon such a commissioD. 
Mean time, tbe great body of tbe English people 
beheld these strange preparations witb grief and 

■ [" And ihui,'' ny Sir Plulip Waiwick " both hoiuea (oon 
found of hon lictls vilue uDBrraed authority ii wilh an armad 
■rm; i and Aey tiiat werslale agenliarB beeoma patient), nad 
>I« tiuglit, that puuiitinwat ii tha aDajp-am of atn, or maj bs 
(*»d in it ; forlika Adani-beiek, they that nere lately cutting off 
thumba and toei, are now the aama way loiing ihem," — (Saa 
BdoIi of Judget, i. S, 6, 7-)—Mt7noiri ef K. CharUi L Bvo. 
1701. P. 300J 

' [Hot Biois tun MTeuly DnuUy ittaoded-j 
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terror. The Scots, broken by the defeat of Hamil- 
ton and the success of the Whigamoret' R^d, had 
no means of giving assistance. 

Those who drove this procedure forward were 
of different classes, urged by different motives. 

The higher officers of the army, Cromwell, Ire- 
ton, and others, seeing they could not retain their 
inflaence by conctnding a treaty with Charles, had 
resolved to dethrone and pat him to death, in order 
to establish a military government in their own 
persons. These men had a distinct aim, and they 
in some degree attuned it. There were others 
among the Independent party, who thought they 
bad offended the King so far beyond forgiveness, 
that his deposition and death were necessary, for 
their own safety. The motives of these persons 
are also within the grasp of common apprehension. 

Bnt there were also among the Independent 
members of Parliament men of a nobler character. 
There were statesmen who had bewildered them- 
selves with meditating upon theoretical schemes, till 
they had fancied the possibility of erecting a sys- 
tem of republican government on the foundation 
of the ancient monarchy of England. Such men, 
imposed on by a splendid dream of unattainable 
freedom, imagined that the violence pnt upon the 
Parliament by the soldiery, and the death of the 
King, when it should take place, were hut neces- 
sary steps to the establishment of this visionary 
fabric of perfect liberty, like the pulling down of 
an old edifice to make room for a new building 
After this fonciful class of politicians, came enthu- 
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■iaste of anotlier and oonner deBcripdon, inflDenced 
by the wild h&rangnes of their orack-brained 
preacliers, who saw in Charlet not onljr the head 
of the enemies with whom they had been contend- 
ing for four years with rarions fortune, hnt alio a 
vicked King of Amalekitee, delivered up to them 
to be hewn in pieces in the name of Heaven. Such 
were the varioas motives which urged the acton 
in this extraordinary scene. 

The pretext by which they coloured these pro- 
ceedings was, that the King had levied war against 
his people, to extend over them an nnlawful au- 
thority. If this had been true in point of fact, it 
was no ground of chaise against Charles in p<Hnt 
of law ; for the constitution of England declares 
that the King can do no wrong, that is, cannot be 
made responsible for any wrong whichhe does. The 
Tengeance of the laws, when such wrong is com^ 
mitted, is most justly directed agfunst those wicked 
ministers by whom the culpable meaeoio is, con- 
trived, and the agents by idiom it is executed. 
The constitution of England wisely rests on the 
principle, that if the connsellora and instruments 
of a prince's pleasure are kept under wholesome 
terror of the laws, there is no risk of the monarch, 
in his own unasusted person, transgressing the 
limits of his authority.' 

< [<■ Four of ChuWi friendB, perHnil of virtiis sod dignity, 
Blchiiiond, Hartford, Sauthampton, Lioduf, ^ied to th« Com- 
moDi. ThefreprneDled, tLmtlbej mre ths King'! coonuUdn, 
and had cODaarrBd, by their advieo, in ill tboM muiam vbioh 
vera dow imputed tu crimae to tli«r ri^^ nuitar. That in tlw 
eya oftha law, and aroording to 
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Bnt in fact the King had not taken arms againit 
the Parliament to gain any new and extraordinary 
extent of power. It is no doubt trae, that the 
Parliament, when sammoned tof^ther, had many 
jnst grierancea to complain of; bnt thete were 
not, in general, innovations of Cbarles, hot snch 
exertiona of power as bad been customary in the 
foot last reigns, when the crown of England bad 
been freed from the restraint of the barons, with- 
ont being enfficiently subjected to the control of 
the Honse of Commons, representing the people 
at large. Tliey were, however, very bad prece- 
dents ; and, since the King had shown a deiiire 
to follow them, the Parliament were most justly 
called upon to resist the repetition of old encroach- 
ments npon their liberty. But before the war 
broke out, the King had relinquished in favour of 
the Commons all they had demanded. The ulti- 
mate cause of quarrel was, which party slionld 
have the command of the militia or public force 
of the kingdom. This was a constitutional part 
of the King's prerogative ; for the executive power 
cannot be said to exist unless united with the 
power of the sword. Violence on each side 
heightened the general want of confidence. The 
Parliament, as has been before stated, garrisoned, 

the; iIddc w«re guilt;, and una done eip«ed to centurs for 
gvetf blunible action of the prince ; and that the; now pre- 
Hntad themHlTU, in oidec to aaTS, by their ai>n punishment, 
that preciotu life which it became Ibe Commona ihemielvei, and 
neijanhjact, with the utmoil haurd, la protect and defend. Such 
> geneioni eSbrI tended to ibeir bnODur ; but contributed notbing 

towitdi tho King** aafat;." Huui.j 

VOL. XXIV. E 
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and held oat the town of Hnll ^unit Charles ; 
and the King iidringed the prinlf^es of the Com- 
mons, hy coming with an anned tnun to arreat 
fire of their members during the utting of Parlia- 
ment. So that the war ma«t be justly imputed to 
a train of long-protracted quarrels, in vhidi neither 
party coold be termed wholly right, and still leas 
entirely wrong, but which created so much jea- 
lonay on both sides as could scarcdy terminate 
otherwise than in dvit war. 

The High Court of Justice, uerertheless, was 
opened, and the King was brought to the bar on 
19th January, 1649. The soldiers, who crowded 
the avenues, were taught to cry out for justice 
upon the royal prisoner. When a bystandsTf 
affected by the contrast betwixt the King's present 
and former condition, could not refrain from saying 
aloud, " God save your Majesty," he was struck 
and beaten by the gnards around him — " A rndo 
chasdsement," said the King, " for so slight an 
offence." Charles behaved throughout the whole 
of the trying scene with the utmost dignity. He 
bcwe, without complaining, the reproaches of mur- 
derer and tyrant, wliich were showered on him by 
the riotous soldiery ; and when a ruffian spit in 
his face, the captive monarch wiped it off with his 
handkerchief, and only said, " Poor creatures I for 
half a crown they would do the same to their 
father." 

When the deed of accusation, stated to be in 
the name of the people of Unglond, was readi a 
voice from one of the galleries exclaimed, " not 
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the tenth part of them !" Again, u die namea of 
the judges were called over, when that of General 
Fairfax occurred, the lame voice replied, " He has 
more sesse than to be here." Upon the officer 
who commanded the guard ordering the musketeers 
to fire into tlie gallery from which the interruption 
came, the speaker wns discovered to be Lady 
Fairfax, wife of Sir Thomas, the general of the 
forces, and a daughter of the noble hooae of Vere, 
who in this manner declared her resentment at 
the extraordinary scene. 

The King, when placed at the bar, looked 
around on the awful preparations for trial, on the 
bench, crowded with avowed enemies, and display- 
ing, what wai still more punful, the face« of one or 
two ongratefuL friends,' without losbg his steady 
composure. When the public accuser began to 
speak, he touched him with his stafi', and sternly 
admonished him to forbear. He afterwards dis- 
played both talent and boldness in his own de- 
fence. He disowned the authority of the novel 
and incompetent court before which he was placed ; 

' [ainodoB nja,—" One wm Sir H«rry MUdmiy, muter 
<rf the Kii^'« jflwel-homa. "bo had b«Q bred up in the court, and 
pTMeeuttd with so gie« favour* and bounliei bjr King Jamw and 
by hi« Majmty, that 1» wat raia.d by Ibem to a gr«t utats. The 
olhar vai Sir John Danvora, the youDget brother and heir of tho 
Earl (rf Dauby, (.bo Taa a gBntleman of lbs prli-y ebambar to tho 
King.' And sddi,— '■ Nor did tb»t patty of muereanta {Crom- 
wdr.) look upon any two oen in the kingdom .jtb lh»t .cnro 
»nd detMtatioD as they did upon Saaren md Mildnuy. — 
Sulory, vol. T. fg, S5S> 
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reminded those who sat as his jadges, that he was 
their lawful king, answerable indeed to €rod for 
the use of hia power, but declared by the constitu- 
tion incapable of doing wrong. Even if the autho- 
rity of the people were sufficient to place him 
before the hat, he denied that such authority had 
been obtained. The act of violence, he justljr 
stated, was tbe deed, not of the JBnglish nation, 
but of a few daring men, who had violated, by 
military force, the freedom of the House of Com- 
mons, and altogether destroyed and abolished the 
House of Peers. He declared that he spoke not 
for himself, but fur the sake of the laws and liber- 
ties of England. 

Though repeatedly interrupted by Bradshaw, a 
lawyer, president of the pretended High Court of 
Justice, Charles pronounced his defence in a manly, 
yet temperate manner. Being then three times 
called on to answer to the charge, he as often de- 
clined the jurisdiction of the court. Sentence of 
death was then pronounced, to be executed in 
front of the royal palace, lately his own. 

On the 30th January, 1649, Charles I. was 
brought forth through one of the windows in front 
of the banqueting house at Whitehall, upon a 
large scaffold hung with black, and closely sur- 
rounded with guards. Two executioners in masks 
attended (one wearing a long grey beard), beside 
a block and cushion. Juxon, a bishop of the 
Church of England, assisted the King's devotions. 
As Charles laid his head oo the block, he addressed 
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to the bUhop, emphatically, the word remember} 
and then gave the signal for the fatal stroke. One 
execntioner struck the head from the shonldera at 
a iiogle blow ; the other held it up, and proclaimed 
it the head of a tnutor. The soldiera shouted in 
triumph, but the multitude generally barst out into 
tears and lamentations. 

This tragic spectacle was far from accomplishing 
tiie purpose intended by those who had designed 
it. On the contrary, the King's serene and reli- 
gions behavionr at his trial and execution excited 
the sympathy and sorrow of many who had been 
hia enemies when in power; the injustice and 
brutality which he bore with so much dignity, 
overpowered the remembrance of the errors of 
which he had been guilty ; and the almost nniver- 
sal sense of the iniquity of his sentence, was a 
principal cause of the subsequent restoration of 
his family to the throne.' 

^ [" It beiog r«maik«d tlut Ihe King, Ite mament before ha 
fltvalched out hii neck to the aiecMtionar, hud sud to JoTan^ with 

terin ver« auppDHd to be coDce^led under that eipreitioa ; pod 
the generals vtbEmeDtly ineiited with tha prelate that ha ehould 
■Dform then of tha King't meining. Juion told them, that tha 
King, hiring frequently chirged him to ioculcala on hie vm lh« 
forgtreneu of the murderen, hud tikan thie opportunity, in tha 
lut moment of hie lUe, Khan hie commude, be luppoKd, HODld 
be reguded u ucrgd and inviolahle, to reiterata that deijre ( uid 
that hii mild epirit thus leiminated ill praient coune bj an ut 
ufbeneTolencatDnirdihii greatest eaemiM.''~HuHi.] 

■ [Hr Fox, in hie introduct 
«rl; pari of tha Beign of Jan 
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aofc of jtatiee ond genmMtiy vhani/ untatmpied ; ind to hlLT» 
granted him ma ha life, would hiva beao UBong the mort rare 
tffbrti o/rirnK."— P. 14. 8ir WijKr StQtt'i copj of Mr 
Fok'i vuLudif hu tha vDrdt in iulin uodcrlmed, lod on tbo 
mi^D thi> MS. note: — " So thii ibamimble raunher, eom. 
nutted by antchn >bo arested tbeir own uiurptd domination in 
pboa oF tha legal gOTerainent, ia racknnad among the leBer fail. 
ingi of humanily I One might aa well »j of tbe villain nho roba 
n bouae, that hi> leoTlog ihe awner unnTnttfacred, when that luldi- 
tfond borror ironld add to hia aafetj, ia (God bleH the mark !) 
'one emong tharareeffoitaofTitlue.' Fox haa infinila ajDipalli; 
for UioDg lemptation — nhen on hii own aide of tha qus>lion.''3 
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CHAPTER XL VI. 

jHoKirote maka a Heictrd vpm the ^ghiaadt, it uJcen 

prUaner, and Executed — Charks II., being declared 
Xing, arrive! in Scoiiand— CnaatDelTi Imattoa of Sc^ 
load— Bailie o/" DunJiar— Tie Start — Corirutiion of 

Qiarlee II. — Se talcei the Comnumd of tie Anr^, 
■marches into England, it dejeated al Worcetter, and 
EKOjiel abroad — War- in Scotland under General Monk 
— Siege of Dundee — CrormveU makes kimtetf Lord Pro- 

iedor of the BepiMics of Great Britain and Ireland — 

Glencaim's Biting— E^^iloitM of Ecan Bhu, of Lochiel, 

Oiefofthe Oniiertmt, 

[16i9— 1654.] 

The death of Charles I. vas nowhere more 
deeply resented than in hia native conntry of Scot- 
land; and the national pride of the Scots waa the 
more hart, that they could not bat be congciona that 
the surrender of his person by their army at New- 
castle, was the event which contributed immediately 
to place him in the hands of hU enemies. 

The goTemment, since the Whigaraorea' Raid, 
had continued in the hands of Argyle and the more 
rig^d Presbyterians ; hut even they, no friends to 
the House of Stewart, were bound by the Covenant, 
yrha^ was their rnle in all things, to acknowledge 
the hereditary descent of their ancient Kings, and 
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call to the throne Charles, the eldest son of the 
deceased monarch, providing he would consent to 
noite with his subjects In taking the Solemn LeagiLe 
and Covenant, for the support of Presbytery, and 
the putting down of all other forms of religion. 
Tho Scottish Parliament met, and resolved accord- 
ingly to proclum Charles II. their lawful sovereign; 
but, at the same time, not to admit him to the ac- 
taal power as snch, until he should give security for 
the religion, unity, and peace of the kingdoms. 
Commissioners were sent to wait upon Charles, 
who had retreated to the Continent, in order to 
offer him the throne of Scotland on these terms. 

The young Prince had already around him coun- 
sellors of a different character. The celebrated 
Marquis of Montrose, and other Scottish nobles, 
few in number, bat animated by their leader's 
courage and zeal, advised liim to reject the propo- 
sal of the Presbyterians to recall him to the regal 
dignity on such conditions, and offered their swords 
and lives to place him on the tlirone by force of 
arms- 
It appears that Charles II., who never had any 
deep sense of integrity, was willing to treat with 
both of these parties at one and the same time ; and. 
that lie granted a commission to the Marquis to at- 
tempt a descent on Scotland, taking the chance of 
what might be accomplished by his far-famed for- 
tune and dauntless enterprise, while he kept a ne- 
gotiation afloat with the Presbyterian commissioD- 
«rB, in case of Montrose's f^lure. 
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That intrepid bat rash entliDBiast embarked at 
Hamburgh, with some arms and treasmre, supplied 
by tJie northern courts of Eorope- His fame drew 
around him a few of the emigrant Royalists, chiefly 
Scottish, and he recruited about six hundred Ger- 
man mercenaries. His first descent was on the 
Orkney islands, where he forced to arms a few 
hundreds of nnwarlike fishermen. He next disero< 
barked on the mainland ; but the natives fled from 
him, remembering the former, excesses of his army. 
Stracban, an officer under Lesley, came 
upon the Marquis by surprise, near a pass jj*^* 
called Invercharron, on the confines of 
Boss-ahire.' The Orkney men made but little re- 
sistance ; the Germansretired toawood, andthere 
surrendered ; the few Scottish companions of Mon- 
trose fouglit bravely, but in rain. Many gallant 
cavaliers were made prisoners.' Montrose, when 

' [^* Tn the pariih of Kincardine is CrjugcliODic^eii, nbcm tbfl 
giUant Marquii of Monltote fought >ia lut bittl*. Tbe giouad 
■rtere the biCtlc nu fuught look iU preient ntoie ftDra its eieot 
of tbil memoiible day ; il ms; be truilated the BBcko/Zainea- 
taUon. lU aocient name !■ sElU known, iboiigh raiel; uaed."— 
Statittical Acama, v, iii. pp. 5 10-11. J 

■ [" Tb.ce were kilieil two bundled men, and twalia hundred 
taken, very fen hiving eacaped ; foi the whole cauolry beiog in 
■mit, eepcciallf the Eul of Sulberlaod'a people, vho came not 
to tbs fight but to the eiacutioa, ihey killed ud took jiriaonen 
all ibit fled. The atindatd wa> abu> uken, which Montroae had 
cauied be made of purpoae to move the efiectioni of the people, 
with the poitrait of the late King beheaded, and thia motto, 
Judgt ondrtten^ mi/eavit, OLord! — the atandard -bearer be- 
ing killed, after he bad aevecal limei refnied quarter. Among 
the ptiionera' were Colonel Uiry, Lord Frendraught, Sir Fraocda 
■Hay of Dalgetj, Colonel Hay of NaughlDO, Colonel Gray, with 
HUM of the offieen, and two iiuiiiat«ra." — Wubaii, p. S76.3 
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the day was irretrierably lost, threw off hU cloak 
bearing' the star, and afterwardg changed clothes 
with an ordinary Hig'hland kem, that he might en- 
dearonr to effect hia escape, and swun across the 
river Kyle- Eixhaiisted with fatigae and hunger, 
he wag at length taken by a. BosS'Shire chi«f, Mac- 
Leod of Assint, who happened to be oat with a 
party of his men inarms. The Marqaig discovered 
himself to this man, thinking' himself secure of 
favour, since Assint had been once his own follower. 
Bot tempted by a reward of foar hundred bolls of 
meal, this wretdied chief delivered his old com- 
mander into the unfriendly hands of David Xiosley.* 
The Covenautera, when he who had so often 
nisde them tremble waa at length delivered into 
their hands, celebrated their victory with all the 
exultation of mean, timid, and sullen spirits, sud- 
denly released from apprehension of imminent 
danger. Montrose was dragged in a sort of triumph 
from town to town, in the mean garb in whiek he 
had disguised himself for flight. To the honom* of 
the town of Dundee, which, you will recollect, had 
been partly plundered, and partly burnt by M<hi- 
trose's forces, during his eventful progress in 1645, 
tbe citizens of that town were tke first who supplied 
their fallen foe with clothes befitting his rank, with 
money, and with necessaries. The Marquis him- 
self must have felt this as a severe rebuke for the 
wasteful mode in which he had carried on his wnr- 

' [" Anatwu dftarmrdi tried at Edinburgh fbi hi* truoheiy, 
but bj mfiaiM «f bTLberf *nd the coriapC induaiica of die tusn, 
he SHipad pUBtlbBBDt."— WUUABT, p. 377J 
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fiire ; and it was a still more piercing reproach to 
the nnworthy victora, who now triumphed over a 
beroic enemy in the sani« manner as they would 
have done over a detected felan. 

While MonUvse was confined in the house of the 
Laird of Grange, in Fifeshire, he had almost made 
his escape throngh the bold stratagem of the laird's 
wife, a descendant of the house of Somerville. This 
lady's address had drenched the guards with liquor; 
and the Marquis, disguised in female attire, whb 
which she had fiimiished him, had already passed 
tite sleeping sentinels, when he was challenged and 
stopped by a half-drnnken soldier, who bad beea 
rambling sbont witfaont any doty or purpose. The 
alarm being given) be was again secured, and the 
lady's plot was of no avail. She escaped panisli- 
ment only by her husband's connexion with die 
rnling party. 

Before Montrose readied Edinbui^fa, he bad 
been condemned by the Parliament to the death of 
a teaitor. The sentence was pronounced, widmnt 
farther trial, upon an act of attainder passed whilst 
he was plnndering Argyle in the winter of 1644 ; 
and it was stodiously aggravated by every speoea 
of infamy. 

The Marquis was, according to the special order 
of Parliament, met at the gates by the magistrates, 
attended by the common hangman, who was clad 
for the time in his own livery. He was appointed^ 
as the most infamous mode of execution, to be 
hanged on a gibbet thirty feet high, bra bead to be 
fixed on the tolbootb, or prison of Edinburgh, his 
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body to be qaartered, and hU limbs to be placed 
over the gates of the principal towns of Scotland. 
According to the aenMnce, he was conducted to 
jail on a cart, wfaereon was fixed a high bench on 
vhlch be was placed, bound and bareheaded, the 
horse led by the execntioner, wearing his bonnet, 
and the noble prisoner exposed to the scorn of the 
people, who were expected to hoot and revile 
bim. But the rabble, who came out with the 
rudest purposes, relented when they saw the dig- 
nity of bis hearing ; and silence, accompanied by 
the sighs and tears of the crowd, attended the pro- 
gress, which his enemies had designed should ex- 
cite other emotions.' Tbe only observation he made 
was, that " the ceremonial of his entrance had been - 
somewhat fatiguing and tedious." 

He was next brought before tbe Parliament to 
hear the terms of his sentence, where he appeared 
with tbe same manly indifference. He gazed 
around on his assembled enemies with as much 
composure as the most unconcerned spectator ; 
heard Londoan, the chancellor, npbraid him, in a 
long and violent declamation, with the breach of 
both the first and second Covenant ; with his cruel 
wars at the head of the savage Irish and Highland- 
men ; and with the murders, treasons, and confla- 
grations, which they had occasioned. When the 
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chancellor had finUhed, Montrose with difficulty 
obtained permission to reply. 

He told the Parliament, with hig usual boldnesr, 
that if he appeared before them uncovered, and 
addressed them with respect, it was only because 
the King had acknowledged their assembly, by 
entering- into a treaty with them. He adrtiitted he 
had taken the first, or National Covenant, and had 
acted upon it so long as it was confined to its pro- 
per purposes, hut had dissented from and opposed 
those who bad used it as a pretext for assailing the 
royal authority. " The second, or Solemn League 
and Covenant," he said, " he had never taken, and 
was therefore in no respect bound by it. He had 
made war by the King's express commission ; and 
although it was impossible, in the course of hostili- 
ties, absolutely to prevent acts of military violence, 
he had always disowned and punished such irregu- 
larities. He had never," he said, " spilt the blood 
of a. prisoner, even in retaliation of the cold-blooded 
murder of his officers and friends — nay, he had 
spared the lives of thousands in the very shock of 
battle. His last undertaking," he continued, " was 
carried on at the express command of Charles II,, 
whom tbey bad proclaimed their sovereign, and 
with whom they were treating as such. Therefore, 
he desired to be used by them as a man and a 
Christian, to whom many of them had been in- 
debted for life and property, when the fate of war 
. had placed both in his power. He required them, 
in conclusion, to proceed with him according to 
the laws of nature and nations, but especially ao- 
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cording to those of Scotland, as they tltetnselvea 
would expect t« be judged when thej itood at the 
bar of Almighty God." 

The ■entence already mentioned was then read 
to the nndaunted prisoner, on which he observed, 
he was more hononred in havlD^ his head set on 
the prison, for the canse in which he died, than he 
woald hare been had tbeydecreeda golden statue to 
be erected to him in the market-place, or in having 
his picture in the King's bedchamber. As to the 
distribnlion of lus limbs, be siud he wished he had 
flesh enough to send some to each dty of Enrope, 
in memory of the imnse in which he died. He 
spent the night in redadng these ideas into poetry.' 

Early on the morning of the next day he was 
awakened by the drums and trumpets calling out 
the guards, by orders of Parliament, to attend on 
his execution. " Alas !" he said, " I hare given 
these good folks much trouble while alive, and do 
I continue to be a terror to them on the day I am 
to die ? " 

The clergy importuned him, urging repentance 
of his sins, and offering, on bis expressing such 
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compunction, te relieve bim irom the sentence of 
«xcoin muni cation, under which he laboared. Ha 
calmly replied, that though the excommunication 
had been rashlj' pronounced, yet it gave him pain, 
and be desired to be freed from it, if a relaxation 
coiUd be obtained, by ex^Hreeaing penitence for hii 
offences as a man ; but that he had committed none 
■a his daty to his prince aad conntry, and, there- 
fore, had none to acknowledge or repent uf. 

Johnstone of 'Warristan, an eminent Covenant^ 
intruded himself on the noble prisoner, white he 
was combing the long curled fa^r, which he wore 
as a cavalier. Warriston, a gloomy fenatic, hinted 
as if it ve^e but an idle employment at so solemn 
a time. " I will arrange my head as I please to- 
day, while it is still my own," answered Montrose ; 
" to-morrow it will be yours, and you may deal 
with it as yon list." 

The marquis walked on foot,* from the prison 
to the Grassmarket, the common place of execu- 
tion for the basest felons, where a gibl>et of extra- 
ordinary height, with a scaffold covered with black 
cloth, were erected. Here he was agun pressed 
by the Presbyterian clergy to own his guilt. Their 

' [" About two o'clock in the iftenio«n, hs nil) brought from 
ibe priaou to the place n( ex«cuiJoii, dreued in s wailei cloak 
trimmed with gold Uce ; he walked along the alraet with auch ■ 
gnnd air, and bo much beouty, maJMtj, and grnitj app»r«l in 
his countenance, as uhaked the whole citj at the cruelty that was 

willing confesiion, that he wai a nun of the moil loft; and ale. 
*Bted aool, and of iha moM uoahaken oomtanq' «sd leeoiuliDn 
that eke aga had produced."— Wuhabt, p. 3&i.] 
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crael and illiberal officiomneas conld not disturb the 
Berenity of his temper. To exaggerate the infamy 
of his pnnishment, or rather to show the mean spite 
of his enemies, a book, containing the printed his- 
tory of his exploits, was hung around his neck by 
the hangman. Thisintnlt, likewise, he treated witli 
contempt, saying, he accounted such a record of 
his services to his prince as a symbol equally ho- 
nourable with the badge of the Garter, which the 
King tad bestowed on him. In all other particn- 
}are, Montrose bore himself with the same cairn 
dignity, and finally submitted to execution with 
such resolved courage, that many, even of his bit- 
terest enemies, wept on the occasion. He suffered 
on the 21st of May, 1650. 

Argyle, the mortal foe of Montrose, exulted in 
prirate over the death of his enemy, but abstained 
from appearing in ParliameDt when he was con- 
demned, and from witnessing his execution. He 
is even said to have shed tears when he heard the 
scene rehearsed. His son, Lord Lorn, was less 
scrupulous ; he looked on his feudal enemy's last 
moments, and even watched the blows of the exe- 
cutioner's axe, while he dissevered the head from 
the body. His cruelty was requited in the subse- 
quent reign ; and indeed Heaven soon after made 
manifest the folly, as well as guilt, which destroyed 
tbis celebrated commander, at a time when ap- 
proacliing war might have rendered his talents 
invaluable to his country. 

Other noble Scottish blood was spilt at the same 
time, both at home and in England. The Mai> 
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quit of Huntly, who had alwajrei acted for tlie King, 
tboagb he had injnred hU afiwB by his hesitation 
to co-operate with Montrote, was heheaded at 
Sdinbnrgh; and Urry,' who had been sometimes 
the enemy, sometimea the follower of Monbuse, 
was ezecnted with others of the Marqaii'a princi- 
pal foUowere. 

Tbe nnfoTtnnate Duke of Hamilton, a man of a 
gentlefaut indecisive character, was taken, as I hare 
told you, in his attempt to invade England and 
deliver the King, whom he seems to hare served 
with fidelity, though he fell under his sDspicion, and 
even suffered a long imprisonment by the royal 
order. While he was confined at Windsor, Charles, 
previous to his trial, was brought there by the sol- 
diers. The dethroned King was permitted a mo- 
mentary interview with the subject, who had lost 
fortoue and liberty in his cause. Hamilton borst 
into tears, and flung himself at the King's feet, 
exclaiming, " My dear master I" — " I have been a 
dear master to yon indeed," said Charles, kindly 
railing him. After the execution of the King, 
Hamilton, with tJie Earl of Holland, Lord Capel, 
and others, who had promoted the rising of the 
Toyidirts on different points, were condemned to I>e 
beheaded. A stout old cavalier. Sir John Owen, 
was one of the numlier. When the sentence was 
pronounced, he exclaimed it was a great honour to 
a poor Welah knight to be beheaded with lo many 

* [" A'n)ni,"ia7>WuWt," i(l»1wd nifagad m Ul qouidj, 
Int nerer ptogpered in my." — P. 871.] 
VOL. XZIT. F 
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nobles, adding;, with an oath, " I thoa^ht they 
woald have haag^ed me." This gallant old man's 
life was spared, when kis companions in migforttine 
were eicecnted.* 

While these bloody scenes were proceeding, the 
Commissioners of the Scottish Parliament conti- 
nned to carry on the treaty with Charles II- He 
had nearly broken it off, wlien Montrose's execu- 
tion was reported to him ; but a sense of his own 
duplicity in maintaining a treaty with the Parlia~ 
uient, while he gave Montrose a commission to 
invade and make war on them, smothered his com- 
plaints on the subject. At length Charles, seeing 
no other resource, ^reed to accept the crown of 
Scotland on the terms offered, which were those of 
the most absolute compliance with the will of the 
.Scottish Parliament in civil affairs, and with the 

■ [" Sir John inswered them withaul any tpplieatioD, ' tblt 
henaaaplungeiKleDiauaf Walu, who hid been ■IwtJ'i lo^llt 
to obey the King ; ihil ba bad eerved him honestly dutii^ the 
HU, and fiodlag aftyrwardi tliBt laiuiy honegt men «nde»oured 
to reise fotcsi, whereby ihey might get him out of priun, be did 
the like; snd ihe'High Sheriff endeavoured to appose him, and 
Vt chanced to be killed ; -Uch he might have avoided had he 
aUid at home ;' and concluded like a maa that did not miich cars 
what thej tesolTed concerning him." — CLtKiHBOB, vol. v. p. 
267.—" Irelou told ihem, ' there had been great endeavours 
and >olIratBtIani used to save all Ibose lordi ; bul that there wis 
a commoner, another condemned person, for whom no nne man 
bad spoke a word, nor had he himself so much aa pedlioned them ; 
and therefore, be deiired that Sir John Owen might be preserved 
bj the mete maliveand goadaess of the house itself ;' which found 
little oppoaition ; whether they were satiated with blood, or that 
they were willing, by this instance, that the nobility should see 
that acommonec thonld be preferred before them." — Ibid. p. 
271.] 
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pleasure of the General ABsembly of the Kirk in 
ecclesiastical concerns. Above all, the young Xing' 
promised to take upon him the obligAtions of the 
Solemn League and Covenant, and to further them 
by erery means in his power. On these conditio na 
the treaty was concluded ; Charles sailed 
from Holland, and arriving on tbe coast ihao"*' 
of Scotland) landed near the mouth of the 
river Spey, and advanced to Stirling. 

Scotland was at this time divided into three par- 
ties, highly inimical to each other. There wasi 
FIRST, the rigid Presbyterians, of whom Argyle 
was the leader. This was the faction which had, 
since the Whigamores' Raid, been in possession of 
the supreme power of government, and with its 
leaders the King had made the treaty in Holland. 
Secondlv, the moderate Presbyterians, called the 
Engagers, who had joined with Hamilton in his 
incursion into England. These were beaded by 
the Earl of Lanark, who succeeded to the dukedom 
of Hamilton on the execution of his hrodier ; by 
Lauderdale, a man of very considerable talents i 
Punfermline and others. Thirdly, there was the 
party of the Absolute Loyalists, friends and fol- 
lowers of Montrose ; such as the Marquis of 
Huntly, Lord Ogiivy, a few other nobles and gen- 
tlemen, and some Highland chiefs, too ignorant and 
too remotely situated to have any influence in state 

As all these three parties acknowledged, with 
more or less warmtli, the sovereignty of King 
Charles, it might hitTe seemed no very difficult 
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matter to faave nmted them in the mne patriotic 
jmrpsse of maiBbuning the nation^ independenoe 
<rfthe Idn^om. But iHccessful rmntance to llie 
Efigtisfa WW B task to -wlrtch the Ugh Preshy teriems, 
Being the mlit^ party, thongkt thenselTflg per- 
fectly competent. Indeed ibey eatwtamed the 
mostpresmnpCooosconfideace in their own strength, 
and their clergy asmred them, that so far from the 
aid of either Engagers or MaligaantB being pro- 
fitable to them in the common defence, the pretence 
of any Hndi profane aasiBtSBts woold draw down 
the enrse of Heathen on the eamse, which, if trasted 
to the hsnds of true Covenanters only, eould not 
fiul to prosper. 

Argyle, therefore, and his friends, receired the 
yonng King with all the ootword marks of pro- 
found respect. But they took care to give him his 
own will in no ene particular. They excluded 
from attendance on his person oil bis English ad- 
herents, suspicions of th^r attachment to Prelacy 
and malignant opinions. The ministers beset hint 
with exhortations and sermons of immoderate 
length, introdneed on all occa»ons, and exhausting 
the patience ef a young prince, whose strong sense 
of tbe ridiculous, and impatience of serious sub- 
jects, led htm to receive with heartMt contempt 
and disgust the homely eleqnenee of the long- 
winded orators. The preachers also gave him of- 
fence, by choosing frequently for tbeir themes tho 
sins of his father, die idolatry of hr* mother, who 
was a Catholic, and what they frankly termed his 
own ill-di^sed dt^ontion to malignity. Th»7 
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numbered up the judgments which, th«y affirmed, 
these sins had Inroaght on his fatlier's hone, and 
they prayed that they mig|ht not be foJlewwd bf 
similar piuishmeDtg upon CWLea himself.* Them 
ill-timed and ill-judged admonitions were so afW 
repeated, as to impress on the youngs King's mwd 
a feeling of dislike and disgust, with wbitk he re- 
membered the Presbyterian preachers and diair 
doctrines as long «s he lived.' 

SoioeUmes their fanstioism ani vaat of jndg- 
mmt led to ridiculooB scenes. It is said, that on 
one occasion a devost ladyi who Ured ojqiosite to 
the royal lodgings, saw frwn hec window tha yovmg 
King engaged in a game at cards, or suae othw 
frirelons amnseoMnt, which t^e ng»nr of tlw Co- 
VGHButers dononnced as sinliiL The kdy com- 
nuinicated this important discoref y to her minister, 

' [" Not contonted with Ihe coatumelio they bad heaped upon 
thair SoTareign, they jirapacsd for him a iceDS of ttill greater in- 
tlignitf. Nothing now would utitfy the dtrgy, hot that th« 
King fthould da pablie p6iiane« before tho whole land- Tht 
General Aeaeinblj drew up twelve aTticlet* in which tkej idh>- 
teied all the pieteailed ilne of hie Majestj. and hja predeceaaon, 
for four generationa hack ; and for thete they oidained, tfast tin 
King, hie boiushold, ud the whole land, ahould do wleDin tad 
public penanoe ; an eTeot, bowev«r, happened (the battle of 
Dunbir), which saved him from that diigrace.' — Sl> Eowiao 
WiLKEK, apud Aknot's HitoryofEdinlmrgh, 4to, p. 133.] 

• ['■Thegloonj aiitarit; of the p(««alKn," atja Br Coi^ 
"wlucb cut ita influsoca ovar loual ecjajment, and branded hii 
lavit; with a alernneae liltle caJculcaled to conciliate, or to ameui, 
diaguited Cbirlea at tboie whom he ahould have lahaured to gain, 
mnd MlmfftAmiil thai indiffiretia to Tdigien and lltat pronmca 
to dii^siiioH by which hii whole life waa unhappil; diatinguiah- 
«i."—Butorynflhc C&urch ijf Scatlaiid, yo\, ui. p. 191.] 
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and it reached the ears of the Commission of the 
Kirk, who named a venerable member of their body 
to rebuke the monarch personally for this act of 
backsliding. The clergyman to whom this delicate 
commission was intrusted, was a shrewd old man, 
-who saw no great wisdom in the proceedings of his 
brethren, but executed their commands with court- 
ly dexterity, and sammed up his ghostly admoni- 
tion with a request, that when his Majesty indulged 
in similar recreations, he would be pleased to take 
the precaution of shutting the windows. The 
King Uughed, and was glad to esci^ so well from 
the apprehended lecture. But events were fast 
approaching which had no jesting aspect. 

England, to which you most now turn your at- 
tention, had totally changed its outward constitu- 
tion since the death of the King. Cromwell, who, 
using the victorious army as his tools, was already 
in the real possession of the supreme power, had still 
more tasks than one to accomplish, before he dared 
venture to assume the external appearance of it. 
He suffered, therefore, the diminished and mutila- 
ted House of Commons to exist for a season, during 
which the philosophical Repablicans of the party 
passed resolutions that monarchy should never be 
agiun established in England ; that the power of 
the Executive Government should be lodged in a 
Council of State ; and that the House of Lords 
should be abolished. 

Meantime, Cromwell led in person a part of his 
victorious army to Ireland, which bad been the 
scene of more frightful disorders than England, or 
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even Scotland. These had be^n by the Catholic 
inhabitants rising upon the I*rotestants, and mur- 
dering many thousands of them in what is termed 
the Irish Massacre. This had been followed by a 
general war between the opposite parties in religion, 
but at length the address of the Dnke of Ormond, 
as devoted a loyalist as Montrose, contrived to 
engage a large portion of the Catholics on the side 
of Charles ; and Ireland became the place of refnge 
to all the CavalierB, or remains of the royal party, 
who began to assiune a formidable appearance in 
that island. The arrival of Cromwell snddenly 
changed this gleam of fortnne into cloud and storni> 
Wherever this fated general appeared he was Vic- 
torious ; and in Ireland, in order perhaps to strike 
terror into a fierce people (for Oliver Cromwell 
was not bloodthirsty hy disposition), he made dread- 
ful execution among the vanquished, particolarly at 
the storming of the town of Drogheda, where his 
troops spared neither sex nor age. He now re- 
turned to ^England, with even greater terrot at- 
tached to his name than before. 

The new Commonwealth of England bad no 
intention that the son of the King whom they had 
put to death, should be suffered to establish him- 
self quietly in the sister kingdom of Scotland, and 
enjoy the power, when opportunity offered, of 
again calling to arms his numerous adherents in 
Sngland, and disturbing, or perhaps destroying, 
their nevf-modeiled republic. They were resolved 
to prevent this danger by making war on Scotland, 
while still weakened by her domestic dissensions ;. 
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and cMBpellivf; her to adopt the coDititutioii of > 
repablic, and U> b«ean« cosfaderstcd with ibeir 
own. This proponl wa» of eanne haughtily re- 
jected I>y the Soots, aa it implied a renunciation &t 
ones of king and kirk, md a tatal alteration of the 
Scottish conatitution in ciril and eoclesiMtical go- 
Terament. The rsling parties of both nationa, 
thMefi>re, prepared for the contest. 

The rigid Presbyteriaiis in Scotland showed now 
a donhle anxiety to exclude from their army all, 
bowerer otherwbe well qualified to assist in such 
a crisis, whou dieyregarded aa suspicious, whether 
H absolute maligaants, or as approaching nearer to 
their own doctrines, by professing only a moderate 
and tolerant attachment to Presbytery. 

Yet eren withont the aesistance of these exelo- 
ded parties, the CoUTention of Estates aeaembled 
a fine army, full of men enthusiastic in the cause in 
which they were about to fight ; and feeling all 
the impntse which conld be given by the rude 
flloqneMe of their farourite ministers. Unfortu- 
nately the preachers were not disposed to limit 
themtelres to the task of animating the courage of 
tbe soldien ; but were so presumptnotu as to in- 
terfere with and control tbe plana of the general, 
and movements of the army. 

Tbe army of England, consisting almost entirely 
of Independents, amongst whom any man who 
chose might exert dte office of a clei^ymau, re- 
sembled the Presbyterian troope of Scotland; for 
both armies professed to appeal to Heaven for the 
juadee of thui canse, and both leaonnded witli 
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paahs!!, pnyers, exhortatioiu, aud relig^os exer- 
&aes, to cocfirm the fiutb, and aiiuiiat« the- seiil of 
tke Boldien. Both likewise used tke game lait- 
gua^ in their prDclamAtions against each other, 
and itwassockas implied a w«r rather on accoant 
of religion than of temporal iuteresta. The Scot- 
tish proclamations declared the army commanded 
bj Cromwell to be a anion (tf the most perrarse 
heretical lectaries, of every different persuauoD, 
i^reeiDg in nothmg, saving their desire to effect 
the rain of the nnity and discipline of the Christian 
Chnrcfa, and the destruction of the Covenant, to 
whichmostof their leaders had sworn fidelity. The 
army of Cromwell replied to them in the same 
style. They declared that they valued the Chris- 
tian Church ten thousand times more than thev 
own lives. They protested that they were not 
<ffi]y a rod of iron to dash asunder the common 
enemies, but ahedge (though unworthy) about the 
divine vineyard. As for the Covenant, they pro- 
tested that, were it not for making it an object of 
idolatry, they would he content, if called upon to 
encounter the Scots in this quarrel, to place that 
national engagement on the point of their pikes, 
and let God himself judge whether they or their 
<^ponents had best observed its obligations. 

Although the contending nataoBs, thus nearly 
resembled each other in tbeir ideas &nd langnage, 
there was betwixt the Scottish and English soldi£rs 
one difference, and it proved a material ane. In 
the English army the officers insisted opon being 
preaohers, and tboogh their dootrine was wild 
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enoDgli, their i^orance of theology had no effect 
on militAry events. But with the Scots, the Pres- 
hyterian clergy were unhappily seized with the 
opposite rage of acting as officers and generals, and 
their skill in their own profession of divinity could 
not redeem the errors which they committed in 
the art of war. 

Fairfax having declined the command of the 
Snglish army, his conscience (for he was a PreS' 
byterian) not permitting him to engage in the war, 
Cromwell accepted with joy the supreme military 
authority, and prepared for the invasion of Scot- 
land. 

The wars between the sister kingdoms seemed 
now about to be rekindled, after the interval (^ 
two-thirds of a century ; and notwithstanding the 
greatly superior power of England, there was no 
room for absolute confidence in her ultimate suc- 
cess. The Scots, though divided into parties, so 
far as church government was concerned, were 
unanimous in acknowledging the right of King 
Charles, whereas the English were far from ma- 
king common cause against his claims. On the 
contrary, if the stern army of Sectaries, now about 
to take the field, should soitain any great disaster, 
the Cavaliers of England, with great part of the 
Presbyterians in that country, were alike disposed 
to put the King once more at the head of the 
government ; so diat the fate not of Scotland alone, 
but of England also, was committed to the event 
of the present war. 

Neither were the armies and generals opposed to 
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each other nnworthy of the strnggle. If the army 
of Cromwell consisted of Teteraa soldiers, inured 
to congtaot victory, that of Scotland was fresh, 
numerous, and masters of their own Ktrong; coun- 
try, which was the destined scene of action. If 
Cromwellbad defeated the most celebrated generals 
of the Cavaliers, David Lesley, the effective com- 
mander-in-chief in Scotland, had been victor over 
Montrose, more renowned perbaps than any of them. 
If Cromwell was a general of the most deasire 
character, celebrated for the battles which he had 
won, Lesley was, by early education, a. trained 
soldier, more skilful than his antagonist in taking 
positions, defending passes, and all the previous 
arrangements of a campaign. With these advan- 
ta^s on the different sidea, the eventful struggle 
commenced. 

Early in the summer of 1650, Cromwell invaded 
Scotland at the head of his veteran and well-disci- 
plined troops. Bnt, on marching through Ber- 
wickshire and East Lothian, he found that the 
country was abandoned by the population, and 
stripped of every thing which could supply the hos- 
tile army. Nothing wag to be seen save old spectre- 
looking women, clothed in white flannel, who told 
the English officers that all the men had taken 
arms, under command of the barons. 

Subsisting chiefly on the provisions supplied by 
a fleet, which, sailing along the coast, accompa- 
nied 'his movements, the English general ap- 
proached the capital, where Lesley had settled his 
headquarters. The right wing of the Scottish 
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mimj re§t«d upon the high gNuadi at the rbe of 
the moimtaiH called Artiiur's S«at, and the left 
wing' was ported at Leitb ; while the high bank, 
fisrmerly eallad Leith Walk, made a part of his 
lines, which, defended by » nnmerons artillery, 
4»in[d«tely protected the metropolig. Cromwell 
fildrmished with the Scottish adTanced posts near 
t» Restalrig, but bis coirassiers were so warmly 
-muonntered that they guned no advantage, and 
their general was obliged to withdraw to Mus- 
selburgh. His next effort was made from the west- 
ward. 

The English army made a circnit from the coast, 
proceeding inland to Colinton, R«dhall, and other 
places near to the eastern extremity of the Pent- 
land hills, from which Cromwell hoped to advance 
on Edinburgh. But Lesley was immediately on 
hia g^rd. He left bis position betwixt Edinburgh 
and Leitb, and took one which covered the city to 
the westward, and was protected by the Water of 
Leitb, and the several cuts, drains, and mill-leads, 
at Saugbton, Coltbridge, and the houses and yil' 
lages in that quarter. Here Cromwell again found 
the Scots in order of battle, and again was obliged 
to withdraw after a distant cannonade. 

The necessity of returning to the neigbbonrbood 
of his fleet, obliged Cromwell to march back to 
He encampment at Musselburgh. Nor was he 
permitted to remain tbere in quiet. At the dead 
of night, a strong body of cavalry, called the regi- 
ment of the Kirk, well armed at all points, broke 
joto the English lines, with loud cries of " God 
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pnd the Kirk I all is oars !" It mn with flome 
difficultjr that CroBiwell rallied bk eoldiera npoB 
this sadden ulanii, in -which he niBtaiDed consider- 
afele lom, thtm^fa the aisailantB wre fiaally ooio- 
pelled to rotreat. 

The sitnation of the Ei^likh aimy nov b«oame' 
critical ; their provisions were nearly exhsMted, 
the cannranication with the fleet grew daily more 
precarious, while Lesley, with the same pmdonm 
whicJi had hitkcrrto guided his defence, baffled alt 
the schenes of the English leader, without expo- 
sing his finny to the risk of a general action ; until 
Cromwell, fairly ontgeneniUed by the addreas of 
hii enemy, was compelled to Totive tomrds Eng- 
land. 

Lesley, on his part, left his encampment withont 
delay, for the purpose of intercepting the retreat 
of the Slngllih, Moving by a shorter line than 
Cromwell, who was obliged to keep the coMt, lie 
took possessian with his solny of the sknrts of 
Lammermoor, a ridge of bilk terminating on tlie 
sea near the town of Ihmbir, abounding with 
difficult passes, all of whidi be oecnjMed strongly. 
Here he proposed to await the attack of the Kng- 
}ish, with every chance, nay, almost wHb the 
certainty, of gaining a great and decisive victory. 

Cromwell was reduced to mnch perplexity. To 
force his way, it was necessary to attack a tremeo- 
dons pass called Cockbnm'g path,^ where, according 

■ [The pan of Cockburn's pith i> ritOBtid in tfae puitli, and 
* Hr]* cutvud of tha Tillage of the lum name, -fbimerlf e*11«d 
Cddbrand'i path, about eight milca mM of XhinlKr. Tb'e paaa. 
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to Cromwell's own description, one man mlglit do 
more to defend than twelve to make way. And if 
he engaged in tliU desperate enterprise, he was 
liable to be assaulted by tbe uameroua forces of 
Lesley in flank and rear. He saw all the danger, 
and entertained tfaonghts of embarking bis foot on 
board of his ships, and cntting his own way to 
England as he best could, at the head of his 
cavalry. 

At this moment, the interference of the Presby- 
terian preachers, and the influence which they 
possessed over the Scottish army and its general, 
ruined this fair promise of sncceas. In spite of 
all the prudent remonstrances of Lesley, they in- 
sisted that the Scottish army should be led f^om 
their strong position, to attack the English upon 
equal ground. This, In the language of scriptnrei 
they called going down against the Philistines at 
GilgJ. 

Cromwell had slept at the Duke of Roxburghe's 
house, called Broxmouth, within half a mile east 
of Dunbar, and his army was stationed in the 
park there, when he received news that the Scots 
vere leaving their fastnesses, and about to hazard 
a battle on the level plain. He exclaimed, " that 
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God liad delivered them into bis hands;" and 
calling for hig home, placed himself at the head 
of bis troops. Coming to the head of a regi- 
ment of Lancashire men, he foand one of their 
officers, while they were in the act of inarching 
to battle, in a fit of sudden enttmsiasm holding 
forth or preaching to the men. Cromwell also 
listened, and seemed affected by his discourse. At 
this moment the son showed his broad orb on the 
level SHrface of the sea, which is close to tlie scene 
of action. " Let the Lord arise," he said, " and 
let his enemies be scattered ;" and presently after, 
looking upon the field where the battle bad now 
commenced, he added, " I profess they flee." 

Cromwell's hopes did not deceive him. The 
hastily raised Scottish levies, thus pre- 
enmptnously opposed to the veteran sol- 
diers of the English commander, proved unequal 
to stand the shock. Two regiments fought brave- 
ly, and were almost all cut off; but tlie greater 
part of Lesley's army fell into confusion withont 
much resistance. Great slaughter ensued, and 
many prisoners were made, whom the cruelty of 
the English government destined to a fate hitherto 
nnknown in Christian warfare. They transported 
to the English settlements in America those un- 
fortunate captives, subjects of an independent king- 
dom, who bore arms by order of their own lawful 
government, and there sold them for slaves. 

The decisive defeat at Dunbar opened the whole 
of the south of Scotland to Cromwell. The Inde- 
pendents found a few friends and brother sectaries 
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among the gentry, vho Irad keen hitherto deterred, 
by the fear of the ^esbyterians, from making their 
optnioDB public. Almost all the strong places on 
the sonth side of the Forth were won hj the arms 
at the English, or yielded by the timidity of die'tr 
defenders. Edinburgh Castle was sarrenderedf 
not without snspieion of gross treachery ; and Tan- 
t^lcm, Home, Roslin, and Borthwick, with other 
fortresses, fell into th«r hands. . 

Internal dissension added to the calamitons state 
of Scotland. The Committee of Estates, with the 
King, and the remainder of Lesley's army, re- 
treated to Stirling, where they still hoped to mdie 
a stand, by defending the passes of the Forth. A 
Parliament, held at Perth, was in this extremity 
disposed to relax in the extreme rigour of its ex- 
dudire doctrines, nnd to admit into tJie army, 
which it laboured to reinforce, sndi of the mode- 
rate Presbyterians, or Engagers, and eren of the 
Royaliets and Maligtiants, as were inclined to 
make a formal confession of tbeir formw «rron. 
The Royalists readily enou^ complied with -this 
requisition ; but as their pretended repentance was 
generally regarded as a mere farce, submitted to 
that they might obtain leave to bear arms for the 
King, the stricter Presbyterians lo<^d upon this 
compromise with Malignant* as a. sinfol se^nng 
for help from Egypt. The Presbylorians of the 
western counties, in particular, envied this opi- 
nion so for, as to thiiik this -periiMl -nf -national 
distress an auspicious time for -ditclamning tha 
King's interest and title. Refusing to aMowClnt 
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the Tictory of Dunbnr was owing to- the military 
■kill of Cromwell and the disciplined valoar of 
his troops, they set it down as a chastisement 
jattly inflicted on the Scottish nation for espousing 
the royal cause. Under this separate banner there . 
Assembled an army of ahont four thousand men, 
eomraanded by Kerr and Strachan. They were 
resolved, at the same timei to oppose the English 
inrasion, and to fight with the King's forces, and 
thos embroil the kingdom in a threefold war. The 
leaders of this third party, who were called R«- 
monstrators, made a smart attack on a large body 
of English troops, stationed in Hamilton under 
General Lambert, and were at first successful ; but 
falling into disorder, owing to their very success, 
they were ultimately defeated. Kerr, one of their 
leaders, was wounded, and made prisoner ; and 
Strachan soon afterwards revolted, and joined the 
English army. 

Cromwell, in the mean while, made the fturest 
promises to all who would listen to him, and la- ' 
boured, not altogether in vain, to impress the rigid 
Presbyterian party with a belief, that they had 
better join with the Independents, although disal- 
lowing of church-government, and thus obtain 
peace and a close alliance with England, than ad- 
here to the cause of the King, who, with his father's 
house, had, he sud, been so long the troublers of 
Israel. And here I may intenapt the course of 
public events, to tell yon an anecdote not generally 
known, but curious as illustrating the character of 
Cromwell. 

VOL. XXIV. 
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Sbordy aftw the IwtUe of Dunbar, Cromwell 
Tiaited Glugow ; and on Sunday attended the 
Preabyterian gerrioe in the principal cfaorch of that 
dty. Tbe preacher, a ri^d Presbyterian, was no- 
. thing intimidated by the presence of the Engliih 
general ; hot entering freely upon state affairs, 
which were then a common topic in the pnlpit, he 
preached boldly on the errors and heresies of the 
Independent sectaries, insisted on tbe duty of re- 
listing their doctrines, and eren spoke with little 
respect of the person of Cromwell himself. Aa 
officer who sat behind Cromwell, whispered some- 
thing in his ear more than oncoi and the general aa 
often seemed to impose silence upon him. The 
cnriosity of tbe congr^ation was strongly exated. 
At length the service was ended, and Cromwell 
was in the act of leaving the church, when be cast 
his eyes on one Wilson, a mechanic who bad long 
resided at Glasgow, and called on him by name. 
The man no sooner saw tbe general take notice of 
him tbiui be ran away. Cromwjell directed that be 
sbonld be followed and brought before him, bnt 
\rithout injury. At the same time he sent a civil 
message to the clergyman who bad preached, desi- 
ring to see him at his qaarters. These things 
augmented tbe curiosity of the town's people ; and 
when they saw Wilson led as prisoner to tbe ge- 
neral's apartments, many remained ^out the door, 
watching the result. Wilson soon returned, and 
joyfully showed his acquaintances some money 
which the English general had given him to drink 
bis health. His bnsiness with CromweU was easily 
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«xpluned> Tbis man had been >on of a footmait 
vho had attended Junes VI. to England. By- 
Bome accident Wilton had served his apprentice- 
ship to a shoemaker in the same town where 
Cromwell's fiuher lived, had often plnycd with 
Master Oliver while they were both children, and 
had obliged him by making balls and other pUy- 
tJiings for him. When Wilson saw that his old 
companion recognised him, he ran away, becanse, 
recollecting his father had been a servant of the 
royal family, he thought the general, who was 
known to have brought the late King to the block, 
might nonrish ill-will against all who were con- 
nected with him. But Cromwell had received him 
kindly, spoken of their childish acquaintance, and 
gave him some money. The familiarity with which 
he seemed to trest him, encouraged Wilson-to ask 
his former friend what it was that passed betwixt 
the officer and him, when the preacher was thun- 
dering irom the pulpit against the sectaries and 
their general. " He called the clergyman an inso- 
lent rascal," said Cromwell, not unwilling, perhaps, 
that his forbearance should be made public, " and 
asked my leave to pull him out of the pulpit by tlie 
ears ; and I commanded him to sit still, telling hiin 
the minister was one fool, and be another." This 
anecdote serves to show Cromwell's recollection of 
persons and faces. He next gave audience to the 
preacher, and used arguments with him which did 
not reach the public ; but were so convincing, that 
the minister pronoimced a second dis conrae in the 
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«TeniDg, in a tone much mitigated towards Inde> 
pendeDcy and its profesBon. 

WhUo the eonth of Scotland was overawed, and 
tbe Weitem Reraonstratora were dispersed by 
Cromwell, tbe Scottigh Parliament, tboug-h retired 
beyond the Forth, atill muntained a show of delu- 
ded opposition. They resolved upon the corona- 
tion of Charles, a ceremony hitherto deferred, hut 
which they determined now to perform, as a solemn 
pledge of their resolution to support the constita- 
tion and religion of Scotland to the last. 

But the melancholy solemnity had heen nearly 
prevented by the absence of the principal per- 
sonage. Charles, disgusted with the invectives of 
the Presbyterian clergy, and perhaps remem- 
bering the fate of his father at Newcastle) formed 
a hasty purpose of flying from the Presbyterian 
camp. He had not been sufficiently aware of the 
weakness of the Royalists, who recommended this 
wild step, and he actually went off to the hills. 
But he found only a few Highlanders at Clova,^ 
without the appearance of an army, which he had 
promised himself, and tvas easily induced to return 
to the camp with a party who bad heen despatched 
in pursuit of him. 

This excorsion, which was called the Start, did 

■ [The Till^^ of Clon ii ntnitad ia tlis northern «!». 
naty of For&TBhice, near Eo tlie lonrco of tU South £ik, in a 
glen of the Grunpiuia. ilong which lliit river flowa in ■ tontll- 
sutnird direclion for upnudi of ten milei, iiiuing at length inl» 
B more oppa eouree in the rDDuntie vioini^ of Cartachjr Cutl«t 
■ >eil of the Eiri of Airl;. ] 
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not greatly tend to increaae confidence betwixt the 
young King and his Presbyterian coansellors. The 
«eremony of the coronation waa per- 
ibrmed with inch solemnities as the time '"^^^' 
admitted, bat mingled with circnmttances 
which mnst have been highly disgusting to Ghacles. 
The confirmadon of the Covenant was introduced 
as an essential part of the solemnity; and Hie 
coronation was preceded by a national fast and 
humiliation, expressly held on account of the sins 
of the Royal Family. A suspected hand, that of 
the Marqnis of Argyle, placed an insecure crown 
on the head of the son,' whose father he had been 
one of tbe principal instruments in dethroning. 

These were bad omens. But, on the otiier 
hand, the King enjoyed more liberty than before; 
most of the Engagers had resumed their seats in 
Parliament ; and many Royalist officers were 
receired into the army. 

Determined at this time not to be tempted to a 
disadTantageous battle, the King, who assumed the 
command of the army in person, took up a line in 
front of Stirling, having in his front the liver of 

' [" Upon that oectwon," uf ■ St Wilttr SooH; " tba King. 
«Ud in a priuca'i robe, walked in proonnDn from the hall 
of ilia palace to the cburch, the iputa, aword af itata, Kepire 
and crowa being carried befare bim by tba piiDcipal nobili^. 
It wai jremirkable, that upon tbia oocaaion tba crown wat borne 
bj the unbappf Macqcii of Argjle, vbo wu pnt to death in no 
verj legal manner imoiediatelj after tba Rattontion. neing npou 
■he tcaffold lhe» remaikaUe worda, ' I plmd the crown an ths 
Kiog*! head, and in reward be bringa mine to the block.' "—Sea 
JU^Oia of ScaUaml, oaU, vol. Tii, pp. 309-313.;] 
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CarroD. Cromwell approached, but could neither 
with prudence attack the Scots in their lineii nor 
find means of inducing them to haiard a battle^ 
unless on great advantage. After the armies had 
confronted each other fur more than a month, 
Cromwell despatt^ed Colonel Overton into Fifoj 
to torn the left flank of the Scottish army, and 
intercept their supplies. He was encountered near 
the town of Inverkeithing by the Scots, commanded 
by Holborn and Brown. The first of these officera 
behaved basely, and perhaps treacherously. Brown 
fiiBght well and bravely, bnt finally sustaining a 
totd defeat, was made prisoner, and afterwards 
died of grief. 

The situation of the main Scottish army, under 
Charles in person, became haiardoas after this 
defeat, for their position was rendered precarious 
by the footing which the JBnglish obtained in the 
counties of Fife and Kinross, which enabled them 
to intercept the King's supplies and communications 
£x>m the north. In this distressed Kitnation Charles 
adopted a bold and dedsive measure. He resolved 
to transfer the war from Scotland to England, 
and, suddenly raising his camp, he moved to the 
math- west ward by rapid mardies, hoping to rouse 
his friends in England to arms, before Cromwell 
could overtake him. But the Cavaliers of England 
were now broken and dispirited, and were, be- 
sides, altogether unprepared for this hasty invasion, 
which seemed rather the effect of despair than the 
result of deliberate and settled resolution. The 
Fresbytwians, though mther inclined to the Royal 
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oanie, were itill lew diipoted to huard a jandjon 
with him, until terma of mntual accommodation 
couJd be settled. They were divided and uncer- 
tain, while the repablicana were resolved and 
active. 

The En^liflh militia assembled under Lambert 
to oppoM Charles in front, and Cromwell followed 
close in his rear, to take every advantage that could 
offer. The Scots reached without much opposi- 
tion the city of Worcester, where the 
militia, commanded by Lambert, and the lesi 
re^lar forces under Cromwell, attack- 
ed the Royalists with double the number of their 
forces. Clarendon and other English authors re- 
present the Scottish «rmy as making little resist- 
ance. Cromwell, on the contrary, talks of the battle 
of Worcester, in his peculiar phraseology, at" n 
Miff business — a very glorious mercy — as stiff a 
contest as he had ever beheld." But, well or ill 
dispnted, the day was totally lost. Three thousand 
meo were slain in the field, ten thousand were 
taken, and such of them as survived their wounds, 
and the horrors of overcrowded jails, were shipped 
off to the plantations as slaves. 

Charles, after beholding the ruin of hia cause, and 
having given sufficient proofs of personal valour, 
escaped from the field, and concealed himself in 
obscure retreats, under various disguises. At one 
time he was obliged to hide himself in the boughs 
of a spreading oak-tree; hence called the Boyal 
Oak. At another time he rode before a lady, Mrs 
Lane, in the qaality of a groom ; and in this dia- 
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gnise pasted ttirongli a part of the Parliament forcei. 
After infinite fatigue, man^ romantic adventures, 
and t)ie most imminent risk of discovery, he at length 
escaped by sea,' and for eight years continaed to 
wander from one foreign court to another, a poor, 
neglected, and insulted adventorer, the claimant 
of thrones which he seemed destined never to pos- 
•eu. 

The defeat at Worcester was a deathblow to the 
resistance of the King's party in Scotland. The 
Parliament, driven from Stirling to the Highlands, 
endeavoured in Tain to assemble new forces. The 
English troopS) after Cromwell's departure, were 
placed nnder the command of General Monk, who 
now began to make a remarkable £gure in those 

' [PraTioul to fiodrng a vewel for emfagrkment, Rhich he at 
lut did at iha thea nbscurs fiihing village of Brighthdautom, 

ualment, during a period of fire-and-roitf dajg, in nhlch the 
Hcret of his life had been intiuJled to Efly pemoni. A leporl 
of biu death being generally credited, at length happily relaxed 

coarenlence, in tlioie uohapp; times," aayt Clarendon, " that tba 
■ff^ctioni of aU men werg almon aa -ell known a> their facei, b; 
the diimver; the; bud raiidB of themselves, in theie sad seasons. 
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times. Ho wu a gentleman of good birth, had 
been in urns far the King's service, bnt being made 
prisoner, had finally embraced the party of the 
Parliament, and fooghc for them in Iceland. He 
iras accounted a brave and skilfnl coromaoder, 
totally free from the Rfurit of faoaticigm so general 
in the army of Cromwell, and a man of deep saga- 
city, and a cold reserved temper. Under Monk's 
condoct, seconded by that of Overton, Alnred, and 
other parliamentary officers, the cities, castles, and 
fortresses of Scotland were reduced one after an- 
other. The partial resistance of the wealthy sea- 
port of Dundee, in particular, wag pu- 
nished with the extremities of fire and "g.j'"' 
sword, so that Montrose, Alierdeen, and 
St Andrews became terrified, and surrendered 
without oppoution.' 

I [" Th« low of peopU in tha ueg« by Monk, and eipecially 
00 the carnage it the itoiiiuDg of Dundee, ippiti to bive been 
Tery grut, and cinnot be eetimated at much leu than a eixtb part 
of the nhele iobibitaDtg. In this dettinction many itiengeri 

town. The g'oToinor, Liiinnien, of the family of Inyergally in 
Fife, i> (aid, on the irruption of the English, to hare taken po>- 

render at diisrEtiaa, he and all vith him were maiiaued in the 
churchyard. In the tame place alio the two baltalioni of Lord 
Duffoi' regiment «e aaid to h»a been ilaughtered, aod another 
body luffered (he like hta in the iquare called the Fiah Market. 
No unuiual provocation appeara to bare been given for thia asTO- 
lily. On the oantriry, Air Gumble, Oeneial Monk'a chaplaia 
•nd Mographer, ipaki in high termi of the governor far hi* 
gallant ud brave defence. HIa head Hea, DOtmtlutaDdiDg, out 
off, and fixed upon a apike in one of the abutmenn of the aoulli- 
«MI comer of the aleepl* : and till ■ few yean ago, iiheti the 
ttoiu oheie the i^ke itm inMited fall dawn, the lemaina of it 
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The caatle of DnDOttar, in Kin card ineghtte, the 
hereditary fartreu of the Earls MariscfatJ, made 
an bononrable defence under George Ogilvy of 
Bnrras. It is situated apon a rock, almoat sepa- 
xated from the land by a deep ravine on the one 
■idei and orerhan^ng the ocean on the other.' la 
thii strong fortress the Honours of Scotland, as 
they were called, bad been deposited after the 
battle of Dnnbar. These were the erown, sceptre, 
nnd sword of state, the symbols of Scotti^ sove- 
reignty, which were regarded by the nation with 
peculiar feneration. The terror was great lest 
pledges, with which the national honoar was so in- 
timately connected, shonM fall into the bands of 
foreign schismatics and republicans. On the other 
hand, the English, ardently desirous to possess 
themselves of these trophies (the rather that they 
bad formed a dispropoitioned idea of their intrinsic 
value), besieged the castle closely, and blockaded 
it by sea and land. As their provisioni began to 
fail, the gorernor foresaw that fnrther defence 
mnst speedily become impossible ; and, with the as- 
listance of Mr Granger, minister of Kinneff, he 
formed a stratagem for securing the ancient and 
venerable regalia from the dishonour which threat- 
ened tbem. The first preparation was to spread a 

«■» DbHrvibl*. Tha kubs iadifniilj appsan ilio to huTC b«eii 
Aaaa to otbsn- It i* a tndiiion hare, UiiE tha caruga did not 
ceua till the third diy, nhaa s ebild ns iiaa in ■ lens, ullcd >lw 
ThoTtar Row, lulling iti murdered mothar."— Dr Bhiu, 
SlatUticai ActouMt (1793), vol. riii. p. 209^212.] 

' [Od the eutaro eout. nigh to Ilie town of StonahaTen, and 
" n BODth of Abardsaa.] 
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report, that these national treasure! bad been car- 
ried abroad by Sir John Keith, a younger son 
of the Earl Marischal, ance«tor of the family of 
Kintore. Mrs Granger, the minister's wife, vta 
the principal agent in the sabseqaent part of the 
scheme. Having obtained of the English gene- 
ral the permission to bring out of the castle, 
Gome hards (or bandies) of lint, which she said 
was her property, she had the coarage and ad- 
dress to coQoeal the regalia within the hards of 
lint, and carried them boldly throo^ the English 
camp, at the ride of much ill usage, had she been 
discovered in an attempt to deprive the greedy 
soldiery of their prey. Mrs Granger played her 
part HO baldly, that she imposed on the general 
himself, who courteously saluted her, and helped 
her to monnt on horseback as she left the encamp- 
ment, little guessing with what a valuable part of 
his expected booty she was loaded. Arriving with 
her precious charge at Kinneff, the minister buiifld 
the relics of royalty under the pulpit of his church, 
and visited them fVom time to time, in order to 
wrap them in fresh packages, and preserve them 
from injury. Suspicion attached to the Governor 
of Dunottar ; and when the castle was finally sur- 
rendered, for want of provisions, he was rigorous- 
ly dealt with, imprisoned, and even tortured, to 
make him discover where the regalia were con- 
cealed. His lady, who had been active in the 
stratagem, was subjected to similar aeverities, as- 
were also the minister of Kinne£F and bis con- 
rageons spouse. All, however, persisted in keeping 
the secret. Rewards were distributed, after the 
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Restoration, to ihoie wlio had been concerned in 
saving' the Hononn, hnt they do not appear to have 
been very accnrately accommodated to tiie merits 
of the parties. Sir John Keith, whose name had 
only been med in the transaction as a blind, to 
put the English on a wrong scent, was created Earl 
of Kintore, and Ogilry was made a baronet ; but 
the conrageoug minister, with his heroic wife, were 
only. rewarded with a pension in money.' 

The towns and castles of Scotland being thas 
reduced, the national resistance was confined to a 
petty war^e, carried on by small bands, who 
lurked among the mountains and morasses, and 
took every advantage which these afforded to an- 
noy the English troops, and cnt off small parses, 
or strnggliag soldiers. These were called Moss- 
troopers, from a word formerly appropriated to the 
freebooters of the Border. But the English, who 
observed a most rigid discipline, were not much in 
danger of suSering from such desultory efforts ; 
and US they seldom spared the prisoners taken in 
the skirmishes, the Scots found themselves obliged 
to submit, for the first time, to an invader more 
iortunate than all the preceding rnlers of England. 

' Their resistance ceased, bat their hatred watched 
for a safer opportunity of vengeance. The High- 

' landers, however, being strong in the character of 
the country and its inhabitants, continued refrac- 
tory to the English authority, and if the soldiery 
ventured to go through the country alone, or in 
«mall parties, they were sore to be surprised and 



■ [S«s antt, vol vii. pp. 320-338.] 
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slain, without its being poBuble to diseoTer tlie 
actors. The Eoglish officers, endearoured to oh- 
tain from the neighbouring chieft, who pretended 
complete ignorance of these transactions, snch re- 
dress as the case admitted of, bnt their endeaToars 
were in general ingentomly eluded. 

For example, an EngUsh garrison had lost 
cattle, horses, uid even men, by the incursion of 
a Highland clan who had their reudence in the 
neighboaring mountains, so that the incensed go- 
Temot demanded peremptorily, that the at'tara of 
these depredations should be delivered up to him 
to suffer punishment. The chief waa in no condi- 
tion to resist, bnt waa not the less unwilling to 
deliver up the men actually concerned in the 
creagh, who were probably ^e boldest, or, as it 
was then termed, the prettiett, men of bts name. 
To get easily out of the dQemma, he is Bald to 
have selected two or three old creatures, past all 
military service, whom he sent down to the Eng- 
lish commandant, as if they had been the caterans, 
or plunderers, whom. he wanted. > The English 
officer canted them instantly to be hanged in ter~ 
Torem, which was done accordingly, no protesta- 
tions which they might make of their itmocence 
being understood or attended to. It is to be 
hoped that other refractory chiefs found more 
jncLtifiable means of preserving their authority. 

In the mean time, Oliver Cromwell accomplished 
an extraordinary revolution in England, which I 
can here but barely touch upon. He and his 
council of officers, who had so often offered via* 
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lence to the ParliameDt, by excluding from the 
littiDgs snch memlMrs m were obnouovB to thenir 
now resolved altog^her to deatroy the r^-y rem- 
nant of thie body. For this pnrpoie Cromwell 
came to the hooae whUo it was sitting, told them, 
in a violeat manner, that they were no longer a 
Parliament, and, npbraiding several iBdividnala 
with injurious names, he called in a body of sol' 
dierg, and commanded one of them to " take away 
that bHuble," meaning the silver mace, which is 
an emblem of the authority of the House. Then 
turning the members forcibly oat of the hall, he 
locked the doors, and thus dissolved that memor- 
able body, which bad made war agaifist the King, 
defeated, dethroned, and beheaded him, yet sunk 
at once under the authority of one of their own 
members, and an officer of their own naming, who 
had, in the beginning of these struggles, been re- 
garded as a man of very mean consideration. 
Oliver Cromwell now seized the supreme power 
into his hands, with the title of Protector of the 
Republics of Great Britain and Ireland, under 
which he governed these islands till his death, with 
authority more ample than was ever possessed by 
any of their lawful monarchs. 

The confusion which the usurpation of Cromwell 
was expected to have occasioned in England, de- 
termined the Royalists to attempt a general rising, 
in which it was expected that great part of the 
Highland chieftains would join. The successes of 
Montrose were remembered, although it seems to 
iiave been ibrgotten that it was more his own ge- 
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nias, than hta means, tbat enabled him to attain 
them. The Ewl of Glencairn was placed by the 
King's commUsion at the head of the ingnrreetion ; 
he was joined by the Earl of Athole, by the son of 
the heroic Mootroie, by Lord Lorn, the ran of the 
Marquis of Ar^yle, and other nobles. A romantic 
yonng English cavalier, named iWogan, joined this 
insurgent army at the head of a body of eighty 
horse, whom he bronght by a toilsome and danger- 
ous much through England and the Lowlands of 
Scotland. This gallant troop wa« freqnently en- 
gaged wkh the Republican forces, and particularly 
with a horse regiment, called " the Brazen Wall," 
&om their never having been broken. Wogan de- 
feated, however, a party of these iovincihles, hot 
received several wounds, which, thoogh not at first 
mortal, became so for want of good surgeons ; and 
thas, in an obscure skirmish, ended the singular 
career of an enthusiastic Royalist. 

The army under Glencairn increased to five 
thousand men, numbers moch greater than Mon- 
trose nsnally commanded. Their leader, however, 
though a brave and accomplished nobleman, seema 
to have been deficient in military skill, or, at any 
rate, in the art of securing the good-will and obe- 
dience of the various chiefs and nobles who acted 
under him. It was in v^n that Charles, to recon- 
cile tbeir feuds, sent over, hs their commander-in- 
chief. General Middleton, who, after having fought 
^^inst Montrose in the cause of the Covenant, bad 
at length became an entire Royalist, and was trusted 
« such. Bat hia military talents were not adequate 
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to flormoant the objectionB which were made to his - 
obscnre origin, and tlie difficnltiea annexed to his 
litnation. 

General Middleton met with bnt an indi^rent 
welcome from the Hig;hlandarmy, asthe followiDg 
scene, which t^oh place at an entertainment given 
by him on taking; the command, will show. Glen- 
cairn had spoken something in pru«« of the men 
be bad assembled for the King's service, especially 
the Highlanders. In reply, up started Sir Georg« 
Mnnro, an officer of some reputation, bat of a 
haughty and brutal temper, and who, truned in the 
wars of Germany, despised all irregular troops, and 
flatly swore that the men of whom the Earl thus 
boasted, were a pack of thieves and robbers, whose 
place be hoped to supply with very different sol- 
diers. Glengarry, a Highland chief, who was pre- 
sent, arose to resent this insolent language ; bat 
Glencairn, preventing bim, replied to Munro, " Yon 
are a base liar ! — these men are neither thieves nor 
robbers, but gallant gentlemen, and brave soldiers." 
' In spite of Middleton's attempts to preserve 
peace, this altercation led to a duel. They fought 
on horseback, first with pistols, and then with broad- 
swords. Sir George Munro, having received a 
wonnd on the bridle hand, called to the Earl that 
he was unable to command his horse, and therefore 
desired to continne the contest on foot. " Yoa 
base cborl," answered Glencairn, " I will match you , 
either on foot or on horseback." Both disroonntedt ^ 
and encountered fiercely on foot, with their broad-, 
iWords, when Munro received a wound across his. 
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fiirehead, from whidi th« blood flowed io fast into 
lui eyes, tbat he could not see to continne the 
combat. Gleacairn was about to thrnat his enemy 
tiiroQgh the bodyi when the Earl's lervant atruck 
vp the point of hta master'a aword, saying, " Yon 
hare enough of him, my Lord — yon have gained 
the day." Glencurn, Mill in great anger, stracic 
the intrusive peace-maker across the shoulders, bat 
returned to his quarter*, where he was shortly after 
laid under arrest, by order of the General. 

Gre this quarrel was composed, one Captain 
Livingstone, a friend of Munro's, debated the jus- 
tice of the qaestion betwixt the leaders so keenly 
with a gentleman, named Lindsay, that they must 
neede fight a duel also, in which Lindsay killed 
Livingstone on the spot. General Middleton, in 
spite of Glencum's intercessions, ordered Lindsay 
to be executed by martial law, on which Glencurn 
left the army with bis own immediate followen, 
and soon after retnrnii^ to tiie Lowlands, made 
peace with the English. His example was followed 
by most of the Lowland nobles, who grew impa- 
tient of long marches Highland quarters, and ob- 
senre skirmishes, which were followed by no im- 
portant result. 

Middleton still endeavoured to keep the war 
alive, although Cromwell had sent additional forces 
into the Highlands. At length he sustained a de- 
feat at Loch-Gary, 26th July, 1654, after which 
bis army dispersed, and he himself retired abroad. 
The English forces then marched through the 
Highlands, and compelled the principal claos \» 
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-flubmit to the authority of the Protector. And 
here I may giye yon an account of one indiriilual 
cUeftain, of great celebrity at that time, since you 
irill learn better the character of that primitiTa 
race of men from personal anecdotes, than from 
details of obscure and petty contests, fought at 
places with anpronounceabla names. 

Eran Cameron of Lochiel, cliief of the numerous 
Knd powerful clan of Cameron, was born in 1629. 
He was called MacConnuill Dhn (the son of Black 
Donald), from the patrouymic that marked his de- 
scent, and Eran Dhn, or Black Kran, a personal 
epithet derived from his own complexion. Young 
Lochiel was bred up under the directions of the 
Marquis of Argyle, and was in attendance on that 
nobleman, who regarded him. as a hostage for the 
peaceable behaviour of his clan. It is said, that in 
the civil war the young chief was converted to the 
Aide of the King by the exhortations of Sir Robert 
Spottiswood, then in prison at St Andrews, and 
shortly afterwards executed, as we have elsewhere 
noticed, for his adherence to Montrose. 

Evan Dhu, having embraced these principles, 
iras one of the first to join in the insurrection of 
1653, of which I have just given a short account 
During the best pact of twb years he was ^ways 
with bis clan, in the very front of battle, and be- 
IiBTed gallantly in the various ski rmidieB which 
look place. He was compelled, however, on one 
occasion, to withdraw from the main body, on learn- 
ing that the English were approaching Locbaber, 
with the purpose of laying waste the country of 
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Lochiel. He hastened thither to protect, bis own 
poBaeasioni, and those of his clan. 

On returning to hia estates, Lochiel had the 
Bortificstion to find that the English had esta- 
blished a garrison at Inyerlochy, with the purpose 
of reducing to submission the Royalist clans in tha 
Deighboarhood, particulftrly his own, and the Mac- 
Sonalds of Glengarry and Keppoch. He resolved 
to keep a strict watch on their proceedingi, and 
dismissing the rest of his followers, whom he had 
oot the means of maintaining without attracting 
attention to bis motions, he lay in the woods with 
about fifty chosen men, within a few miles of In- 
verlochy. 

It was the constant policy of Cromwell and his 
officers, both in Ireland and Scotland, to cut down 
and destroy tho fiirests in which the insurgent na- 
tives found places of defence and concealmenL In 
conformity with this general mie, the commandant 
of I nverlochy embarked three hundred men in two 
light-armed Tessels, with directions to disembark 
at a place called Achdalew, for the purpose of de- 
stroying Locbiel's cattle and fellii^ his woods. 
Jjochiel, who watched their motions closely, saw 
^e English soldiers come ashore, one-half having 
hatchets and other tools as a working party, thft 
other half under arms, to protect their operations. 
ThoDgh the difference of numbers was so great, 
the chieftjun vowed that he would make the red 
soldier (so the English were called from their uni- 
form) pay dear for every bullock or tree which he 
should destroy on the black soldier** ptoperty 
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(alluding to the dark colour of the tartin, and per- 
haps to his own complexion). He then deniand«d of 
mama of big followerg who bad served under Mon- 
to>8e, whether they had erer seen the Great Mar- 
qais encounter with sncb nnequal numberB. Tbey * 
answered, tbey conld recollect no instance of such 
temerity. " We will fight, nererthelegs," said 
Eran Dhn, << and if each of ns kill a man, which 
is no mighty matter, I will answer for tbe erent." 
That hig family might not be destroyed in go 
doubtfnl an enterprise, he ordered his brother Allan 
to be bound to a tree, meaning to prevent his in- 
terference in the conilict. But Allan prevailed on 
a Uttle boy, who wag left to attend him, to unloose 
the corda, and was goon ai deep in the fight as 
Bvan himself. 

The Camerons, concealed by the trees, advanced 
so close on the enemy as to poor on them an un- 
expected and destructive shower of shot and arrows, 
which slew thirty men ; and ere they could reco- 
Ter trom their surprise, the Highlanders were in 
the midst of them, laying about tbem with incre- 
dible fury with their ponderous swords and axes. 
After a gallant resistance, the mass of the English 
began to retire towards their vessels, when Evan 
Phu commanded a pipw and a gmall party to go 
betwixt the enemy and their barkg, and then sound 
bis pibroch and war-cry, till their clamour made it 
seem that there was another body of Highlanderg 
in ambush to cut off their retreat. The English, 
driven to fury and despair by this new alarm, 
turned back, like brave men, upon the lirst agsail- 
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anta, and, if the working P^^T ^^ pOMeased mili- 
tar J weapong, Lochiel might have had litde reason 
to congratulate biiDsdf on tba lemlt of this aud«- 
dons stratsgem. 

He himself had a pergonal rencontre, atrongljr 
tlmracteristic of the teromty of the timea. Tbe 
chief was singled oot by an Gnglish office of great 
personal strength, and, as they were separated from, 
the general strife, they fought in ungle comliat for 
some time. Lochiel was dexterous enough !« dis- 
arm the Englishman ; but his gigantic adversary 
anddenly eltued on him, and in the struggle which 
ensaed both fell to the ground, the officer npper- 
inost. He was in the act of grasping at hia sword, 
which had fallen near the place where they lay in 
deadly stru^le, and was naturally extending hig 
neck in the same direction, when the Highland chief, 
making a desperate effort, grasped his enemy by the 
eollHT, and snatching with his teeth at the bare and 
out-stretched throat, he seized it as a wild-cat 
might have done, and kept his bold so iast as to 
tear ont the windpipe. The officer died in this 
singular manner. Lochiel was so far from disown- 
ing, or being ashamed of this extraordinary mode 
of defence, that he was afterwards heard to say, it 
was the sweetest morsel he had ever tasted- 

When Lochiel, thns extric^«d from the most 
imminent danger, was able to rejoin his men, he 
found they had not only pursued die English to 
die beach, but even into the sea, cutting and stah^ 
bing whomever they could orettake. He him- 
self advanced Ull he was diin-deep, and observii^ 
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a man on board one of die armed reBsela take 
aim at him with a masket, he dired under the 
water, escaping so narrowly that the bnllet grazed 
his head. Another marksman was foiled by the 
affection of the chief's foster-hrother, who threw 
himself betwixt the Englishman and the object of 
lus aim) and was killed by the ball designed for his 
lord. 

Having cut off a second party, who ventored to 
sally from the fort, and thus, as he thought, suffi- 
ciently chastised the garrison of Inverlocfay, Loch- 
iel again joined Middleton, but was soon recalled 
to Lucliaber, by new acts of devastation. Leaving 
most of his men with the Royalist general, Evan 
Dhu returned with such speed and secrecy, that he 
again surprised a strong party when in the act of 
felling his woods, and assaulting them suddenly, 
killed on the spot a hundred men, and all the offi- 
cers, driving the rest up to the very walls of the 
garrison. 

Middleton's army being disbanded, it was long 
ere Lochiel could bring himself to accept of peace 
from the hands of the English. He continued to 
harass them by attacks on detached parties who 
straggled from the fort, — on the officers who went 
out into the woods in hunting-parties, — on the en- 
gineer officers who were sent to survey the High- 
lands, of whom he made a large party prisoners, 
and conSned them in a desolate island, on a small 
lake called Loch Ortuigg. By sucli exploits he 
rendered himself so troublesome, that the English 
vere deuroos to have peace with him on any mo- 
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derate terms. Tbeir orertnres were at lirst re-- 
jected, Evan Dhu returning for answer, that he 
woold not abjure the King's authority, even tboug'h 
the alternative was to be his living and dying in the 
condition of an exile and outlaw. But when it was 
hinted to him that no express renunciation of the 
King's authority would be required, and that he 
was only desired to live in peace nnder the exioting 
government, the chief made his submission to tha' 
existing powers with much solemnity. 

Lochiel came down on this occasion at the head 
of his whole clan in arms, to the garrison of Inver- 
lochy. The English forces being drawn up in a, 
line opposite to them, the Camerons laid down 
their arms in the name of King Charles, and took 
them up again in that of the States, without any 
mention of Cromwell, or any disowning of the 
King's authority. In consequence of this honour- 
able treaty, the last Scotsman who maintained the 
cause of Charles Stuart submitted to the authority 
of the republic. 

It is related of this remarkable chieftain, that- 
he slew with his own hand the last wolf that was 
ever seen in the Highlands of Scotland. Tradi- 
tion records another anecdote of him. Being be- 
nighted, on some party for the battle or the chase, 
Kvan Dhu laid himself down with his followers to 
sleep in the snow. As he composed himself to rest, 
he observed that one of his sons, or nephews, had 
rolled together a great snow'hall, on which he de- 
posited his head. Indignant at what he considered 
as a mark of effeminacy, he started up and kicked 
the snow-ball from under the sleeper's head, eX->' 
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claiming, — " Are yon become lo luxorioiu that yon 
oaanot sleep without a pillow ?" 

After the acceiBion of James II.| Xiocliiel came 
to court to obt^n pardon for one of hlg dan, who, 
being in command of a party of Camerona, had 
fired by mistake oo a body of Athole men, and 
killed several. He was received with the most 
honourable distinction, and his request granted. 
Tbe King de«lring to make him a knight, asked 
the chieftain for his awn aword, in order to render 
the ceremony still more peculiar. Lochlel had 
tidden up from Scotland) hmtig then the only mode 
of travelling, and a constant rain had so rusted his 
bugty broadsword, that at the moment no man 
could have nnsheatbed it. Lochiel, afironted at tbe 
idea which tbe courtiers might conceive from his 
not being able to draw his own sword, burst into 
tears. 

" Do not regard it, my futhful friend," said 
King James, with ready, courtesy — " yonr sword 
wonld have left the scabbard of itself, had tlie royal 
cause required it." 

With that be bestowed the intended hononr with 
his own sword, which he presented to the new 
knight as soon as the ceremony was performed. 

Sir Evan Dhu supported the caase of the Stew- 
art family, for the last time, and with distinguished 
heroism, in the battle of Killiecrankie. After that 
civil strife was ended, he grew old in peace, and 
survived until 1719, aged about ninety, and so 
much deprived of his strength and faculties, that 
this once formidable warrior was fed like an infant, 
and like an infant rocked in a cradle. 
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CHAPTER XLTII. 

AdmniitratioH of Public Jvdice in Seotland, under Gtna^ 
weU — Heavg Taxet impoied by him — Church Affairt — 
SetoluiiimiiU and Remonttratort — Trialifir Wilcha-afi. 

[1655—1658.3 

We will noir take a general glance of Scotland, 
reduced m the country was to temporary Bubmig. 
gion under Cromwell, whose power there and eUe- 
vhere was founded upon military usurpation only. 
He built strong citadels at Leith, Ayr, luTernets, 
and Glasgow. Eighteen gairigong were maintained 
thronghout the kingdom, and a standing army of 
teu thousand men kept the country in subjection. 
Monk, Ko often mentioned, commanded this army, 
and wai, besides, member of a Council of State, to 
whom the execntiTO gorernment was committed. 
Lord Brogbitl was President of this body, and out 
of nine members, two only, Swinton and Lockhart, 
were natives of Scotland. 

To regulate the administration of public justice, 
four English, and three Scottish judges, were ap- 
pointed to hear causes, and to make circuits for 
that purpose. The English judges, it may be sup- 
posed, w«re indifferently versed in the law of Scot- 
land } but they distributed justice with an impar- 
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tiality to which the Scottish nation had been 
entirely a stranger, and wliich ceased to be expe- 
rienced from the native judg-es after the Restoration. 
The peculiar lectitnde of the men employed by 
Cromvrell being pointed oot to a learned judge, 
in the beginning of the next century, his lordship 
composedly answered, " Devil thank them for 
their impartiality ! a pack of kinless loons — for my 
part, I can never see a cousin or friend in the 
wrong." 

This shameful partiality in the Scottish courts of 
justice revived, as just noticed, 'with the Restora- 
tion, when the Judges were to be gained, not only 
by the solicitation of private friends, and by th» 
influence of kinsfolk, but by the interference of 
persons in power, and the application of downright 
bribery.' 

In point of taxation, Oliver Cromwell's Scot^sh 
gOTemment was intolerably oppressive, since he 
appearstohave screwed out of that miserable country 
an assessment of L.10,000 per month, which, even 
when gradually diminished to L.72,000 yearly, 
was paid with the utmost difficulty. Some allevia- 
tion was indeed introduced by the circulation of die 
money with which England paid her soldiers and 

' ['* The Court of Senion waa attimM m eorrapt, tlui in tha 
public opinioo, the rich lud atyet occuion to Iok th«ir cavu ; 
■I timei go Tenil, that moaef wbi notorioiulf diipeaml to pnr- 
diaas tlia tdch do th* bench. Petaonal galioitation waa not dia- 
oied till a Ut«r period ; and it ia Dbaemd that nathin|- contiibu- 
ted more to ths early authority which the dei^ acquired than . 
their popular iovactiTM agaioit the partial oi veiial daereea of tfa* 
bench." — LaiKc, t. i. p. 449.] 
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dvil eatablisbment, which was at one tine calcoUted 
U half a million yearly, and was nsTer beneath the 
moiety of that snm. 

With regard to the Presbyterian Church, Crom* 
well prudeotly foreaair, that the importance of the 
preachers would ^adually diminish if they were 
permitted to abuse each other, but prevented from 
etirring up their congregations to arms. They con* 
tinned to be rent asunder by the recent discord, 
which had followed upon the King's death. The 
majority were Resolutionists, whoowned the King^A 
title, and would not be prohibited from praying for 
him at any risk. The Remonitrants, who had 
never l>een able to see any snffiuent reason for em- 
bracing the cause, or acknowledging the right, of 
Charles the Second, yielded obedience to the Sng- 
lish government, and disowned all notice of the 
King in their public devotions. The Independents 
treated both with contemptuous indifference, and. 
only imposed on them the necessity of observing 
toleration towards each other. 

But thongh divided into different classes, Pres> 
byterianigm continued on the whole predominant. 
The temper of the Scottish nation seemed alto- 
gether indisposed to receive any of the various sects- 
which had proved so prolific in England. The 
quiet and harmless Quakers were the only sectaries 
who gained some proselytes of distinction. Inde- 
pendents of other denominations made small pro- 
gress, owing to the vigilance with wfaiclr the Pres- 
byterian clergy maintained the unity of tiie Church. 

Even Cromwell was compelled to sbowdeference 
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to ifae prevailing opiniDni in &T(iiir of Pregbylery 
ia Scotland, thoogfa contrary to hig principles as an 
Independent. He named a cotorniuion of abont 
tliirtjr miniiten from the dwa of Remonitratora, 
and declared that, without certificates from three 
«r four of these select persons, no minister, though 
be might be called to a chorch, should enjoy « sti- 
pend. This pat the keys of the Church (so fur as 
flmolament wm concerned) entirely into the hands 
of the Presbyterians ; and it may he presumed, 
that such of the Commissioners as acted (fur many 
declined the office, thinking the duties of iJie Ecde- 
siastical Commission too much resembled the do- 
mination of Bpiscopacy) took care to admit no 
miniater whose opinions did not coincide with their 
own. The sectaries who were concerned in civil 
aflurs were also thwarted and contemned ; and on 
t&ewhole, in spite of the victories of the Independ- 
ents in the field, their doctrines made little progress 
in Scotland. 

Dnring the four years which ensoed betwixt the 
final cessation of the Civi] War, by the dispersion 
of die royalist army, and the Restoration of 
Monarchy, there oconrred no public event worthy 
of notice. The spirit of the country was depressed 
and broken. The nobles, who hitherto hod yielded 
but imperfect obedience to their native monarchs, 
were now compelled to crouch under the rod of an 
Soglish usurper.' Most of them retired to their 

' {" Daring the uurpntina of Crommll," tmj* Ijing, *' tie 
biitoTf of Scollind ii nupanded mi •Imoat antir*!; ultin. It> 
luitnriu* wam to ■?«( tb*ir v/m bam, * period of ignomiaiow, 
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country sekts, or castles, and lived in obgcarity, en- 
joying such limited dominion over tbeir rtuBala h 
the neighbourhood of the English garrisons per- 
mitted them to retain. These, of coarse, preclu- 
ded all calling of the people at arms, and exercise of 
the privilege, oo the part of the barons, of mnltiny 
open war on each other. 

Thus far the subjection of the country was c^ 
ftdvantage lo the tenantry and lower classes, who 
enjoyed more peace and tranquillity during this 
period of national subjugation, than had been their 
lot during the civil wars. But the weight of op- 
pressive taxes, collected by means of a foreign sol- 
diery, and the general sense of degradation, ui- 
sing from the rule of a foreign power, conntor- 
balanced for the tjme the diminution of feudal op^ 
presston. 

In the absMice of other matter, I may here men- 
tion 8 subject which is interesting, as peculiarly 
characteristic of the manners of Scotland. I mean 
tiie frequent recurrence of prosecutions for witch- 
craft, which distinguishes this period. 

Scripture refers more than once to the existence 
of witches ; and though divines have doubted con- 

7«t not intolenbla Hrritads ; but the tllence ucribcd to their 
T«iatiaa and thune, maj be bettar eipluned b; the inglorioiu 
itata to which the nation wai leduned. Aa the origia, aid ■■ aa 
acdve confederate, it muntiiinEd a diitinguiihtd chaTictet during 
ibe dvil wara ; but ita importance vai loit, and ita indepen- 
dence eningiuihed, whan incorporated bj > compulaiTa uuiott 
with England. Aa the nation had no ihara in the naral eip»- 
Jitione and trinmpha of Cromwell, it* eManud hiatorj ceaaed 
mill ittgoTeiDnunt.''— fid., voL ■■ p. 435.] 
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cerning their nature and character, yet most Euro- 
pean nations hare, during the darker periods of 
thmr history, retained in their statntea laws fonnd- 
ed upon the text of Exodna, " Thou ahalt not suf- 
fer a witch to live." ' The Reformers, aithougli 
rejecting the miracles of the Catholic Ghnrch, re- 
tuned with tenacity the belief of the existence of 
■uch sorceresses, and lealoosly enforced the penal- 
ties against all unfortunate creatures whom they 
believed to fall under the description of witches, 
wiiards, or the like. The increase of general in- 
formation and common sense, has, at a later period, 
occasioned the annulling of those cruel laws in most 
Gountriesof Europe. Ithasbeenjudicuously thought, 
that, since the Almighty has ceased to manifest bis 
own power, by direct and miraculous suspension of 
the ordinary laws of nature, it is inconsistent to 
suppose that evil spirits should be left at liberty in 
the present day to form a league with wretched 
mortals, and impart to them supernatural powers of 
injuring or tormenting others. And the truth of 
this reasoning has been proved by the general fact^ 
that where the laws against witchcraft have been 
abolished, witches are rarely heard of, or thought 
of, even amongst the lowest vulgar. 

' [" la ths Law of Moan, dietated hy (ba Diidnity himaslf, 
«u aDDoiinced k text, nhicti, ag iDtetpteUd liMntlj, luring 
been inierled ioto the Ciimiiisl Code of all Chriitiau Dsdooi, hai 
occaiiaued much cruelty wd bloodihed, either from ita tenat b«- 
ing muundentodd, or that, heiog eicluurelf calculated for tha 
Iiraditn, it nude part of the judicial Mowo diipenialion, and 
nu abrogated, like ths greater part of that lair, by the mors 
benign and cl6meat diepeniition of the Goipcl." — Sia VF. Scan, 
Jjtttert on Dtmonology, p. G2.] 
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But In the seveDteenth centnry, the beUef in this 
imaginary crime was general, and the prosecutionSi 
especially in Scotland, were very frequent. James 
VI.i who often turned the learning he had acquired 
to a very idle use, was at the trouble to write a 
treatise against witchcraft, as he composed another 
against smoking tobacco ; and the Presbyterian 
«lei^yi however little apt to coincide with that 
Monarch's sentiments, gave full acceptation to his 
opinion on the first point of doctrine, and very 
many persons were put to death as gnilty of thii 
imaginary crime. 

I must, however, observe, that some of those 
executed for wit^craft well deserved their fate. 
Impostors of hoth sexes were found, who deluded 
credulous persons, by pretending an intercourse 
with supernatural powers, and furnished those who 
consulted them with potions, for the purpose of 
revenging themselves on their enemies, which were 
in fact poisonous compounds, sure to prove &tal to 
those who partook of them. 

Among many other instances, I may mention 
that of a lady of high rank, the second wife of a 
northern earl, who, being desirous of destroying 
lier husband's eldest son by the former marriage, 
in order that her own son might succeed to the 
father's title and estate, procured drugs to effect 
her purpose from a Highland woman, who pretend- 
ed to be a witch or sorceress. The fatal ingredients 
were mixed with ale, and set aside by the wicked 
countess, to be given to her victim on the first fit- 
ting opportunity. But Heaven disappointed her 
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pnrpoBe, and, at the same time, inflicted on her tt 
dreadful paniahment. Her ovn ion, for whoae 
advantage nbe meditated tliis horrible crime, re- 
turning fatigned and thimy ftom bunting, lighted 
by (^noe on this fatal cup of liquor, drank it with- 
out heeilatioDt and died in consequence. The 
wretched nuxer of the poison was tried and exe- 
cuted ; bnt, although no one could be lorry that 
the agent in anch a deed was brought to punish- 
ment, it is dear she deserved death, not as a witch, 
bnt as one who was an accomplice in murder by 
poison. 

Bnt most of the poor creatures who anffered 
death for witdicraft were aged persona, usually 
unprotected females, living alone, in a poor and 
miserable condition, and disposed, from the pee- 
vishness of age and infirmity, to rail agiunst or 
desire evil, in their froward humour, to neighbonra 
by whom they were abused or slighted. Wbea 
gnch unhappy persons had nnwiltlngly given vent 
to impotent anger in bad wishes or imprecations, 
if a child fell sick, a horse became lame, a bullock 
died, or any other nuKfortune chanced in the family 
against which the ill-will had been expressed, it 
subjected the utterer instantly to the charge of 
witchcraft, and was received by judges and jury as 
a strong proof of gnilb If, in addition to this, the 
miserable creatore had, by the oddity of her man- 
ners, the crossness of her temper, the habit of speak- 
ing to horself, or any other signs of the dotage 
which attends comfortless old age and poverty, 
attracted the ■ngpidons of her credulous neighbours^ 
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she was dien said to have been beld and reputed a 
witch, and was rarely permitted to escape being 
bornt to death at the stake. 

It was eqndly fttat for an aged peraon of the 
lower ranks, if, as was freqnentlj the case, she' 
conceived herself to possess any pecnliar receipt or 
charm for curing diseases, either by the application 
of medicines, of which she had acquired the secret, 
or by repeating words, or using spells and charms, 
which the superstition of the time supposed to hare 
tiie power of relieving maladies that were beyond 
the skill of medical practitioners- 
Such a person was accounted a urhite witch ; 
one, that is, who employed her skill for the benefit, 
not the harm, of her fellow-creatures. But still- 
she was a sorceress, and, as such, was liable to be 
brought to the stake. A doctress of this kind was 
equally exposed to a. like charge, whether her pa- 
tient died or recovered ; and she was, according 
to circumstances, condemned for using sorcery 
whether to cure or to kill. Her allegation that she 
had received the secret from family tradition, or 
from any other source, was not admitted as a de- 
fence i and she was doomed to death with as little 
hesitation for having attempted to cure by myste- 
rious and unlawful means, as if she had been 
charged, as in the instance already given, with 
having assisted to commit murder. 

The following example of such a case is worthy 
of notice. It rests on tradition, bnt is very likely 
to be true. An eminent EngUsh judge was tra- 
velling the circuit, when an old woman was brought 

VOL, XXIV. I 
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before dim for luuig a ^U to cnre dboneis of 
sight, by hamgiag a olew of yarn round the neck of 
the patient. Marvelloug things were told by the 
witnesses, of the cares whit^ this spell had per- 
formed en patients far beyead the reudi of ordi- 
nary medicine. The povr woman made no other 
defence than \j protesting, that if there was any 
witchcraft in the ball of yarn, afae kaew nothing of 
it. It had been given her, ghe aotdi thirty years 
before, by a yoaiig Oxford student^ for As cnre 
of one of her own family, who barii^ used it with 
advantage for a dieor^r in her eyes, she had seen 
no harm hi leading it for the relief of others who 
laboured nader similar infirmity, or in accepting a 
HHall gratuity for doing so. Her defence was 
little attended to by the jury ; bat the judge was 
mnch agitated. He a^ed the woman where she 
resided when she obtained poBsession of this valuable 
relic. She gave the name of a village, in whidt 
she had ia farmer times kept a petty alehouse. 
He then looked at the clew very earnestly, and at 
lengtii addressed the jary. <■ Gentlemen," he said. 
" we are on idee point «f committing a great injus- 
tioe to this poor M woman ; and to prevent it, I 
mast publicly oonfess a ^ece of early folly, which 
does me no faonoar. At the time this poor crea- 
ture speaks of, I was at college, leading an idle 
and careless life, which,' had I not been given graea 
to correct it, mnst have made it highly improbable 
tiiat ever I shonld have attained my present sitna- 
tion. I clianced to remain for a day and mght in 
tint woman's al^onse, witiioot having money t» 
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diidiarge my reckoDing;. Not knowing what to 
do, and seeing her macb occupied witfc a diild who 
had w«>k eyei, I had the nieannese to pretend that 
I could write out a spell that would mend her 
daughter's sight, if she would accept it instead of 
her hill. The ignorant woman readily agreed ; 
and I scrawled some figures on a piece of parch- 
ment, and added two lines of nonsensical doggrel, 
m ridicule of btf credulity, and caused her to 
make it np in that dew which has so eearly cost 
her her life. To prove the truth of thw, let the 
yam be unwonnd, and you may judge of the effi- 
cacy of the spell." The clew was unwound accord- 
ingly; and the following pithy couplet was found 
on the «Bclosed bit of parcfantenO— 



It was CTsdMrt that those who were «u-ed hy 
Midi a spell, mast have been indebted to uatBrfv 
with some assistance, perhaps, fron imagvnatioo. 
Bat the users of such channB were not always so 
Iticky as to light npon the perxm who drew them 
vp ; SHd doubles many innooent and unfortunate 
creatures were executed, as the pooralewHe wo»ld 
haire boea, had ehe «ot lighted upon her forsser 
enstooMr in the unexpected diaraoter of hec 
judge. 

AnotiiH- M womaa is said to hare cnred many 
-cattle cf the morraM, hy a repethion of a oataiu 
verse. The fee which Ae required) was a loaf of 
Wead and ■ wlr«r pennf; aud irhea she was 
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commanded to reveal tlie magicul Teraes which 
wronght Riich wonders, they were foand to be 
the following jest on the credulitif of her cus- 
tomers : — 



It was not medicine only which witchery was snp- 
posedto mingle with; hut any remarkable degree 
of dexterity in an art or craft, whether attained by 
skill or industry, subjected those who possessed it 
to similar suspicion. Thns it wag a dangerons 
Thing to possess more thriving cows than those of 
the neighbourhood, though their superiority was 
attained merely by paying greater attention to feed- 
ing and cleaning the animals. It was often an 
article of 'suspicion, that a woman had spun con- 
siderably more thread than her less laborious neigh- 
bours chose to think conld be accomplished by or- 
dinary industry ; and, to crown these absurdities, 
a yeoman of the town of Mailing, in Kent, was 
^censed before a justice of peace as a sorcerer, 
beoanse he used more frequently than bis compa- 
Tiions to hit the mark which he umed at. This dex- 
terity, and some idle story of the archer's amusing 
himself with letting a fly hum and buzz around 
him, convinced the judge, that the poor man's skiU 
in his art was owing to the assistance of some imp 
of Satan. So he punished the marksman severely, 
to the great encouragement of archery, and as a 
wise example to all justices of the peace. 

Other charges, the moat ridiculons and impro- 
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bable, were bronght against those suspected of 
witchcraft. They were supposed to have power, 
by going throngrh some absurd and impions cere- 
mony, to summon to their presenes the Author of 
KtiI, who appeared in some mean or absurd sbapej 
and, in return for the invokers renouncing their 
redemption, gave them the power of arenging 
themselves on their enemies ; which privilege) with 
that of injuring and teazing their fellow-creatnres> 
was almost all they gained from their new master. 
Sometimes, indeed, they were said to obtain from 
him the power of flying through the air on broom- 
sticks, when the Foul Fiend gave pnblic parties ; 
and the accounts given of the ceremonies practised 
on such occasions are equally disgusting and vul- 
gar, totally foreign to any idea we can have of a 
spiritual nature, and only fit to be invented and 
believed by the most ignorant and brutal of the 
human species. 

Another of these absurdities was, the belief that 
the evil spirits would attend if they were invoked 
with certain profane and blasphemous ceremonies, 
such as reading the Lord's Prayer backwards, or 
the like ; and wonld then tell the future fortunes 
of those who had raised them, as it was called, or 
inform them what was become of articles which 
had been lost or stolen. Stories are told of such 
exploits by grave authors, which are to the fall 
as ridiculous, and indeed more so, than any thing 
that is to be found in fairy tales, invented for the 
amusement of children. And for all this incredible 
nonsense, unfortunate creatures were imprisoued> 
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1«rtitred, and finallj bnmt alire, by the gentence of 
their indues. 

It is itrange to find, tliat tJio penom KceaMd Qf 
tins imaginary crime in nMst caac* pared the wvf 
Sn tbeir own condeni natron, by confeiting and ad- 
nittin^ the troth of all the monstroos absurdiliei 
vhicb w«re charged against tbem by thei 
This may snrpriM yon j but yet it can be 
&r. 

Many of tbeas poor creatarea were (xany, and 
iDfinn ID mind a* well as body ; and, hearing them- 
aelrea charged with mck monatroBS enormities by 
those whom they aceomited wise and learned, be- 
came half peramded of their own gwll, and aHent- 
«d to all tbe nonaensieal qnestiong which were pot 
to them. Bnt this was not all. Very many made 
these confesiioni nnder the inflnence of torture^ 
which waa applied to tbrnn with cruel sererity- 

It is trnei the ordinary courts of justice in Sea(- 
hnd had not the power of examining criminaU nn- 
der tortnre, a privilt^e which waa reterred for the 
Friry ConmaL Bnt this was m slight protection ; 
for witches were seldom tried before the ordinary 
Criminal ConitS) beonse tbe Judges and lawyers, 
though they conid not deny the exjstenee of a 
crime for which the law had assigned a ponishBtoBt, 
yet showed a degree of tncrednlity re^wcUng 
-witchcraft, which was snpposed frequently to lead 
to the etc^>e of those accused of ibit nnpopatar 
crime, when in tho management at prorcssional per- 
■ons. To avoid the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
^oftidary, and ether regnlar crimina] jnriidictioiH* 
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the trial of witchcraft to the province* was mually 
brought before conmiBsioners spptunted by the 
Pxiry CoonciL These commistion^ were com- 
monly GO antry gentlemen and clergymen, who^ 
irom ignorance on the one side, misdirected learn- 
JDg on the other, and bigotry on both, were u 
eager in tbe prosecution as the valgar ooold dettre.' 
By their commission they had the power of tor- 
tare, find employed it nnsorupuloiuly, nniaUy call- 
ing in to their aasiatance a witch-finder ; a Mlow, 
that is, who made money by pretending to hare 
peculiar art and excellence in discovering these 
offenders, and who sometimes ondertook to rid a 
parish or township of witches at so much a-head, 
as if they had been foxes, wild-eats, or other Ter> 
mil). These detestable impostors directed the 
process of the tortore, which frequently consisted 
in keeping tbe aged and weary beings from sleep, 
and compelliag tbem to walk np and down their 
prison, whenever they began to dose their eyes, 
and in mnning needles into their flesh, nnder (we- 
tence of discorering a mark, which tit« witdi- 



i« multituda of miaer- 
i at the attic of the FaUl Slitera, 
ind Criwltjr. But it u impouiblg 
te of th« aamben of the Ticcimt. Foe not only 
du Lonh of JantiowiJ, but bulin of ragilitiH, )h«iA of coun- 
tiea, ud tha mdttM tribo of Csmmiiaianan ip|Kiiat*d by th« 
PriTj Conndl, and »inetinn bj Puliamant, nSifutcd b> tbt 
print* nho dnggHJ th> Tictima to tha ittu, Thart ii id ia- 
■tonca of the Counoi], at ona aadtrunt, gnnting fiurtten grpa~ 
Tate Commiititxt M toM triai of latthti-" — Crimaal Triah, 
p. 366.J 
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Gndera affirmed the devil bad impresied on their 
skin, in token that they were his property and sub- 
jects.' It is no wonder that wretched creatures, 
driven mad by pain, and want of sleep, confessed 
any thing whatever to obtain a moment's relief, 
though they were afterwards to die for it. 

But besides the imbecility of snch victims, and 
the torture to which they were subjected, shame 
and weariness of life often caused their pleading 
guilty to accusations in themgelyes absurd and im- 
possible. Yon must consider, that tiie persons 
accused of witchcraft were almost always held 
guilty by the public and by their neighbours, and 
that if the court scrnpled to condemn them, it was 
a common thing for the mob to take the execution 
into their own hands, and duck the unhappy 
wretches to death, or otherwise destroy them. The 
fear of such a fate might determine many of the 
accused, even though they were in their sound 
mind, and unconstrained by bodily tortore, to plead 
guilty at once, and rather lose their wretched life 
by the sentence of the law, than expose themselves 
to the fury of the prejudiced multitude. A singu- 
lar story is told to this effect. 

'["Such tha ordimtTy treilment of a nitcb. Bat if tliepri- 
iontr wucnduednithiiiicommDnfartitiide,othermet!ii>d>wcraiued 
to extort coDfmiioa, The boots, the caspitclaisaj and thepilnii^ 
winkt, eDginfla for tortarjjig tte legii the anon, and the fing«ra, 
Hen applied to eitlitr aei; and tLnt vilii ludi violence, thiC 
aometiaiM the blood would have apouted from the lirabi ; loailing 
with haavf irona, and whippiag nith cordi, ell tha altin and 
flnh wers lorn fcoin tha bonea, have also been tlie adopted ma- 
thoda of tormeat." — AaMoi, p. 368>J 
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An old iromaa and her daughter were tried as 
witches at Haddm^ton. The principal cyidence 
of the crime was, that thongh miBerably poor, the 
two females had contriTed to look " fresh and fair," 
during the progress of a terrible famine, which 
reduced even ibe better classes to straits, and 
brought all indigent people to the point of starv- 
ing ; while, during the nniversal distress, these 
two women lived on in their usual way, and never 
either begged for assistance, or seemed to suffer by 
the general calamity. The jury were perfectly 
satisfied that this could not take place by any na- 
toralmeans; and, as the accased persons, on under- 
going the discipline of one Kincaid, a witch-finder, 
readily admitted all that was asked about their 
intercourse with the devil, the jury, on their con- 
fession, brought them in guilty of witt^craft with- 
out hesitation. 

The King's Advocate for the time (I believe 
Sir George Mackenzie is named) was sceptical on 
the subject of witchcraft. He visited the women 
in private, and tirged them to tell the real tmtli. 
They continued at first to maintain the story they 
had given in their confession. Bnt the Advocate, 
perceiving them to be women of more sense than 
ordinary, urged upon them the crime of being ac- 
cessary to their own death, by persisting in accu- 
sing themselves of impossibilities, and promised 
them life and protection, providing they would 
unfold the true secret which they used for their 
subsistence. The poor women looked wistfully on 
each other, like people that were in perplexity. At 
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length, the mother lud, « Yon are rery good, my 
lord, and I dare lay yonr power is very great, bat 
yon cannot be of we to ay da^hter and me. If 
yon were to let ni at liberty from the bar, yott 
conld not free as ftoat tiie suspieion of hemg witches. 
As Boon ai we retnm to oar hut, w* shall be wel- 
comed by the Tiolenee and abnse of all onr neigh' 
hours, who, if they do not heat oar brains out, or 
drown ng on the fpot, will retain hatred and malice 
against ns, which will be sbowB on erery occasion, 
and make onr life so miserable, that we bare made 
up onr minds to preier death at onee." 

" Do not be afraid of yonr neighbonra," said the 
Adrocate. " If yon will tmat yonr secret with 
me, I will take care of yon for the rest of yonr 
livec, and send you to an estate of mine in the 
north, where nobody oaa know any thing of yonr 
liietory, and where, indeed, the people's ideas are 
such, that, if they even thoi^t yon witches, they 
'wonld rather regvd yon with fear and respect tbaa 
hatred." 

The wonMn, moved by his protniseB, told him, 
that, if fae wonld canse to be removed an old empty 
tronk which stood in the comer of ibeir hnt, and 
dig the earth where he saw it had been stirred, he 
wonld find the secret by meant of which they had 
been supported throngh the iamine ; protesting to 
Heaven, at the same time, that they were totally 
innocent of any ontawfnl arts, such as liad been 
imputed to them, and which tbey liad confessed in 
their despair. Sir George Mackenzie hastened to 
examine the spot, and foand concealed in the earth 
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two Brkina of Bahed siuili, one of then Deniy 
naftj. Ob ibis Rtxanffe food the poor women kad 
been BOiirighed dnrir^ the hnuDe. The Adrockte 
irai as good as his word ; and the story sbows how 
little weight is tobcljudon tlM frequent confessions 
of the party ia cases of witchcraft. 

As this story is only traditional, I will mention 
tw« etherc »f the nme kind, to which I can give a 
precise date. 

Tbe first of these instance* regards a woman of 
nnk, mnch soperior to those who were Dsnally 
Kcntcd of this imaginttry erinte. She was sister 
of Sir John Henderson of Fordcl, and wife to th» 
Iiurd of Pittardo, in FU'e. Notwithstanding^ ber 
honosrable birth and connexicms, this nnf<wtanMe 
matron was, in the year 1649, imprisoned in tfao 
craunon jail of Edinbvgb, from tbe month of Jviy 
till the middle of die month of I>ecembn', when she 
was finind dead, with erery symptom of poison. 
Undoubtedly the infamy of the charge, and the 
sense tbat it mnst destroy ber character and disgrace 
her family, was tbe cause which instated her to 
ccHnmit suicide. 

The same sentiment which drore this poor tady 
to her deadi, was expressed by a female, yotmg and 
handsome, executed at Paisley in 1697, in the fol- 
lowing short answer to some of ber friends, who 
were blaming ber for not being sufficiently active 
in defending herself npon b^r trial. " They have 
taken away my character," she said, " and my life 
is not worth preserving." 

Bat de most affecting instance of snch a cob- 
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fenion bein^ made, and persisted la to the last, hy 
an innocent person, ii recorded by one who was a 
diligent colleclor of witch stories, and a faithful 
belierer in them. He says, that in the village of 
Lander, there was a certain woman accused of 
witchcraft;, who for a long time denied her giiilu 
At length, when all her companions in prison had 
been removed, and were appointed for execution, 
and she herself abont to be left to total solitade, the 
poor creatnre became weary of life, and made a 
false confession, avowing that she was guilty of 
certain facts, which, in the opinion of the times, 
amounted to witchcraft. She, therefore, made it 
her petition that she should be put to death with 
the others on the day appointed for their execu- 
tion. Her clergyman and others, on considering 
this young woman's particular case, entertained, 
for once, some doubts that her confession was not 
sincere, and remonstrated strongly with her npon 
the wickedness of causing her own death by a false 
avowal of guilt. But as she stubbornly adhered 
to her confession, she was condemned, and ap- 
pointed to be executed with the rest, as slie had so 
earnestly desired. Being carried forth to the place 
of execution, she remained silent during the first, 
second, and third prayer, and then perceiving that 
there remained no more but to rise and go to the 
stake, she lift np her body, and with a loud voice 
cried out, " Now, all yon that see me this day, 
know that I am now to die as a witch, by my own 
confession ; and I free all men, especially the mini- 
sters and magistrates, of the guilt of my blood. I 
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take it wholly upon myaelf — my blood be Upon 
say own bead ; and, as I mnst mfdc« answer to the 
God of Hearen pregently, I declare I am as free 
of witchcraft ai any child ; but bein^ delated by a 
malicious woman, and pat in prison under the name 
of a witch, — disowned by my husband and friends, — 
and seeing no ground of hope of my coming out of 
prisont or ever coming in credit again, throagh the 
temptation of the devil I made np that confeSBian, 
on purpose to destroy my own life, being weary of 
it, and choosing rather to die than lire." — And so 
died.* 

It was remarkable that the number of supposed 
witches seemed to increase in proportion to the 
increase of punishment. On the 22d of May, 1650, 
the Scottish Parliament named a committee for 
enquiry into the depositions of DO leas than fifty-four 
witches, with power to grant such commissions as 
we have already described, to proceed with their 
trial, condemnation, and execution. Supposing 
these dreaded sorceresses to exist in such numbers, 
and to possess the powers of injury imputed to 



the ptT$oa of the Kccuaed, theic ingenioua malica uui1«d the 
ncrs delinte helingi and atdcDt iffeedoiit of tht m-ind. An ig«d 

■acce of' thB acoiued, in order to aubdua hur rtiolutioa. Nay, 

from Ihs malic« of their proucuton. If an uofortuDite womui, 
tiambling at a citaUon for witchcraft, ended her luSeringa bf 
h«r own handi, iha was dragged from her hauie at a hone'i-Ui^ 
■ad bati«d undei the gallowi." — ^bsot, p. 36e.J 
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(Jtm, it WM to be «xpect«d, m Reginald Scat 
cxpreaieR hiHitel^ that " there would neitfaer be 
butt«r iH the efanni, nor oow in the daw, nor com 
jm tiie field, ■« fsir v«Btber witboi^ nor faeald 
withiB doon." Indeed tbe extent to wbidi people 
inddlged tboir homrB and sBspidoBs, wu in iudf 
tbe proof of tbeir being' fandfoL If, in a wauU pro- 
▼iBce, or even a petty town, tbere bad exiited 
Korei of people poMewed of BiqiemitBral power, 
the resiilt wonld be, that tbe lawi «f aature would 
have been liable to constant iMerrnption. 

Tbe English judges appointed fur Scotland in 
CiomwelTfl time saw the ^ntAty and absurdity of 
wkch-triali, and endeaTonred to pat a stop to 
them ; bat tbe dianks which they received were 
only reflections <« theor principle! of toleradon, 
the benefit of which, in liie opinion of liie B«otf, 
was extended, by this lenity, not only to heretiee 
of every denomination, bat eren to tbo«e who 
worshipped the devil. Some went still farther, 
Mtd accesed the Sectaiiee of holding iaUxoomne 
widi evil spirit! in their devotions, Thii wae 
particularly reported and believed of the Quakers, 
the most simple and moral of aH dissenters from 
tbe chnrch. 

Wiser and better views on the sn^ect beg;nn 
to prevail in the end of the sereateentb century, 
and capital proucntions for this imaginary crime 
were seen to decrease. The last instttaoe of 
«xecntiwt for witohcnft te^ place in tbe remote 
province of Sudierland, In 1722, nndtir the direc- 
tion of an igBorant proviixaa] judge, who was OSD- 
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BiiTed hy his superiors for the proceediog.' The 
Tictim was an old woman in her last dotage, so 
siUy that she was delighted to warm her wrinkled 
hands at the fire which was to consume her ; and 
who, while they were preparing for her execation> 
repeatedly said, that bo good a blaxe, and so many 
neighbours gathered round it, made the most 
cheerful sight she had seen for many years I 

The laws against witchcraft both in England 
and Scotland, were abolished ; and persons who 
pretend to fortune-telling, the lue vf spelb, or 
simihu- mysterisiu feate of skill, sre nowpwiished 
aa oommoii knarea and impoaton. Since this has 
been the case, no one has erer beard of witches er 
witchcraft, even among the most ignorant of the 
vulgar ; so that the crime sinst hare been entirely 
imaginary, since it ceased to eicist so soon as men 
ceased to hunt it oat for punishment. 

'[" TheUn penon who wu proieeuted bflfora tiie Lordt of 
JutticiBTi, fnT witclicrBft wu Eliptth RjJi, who vu tried beforo 
Lord AnilrnW at Ita DuDifrin circuit, an the Sdof Mbj, 1709. 
No ipeciil act of oitchcrafl wu chained againat her ', tha imlici- 

aad rrpvtt a iritch, and thstihe hadu>«d diraatemng eipreiuDna 
againit psnaoa at enmity with her, who were tittermtdi -ritited 
with tha loH of cattle, at the death of frien^ and ooe of whom 
IBS mad. The jur; b; a mejoritj' of Toicaa fouod tbeia artidel 
ptored, and the judge ordained tha priaoner to be bnmed oa the 
olteek, and to b* bmiihed Sooltand for life."— Auiot, pp. 366, 
367.1 
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CromnxWi SytUm of Gooemment — Ut I>ealh~Sichard 
CromuietCi Aeccaion to the Fratedorate, and Retirement 

from it — Anecdaiei of him — General Mimi'i Advance to 

London — Diuolulion of the Long Parliamenl^Sir John 
Grenvilie't Inierviete wilh Monk, omj Prapotal for'ihe 

BeoMoftht Eriied Stevxirit— The Sttloratiim— Arrival 

of Oerlet U. at Dover. - 

[1658-1660.] 

Oliver CBOsnrELL, who, in the extraordinary 
manner I hare told you, raised bimself to the 
snpreme sovereignty of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, was a man of great talents, and, as has 
been already said, not' naturally of a severe or 
revengeful disposition. He made the kingdoms 
which he ruled formidiible to foreign powers ; and 
perhaps no goremment wu ever more respected 
abroad than that of the Lord Protector. 

At home Cromwell had a very difficult task to 
perform, in order to maintain his usurped antho- 
rity. He was obliged on several occasions, as has 
been successfully done in other countries by usur- 
pers of his class, to convoke some kind of senate 
or parliament, consisting of his own creatures, 
who might appear to divide ^th him the power. 
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and save him, in appearance at least, the odium 
of gaverninf; by hu loie authority. Bnt such was 
the spirit of tlie English nation, that whenever 
Cromwell coaroked a Parliament, thoogh in a 
great measure conainting of his own partisans, and 
thongli the rest were studionsly chosen as mean 
and ignorant persons, the instant that they met 
they began to inqnire into the gronnd of the pro- 
tector's anthority, and proposed measures which 
interfered with his assnmption of sapreme power. 
' In addition to this, the Tsrions factions into 
which the country was divided, all agreed in hating 
the usurped power of the Protector, and were 
frequently engaged in conspiracies against him, 
which were conceived and carried on not only by 
Cavaliers and Presbyterians, bnt by Repablicans, 
and even by soldiers among his own ranks. 

Thus hard pressed on every side, the Protector 
displayed the ntmost sagacity in his mode of 
defending himself. On two or three occasions, 
indeed, he held what he called High Courts of 
Justice, by whose doom both Cavaliers and Pres- 
byterians suffered capital pnubbment for plots 
against his government. Bnt it was with reluc- 
tance Cromwell resorted to sndi severe measures. 
His genend policy was to balance parties against 
eacJi other, and make each of them desirous of the 
snhsistwice of his authority, rather than mn the 
jrisk of seeing it changed for some other than their 
«WB, At great expense and by constant assidmty, 
be Bwintained spies in the councils of every Action 
of die state, and often the least suspected, and 

VOL. xziv. K 
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apparently most rehement, among the hostile 
parties, were, in private, the mercenarjr tools of 
Cromwell. 

In the wandering conrt of Charles 11. in parti- 
cnlar, one of the most noted cavaliers was Sir 
Richard Willis, who had fbnght hravely, and 
suffered mnch, in the cause both of the late King 
and of bis son. There was no man among the 
Royalists who attended on Charles's person so 
much trusted and honoured as this gentleman, 
who, nevertheless, enjoyed a large pension from 
Cromwell, and betrayed to him whatever schemes 
were proposed for the restoration of the exiled 
monarch. By this and similar Intercourse, the 
Protector had the means of preventing the nume- 
rous conspiracies against him from coming to a 
head, and also of opposing the machinations of one 
discontented party by means of the others. 

It is believed, however, that, with all his art, 
the Protector would not have been able to main- 
tain his power for many years, A people long 
accustomed to a free government were generally 
incensed at being subjected to the unlimited au- 
thority of one man, and the discontent became 
nniversal. It seemed that, towards the conclusion 
of his life, Cromwell was nearly at the end of his 
expedients ; and it is certain, that his own conduct 
then displayed an apprehension of danger which 
he had never before exhibited. He became morose 
and melancholy, always wore secret armour under 
his ordinary dress, never stirred abroad unless 
sorrounded with guards, never returned by the 
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ume road, nor slept above thrice in tbe same 
apartment, from the dread of assassination. His 
health brohe down under these gloomy appreben* 
sioni ; and on the 3d of September, 1658, he died 
at the age of sixty. His death was accompanied 
by a general and fearfbl tempest ;' and by another 
circEunstance equally gtriking in those superstitious 
times, namely, that he died on the day and month 
in which be had gained his decisive victories at 
Dunbar and Worcester. 

. The sceptre, which Oliver had held with so Arm 
a grasp, was transferred to that of his son, Richard 
Cromwell ; while the fnnerat of the deceased Pro- 
tector was solemnized at an expense soperior far 
to what England had bestowed oa tbe obsequies of 
any of her kings. But this apparent transmission 
of Oliver's authority to his son was only nominal. 
A Parliament, which Richard assembled that they 
might vote him snpplies, commenced an enquiry 
into the nature of the new Lord Protector's title ; 
and a council of officers whom be convoked, became 
refractory, and assumed an anthority which be 
dared not dispute with them. These military 
despots compelled Richard to dissolve the Farlia- 

' [" W« muitretign. HuTen hi> great loiil dotli clum 
In •tonni, u lond a* liii immortal hme ; 
Hit djing grotna — hit lut breath ihiia oar iila, 
Ani tttn uacut, fait for bii funtral pile ; 
About hii {nliee their broad rooti ue toit 
Into Ihs air— So Romului wuloit ; 
Naw Roma in aucli ateoipBal miu«d her king. 
And from obejing, fell to norihippicg." — Wallis.] 
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ment, and intwequently obliged liim to resign the 

office of Protector. He descended quietly 
1659. ' ""*** '■o'l'ble life, hardened noS only by 

many personal debt«, but idso by tbe de- 
mands ef those who had sapi^ied the exorbitant 
expenses of his father's funeral, which the Stato 
DDworthily and meanly sofiered to descend npon 
him. 

Richard Cromwell, removed from the dan^rs 
and tlie gnilt of power, lived a long and peaceable 
life, and died in 1712, at the age of eighty-six. 
Two anecdotes respecting him are worth mention- 
ing. When he was obliged to retire abroad on 
acconnt of his debts, Richard Cromwell, trayelling 
under a borrowed name, was led, from curiosity, to 
Tisit Pezenas, b pleasant town and castle in Lan- 
goedoc. The proprietor was the Prince of Conti, 
a French prince of the blood royal, who, hearing 
an Bnglish traveller was in the palace, had the 
curiosity to receive him, that he might learn th« 
latest news from England, which at this time aato- 
nished Europe by its freqnent changes of govran- 
ment. The French prince spoke to the stranger 
of Oliver Cromwell as a wicked man, and a law- 
less usurper of the government : but then he ac- 
knowledged his deep s^acity, high talents, and 
courage in danger, and admired the art and force 
with which he had snbjected three kingdoms to his 
own individual authority. " He knew how to com- 
mand," continued the prince, " and deserved to be 
obeyed. But what has become of the poor poltroon. 
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Richard — the cow&rd, the dastard, who gwe np, 
without a blow or struggle, all that his father has 
giuned P Have you any idea how the man could 
be Bucb a fool, and tnean-spirited caitiff?" Poor 
Sichard, glad to remain unknown where he was 
■o little esteemed, only replied, " that the abdica- 
ted Protector had been deceived by thou in whom 
he most trasted, and to whom his father had shown 
most kindness." He then took leave of the prince, 
who did not learn till two days afterwards, that he 
had addressed so unpleaaing a disconne to the per- 
son whom it principally regarded. 

The other anecdote is of a Ut«r date, being lub- 
•eqnent to 1705. Some lawsnit of importance 
required that Rjchard Cromwell should appear in 
the King's Bench Court. The judge who presid- 
ed showed a generous deference to fallen greatness, 
and to the mutability of human affairs. He re- 
ceived with respect the man who had been once 
Sorereign of England, caused a chair to be placed 
for him within the bar, and requested him to be 
covered. When the counsel on the opposite side 
began his speech, as if about to allude to Richard's 
descent from the obnoxious Oliver, the judge 
checked him with generous independence. " 1 will 
hear nothing on that topic, sir," he said ; " speak to 
the merits of the cause before us." After his ap- 
pearance in court, Richard Cromwell's curiosity 
carried him to the House of Peers, where he stood 
below the bar, looking around him, and making 
observations on the alterations which he saw. A 
person wiio heard a decent-looking old man speak- 
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ing in this way, sud to him, civilly, ■' It ia probably 
along wbile, sir, since you bave been in tbis honse?" 
—" Not since I sat in tbat ftbair," answered tlie old 
gentleman, pointing to tbe tbrone, on whicb he bad 
been, indeed, seated aa sorereign, when, more than, 
fifty years before, be received tbe addresses of both 
Houses of Parliament, on his succeeding to bis 
father in the supreme power. 

To retarn to public afiairg in London, where, 
Kfter the abdication of Richard, changes succeeded 
vith as little permanence as the reflection of faces 
presented to a mirror, — the attempt of the officers 
of the army to establish a purely military govern- 
ment, was combated by the return to Parliatnent 
of those republican members wham Oliver Crom- 
well had expelled, and whom the common people, 
by a vulgar but expressive nickname, now called 
the Rump ParliamenL Tbis assembly, so called 
because it was the sitting part of that whicb com- 
Bienced the civil war, was again subjected to mili- 
tary violence, and dissolved by General Lambert,' 
who unquestionably designed in bis own person to 

' [" Matlay aad Mota btougbt their regiminti ifltD Ptlua- 
yud, ruDluM to oppoiette Tiolence of Lambert ; but that attfiil 
general knan an eay iny of ditappoinling them. Hs placid 
h» iDldiera in the atreeta which lead to Weatin inner Hall When 
the apeaker came in hii ciuch. he ordered the horeea to be Curoed, 

in like mAnaer intercepted. And the tna reeimenta in Pilice- 
yud, ohaerving that they vere eipoied lo deiiiinn, peiceahly rs- 
tired to their quartera. A little before [hit bold enterpriia, ■ 
Bolenin fait hid been kept by the army ; and it ]i remarked, that 
thia ceremony wu the uaual prelude to every aigaal TLolonce which 
thej cummitlMl."— Htiui.j 
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act the part of Oliver Cromwell, though without 
«itber the talents or high repatatioo of the origiosl 
performer. But a general change had taken place 
in the gentiments of the nation. 

The pnblic had been to a certain degree pa- 
tient under the government of Olirer, to whom it 
was impossible to deny all the praise which belongs 
to firmness and energy ; but they saw with disgust 
these feeble nsurpers, by whom his vigorous go- 
vernment was succeeded, bustle amongst them- 
selves, and push each other from the rudder of the 
state, without consuldng the people at large. Re- 
tnembering the quiet and peaceful condition of the 
kingdom before the civil wars, when its kings suc- 
ceeded by hereditary right to a limited power, and 
when the popular and monarchical branches of the 
constitntion so judiciously balanced each other, 
that the whole British nation looked back to the 
period as one of liberty, peace, and lawful order ; 
and comparing this happy and settled state of 
public affairs with the recent manner in which 
every successive faction seized npoii power when 
they could snatch it, and again yielded it up to the 
grasp of another and stronger party, all men were 
filled with dissatisfaction. 

Upon the whole, the thonghts of all the judi- 
dous part of the nation were turned towards the 
exited prince, and there whs a general desire to 
call him back to the exercise of the government, an 
inclination which was only suppressed by the strong 
hand of the armed fanatics. It was absolutely ne- 
cessary that some military force should be on foot, 
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in order to eopa with these wartiice aaints, as they 
called themselves, before the general disposition of 
the kingdom could have room or freedom to express 
itself. 

As it was the disturbances in Scotland which 
first sbook the throne of Charles the First, so it 
was from the same country that the movement 
t«ok place which eventually replaced on the throne 
his son and heir. We hare already noticed that 
the kingdom of Scotland had been finally subdued 
by the efForb of Gleneral Monk, who afterwmrds 
governed it during the protectorate of Cromwell> 
and in obedience to his authority. 

Monk was a man of a grave, reserved, and saga- 
cious character, who had gained general esteem by 
the manner in which he managed Scottish a^rs. 
He had taken care to model the veteran troops under 
his command in that kingdom, so as to subject them 
to his own separate control, and to detach from their 
command such officers as were either violent en- 
thnaiasts, or pecaliarly attached to Lambert and 
his council of officers. Thus having under hisim- 
mediate command. a movable force of between 
seven and eight thousand men, besides those neces- 
sary to garrison Scotland, Monk eagerly watched 
the contest of the factions in London, in order to 
perceive and sei>e on the fit opportunity for action. 

This seemed to arrive when the army under 
Lambert again thrnst the Bump Parliament out of 
doors, and commenced a new military government, 
by means of a committee of officers, called tho 
Council of Safety. Monk then threw aside the 
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mask of indifference which he had long' worn, as- 
Mmbled bis forces on the Borders, and declared 
for the freedom of Parlianent, and a^ingt the 
milUary ^tion by which they had been sappressed. 
The peranation waa aniversa] tbrongfaoHt Britun, 
that Monk, by these general expresuons, meant 
something more effeotaal than merely restoring 
the anthority of the Bninp, which had Mien into 
the common contempt of all men, by the repeated 
aett of violence to which tbey had tamely Hubniit- 
ted. Bot General Monk, allowing all parties to 
■nppou what they thoD^t most probable, pro- 
ceeded to make his preparations for marching to- 
warda England with the greatest deliberation, 
irithont aufiering even a whisper to escape concern- 
ing the ultimate objects of the expedition. He 
uaembled the Scottish Conyentlon of E^statea, and 
aiked and received from it a supply of six months' 
pay, for the muntenance of his troops. The con- 
fidence entertained of his intentions was snch, that 
die Convention offered him the anpport of a Scot- 
tiah army of twenty-four thousand men ; but Monk 
dedined assistance which would have been unpo- 
pular in England. He then proceeded in bis plan, 
of new-modelling his army, with more boldness 
than before, dismissing many of the Independent 
officers whom he had not before ventured to ca- 
shier, and supplying their places with Presbyte- 
rians, and even with secret Royalists. 

The news of these proceedings spread through 
England, and were generally received with joy. 
Universal resistance was made to the payment of 
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taxes ; for the Rump Parliament had, on the eve 
of its expulsion by Lambert, declared it high trea- 
son to le»y money without consent of Parliament, 
and the provincei, where Lambert and his military 
coundl had no power of enforcing their illegtd 
ex&ctioBt, refused to obey them. The Council of 
Safety wanted money therefore, even for the pay- 
ment of their troops, and were reduced to extreme 
perplexity. 

Lambert himself, a brave man, and a good offi- 
cer, saw the necessity of acting with promptitude ; 
and placing himself at the head of a considerable 
force of veteran soldiers, marched towards Scot- 
]and. His numbers were enhanced by the report 
of the various spies and agents whom he sent into 
Monk's army under the guise of envoys. " What 
will yon do?" said one of these persons, address- 
ing a party of Monk's soldiers ; " Lambert is coming 
down against you with such nnmerous forces, that 
your army will not be a breakfast for him." 

" The north must have given Lambert a good 
appetite," answered one of Monk's veterans, " if 
he be willing to chew bullets, and feed upon pikea 
and mnsket barrels." 

I In this tone of deGance the two armies moved 
against each other. Lambert took up bis head- 
quarters at Newcastle. Monk, on the other hand, 
placed his at Coldstream, on the Tweed, a place 
which commanded the second best passage over 
that river, Berwick being already in his hands. 
Coldstream, now a thriving town, was then so mi- 
serable) that Monk could get no supper, even for 
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his own table, but wai fain to hare recourse to 
chewing tobacco to appease his hunger. Next 
day prorisiong Vere sent from Berwick ; and tLe 
camp at Coldstream is still kept in memory in the 
English army, by the second regiment of guards, 
which was one of those that composed Monk's 
rangnard, being called to thb day the Coldstream 
regiment. 

The rival generals at first engaged in a treaty, 
which Monk, perceiving Lambert's ibrces to be 
more nnmeroos than his own, for some time en- 
couraged, aware that want of pay, and of the laxu- 
ries to which they were accustomed in London, 
would soon induce his rival's troops to desert him. 

Disaffection and weariness accordingly began to 
diminish Lambert's forces, when at length they 
heard news &am the capital by which they were 
totally dispirited. Daring Lambert's absence, the 
presidency in the Military Committee, and the 
command of snch of the army as remained to over- 
awe London, devolved on General Fleetwood, a 
weak man, who really was overcome by the feel- 
ings of fanaticism, which others only affected.' In- 




ftom Lim Ihui that ' God had ipitten in liii fiee mu -uiuu uui, 
htn him ; ' lo tbat m«a ccued to wondec nhj Limberl had 
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capable of any exertion, this per*on taffared the 
troops under his command to be sedaced from his 
interest to that of the Rump Parliament, which 
thaa came again, and for the last time, into power. 
With these tidings came to Newcastle others of a 
utnre scarce less alarming. The celebrated Ge- 
neral Fairfax had taken armi in Yorkshire, and 
was at the head of considerable forces, both Cava- 
lierg and Presbyterians, who declared for calling a 
free parliament, that the national will might be 
consulted in the most coastitaldonal muiner, for 
once more regaining tbe blessing of a setded go- 
vernment. The soldiers of Lunb^'t, disconcerted 
by these erents, and reoeiTing no pay, began to 
break up ; and when Lambert himself attempted 
to lead diem back U> London, they left bim in such 
numbers, that his army seemed actually t« melt 
away, and leave the road to the capital open to 
Monk and the forces from Scotland. 

That general moved on accordingly, without 
opposition, carefully concealing his own intentions, 
receiving favourably all the numeroos applications 
which were made t« him for calling a new and free 
parliament, in order to regenerate the national 
constitution, but returning no reply which could 
give the slightest intimation of his ultimate pur- 
pose. Monk observed this mystery, in order, per- 
haps, that he might reserve to himself the power 
of being guided by circumstances — at all events, 

piaferred bim to tLe office of genei^ ud b«n airateiit with the 
tecood commuid !m himialL" — CLiaiVDaH, vti, n. pp. 706, 
708.] 
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knowing' well, tliat if he were to declare in faronr 
of any one party, or set of principles, among the 
varioua factious opinions which divided the state, 
the othen would at once unite against him, a conrse 
which they would be loath to adopt, while each as 
yet entertained hopes that he might tnm to their 
side. 

With the eyes of all the nation fixed upon him 
and his forces, Monk advanced to Barnet, within 
ten miles of London, and from thence caused the 
Parliament to onderstand that they woald do well 
to send from the city the remains of the army of 
Fleetwood, in case of discord between his troops 
and those which at present occupied the capital. 
The Rump Parliament had no alternative bat to 
take the hint, nnleai they had resolved to try the 
fate of battle at the head of those insubordinate 
troops, who had more than once changed sides be- 
tween Lambert and Fleetwood oa one side, and 
themselves on the other, against the steady vete- 
rans of the Scottish wars. The late army of Fleet- 
w'ood, excepting two regiments commanded by 
men whom Monk could perfectly trost, were or- 
dered to leave the city, and the general of the 
army of Scotland entered at the head of his troops, 
who, rough from a toilsome march, and bearing; 
oUier marks of severe service, made a far more 
hardy and serviceable, though a less showy appear- 
ance, than those who had so long bridled the peo- 
ple of Leodon. 

General MiHik, and the remnant of the Pailia- 
ment, met each other with external civility, bat 
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with gre&t distrait on both aides. They pro- 
pounded to him the oath of iibjaratioD, aa it wb( 
called, by which he was to renounce and abjure all 
allegiance to the Hoase of Stewart, and all at- 
tempts to restore Charles II. Bat the general 
declined takinif the oath ; too many oaths, lie said, 
had been already imposed on tlie public, unless 
they had been better kept. This circumstance 
seemed to throw light on Monlc's intentions, and 
the citiiena of London, now on auxions for the 
King's restoration as ever t^ey had been for the 
ezpalsioa of his father, passed a vote in Common 
Council, by which they declared they would pay 
no taxes or contributions to this shadow of a Par- 
liament, until the vacant seats in it should be filled 
up to the full extent of a genuine House of Com- 

The Rump Parliaroent had now, they conceired, 
an opportunity of ascertaining Monk's real puT' 
poiei and forcing him to a de^nsire measure. They 
laid their express commands on him to march into 
the city, seize npon the gates, break down the port- 
cullises, destroy the ports, chains, and other means 
of defending^ the streets, and take from the contu- 
macious citizens all means of protecting in futnro 
the entrance into the capital. 

Monk, to the astonishment of most of his own 
officers, obeyed the commands thus imposed on 
him. He was probably desirous of ascertaining 
whether the disposition of his troops would induce 
them to consider the task as a harsh and unworthy 
one. Accordingly, be no sooner heard bis soldiers 
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exclaiming at the disgrace of hecaming the tooli 
of the vengeance of the Rump members against 
the city of London, than he seemed to adopt their 
feelings and passions as bis own, and like t^em 
compluned, and complained aloud, of baring been 
employed in an nnjust and unpopular task, for the 
express purpose of rendering him odious to the 
«tiaens. 

At this crisis, the rashness of the ruling janto, 
for it would be absurd to term them a Parliament, 
gave the general, whom it was their business to 
propitiate if possible, a new subject of complaint. 
They encouraged a body of the most fanatical sect- 
sries, beaded by a ridiculous personage called 
Praise-God Barebone, ' to present a violent peti- 
tion to the House, demanding that no one should 

> [Of the Psrliiuneat choion by Cromwell in 1653, Hume 
ttji, "Theyfuund thenaelvet eipoied to the deiision of the 
public. Among the finitica of the houia there nu an iclivs 
membeT much noted foe hii loo; prajers, aermom, aod haranguea. 
He waa a laather-isUfir in [Fleet Street] London : hie aame 
Fraiie- God Sarebonc. Th» ridiciiloui nama aliuck the faocj 
of tha people ; aod the; connnonlf affiled to thia aaaemblj the 
appellation of Barebone'i Perlionieiil.'" — "It waa uatulfortha 
pretended uinla at that time to change their name from Henrj, 
Edward, be. which ihey regarded ta heathenitb, into othera 
more tani^ified and godly ; evea the New Teatunent namei 
Jamea, Peter, tec. were not held in lueh regard aa thoae boi- 
Towed from the Old Tealament, Heiekiih, Habakkuk, &c. &e. 
Sometimea * whole godl; aentence nat adopted as a name. There 
ate the name* of a Suiiei jurj encloied about that tiiae. ' Ac- 
otptw), Trevor of NarabaiD,'— ' Make Peace, Heaton of Hate,' 
— ' Staudbt-on-Oigh, Stringer of CTOwfaunt,'— ' Fight.th*- 
good-fight-of- Faith, White of Emer,' &c. &c. The brother td 
thii Priiie-God Barebone bad for name, ' 1/ Cltriat had luH ditd 
fbr yoa, j/iM hadbttn dama'd, SarAmti' But the people, tiied 
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be admitted to any office of public trast, or so macb 
ss to teach a school, witbout his having taken tho 
abjuration aatb ; and proposing, that any molioii 
made in Parliament for the reatorntion of the King 
sbonld be ritiited with the pains of high treason. 

The tenor of this petition, and the honour and 
faronr whi<^ it reoetred when presented, gave 
Monk the further cause of complaint against the 
Rump, or Remnant of the Farliament, which per- 
haps was what he cbiefly desired. He refused to 
return to Whitehall, where be bod formerly lodged, - 
and took up his abode in the city, where be found 
it easy to excuse bis late violence upon their de- 
fences, and to atone for it by declaring himself the 
protector and silly of tbe magistrates and commu- 
nity. From bis quarters in the heart of London, 
the general wrote to tbe Parliament an angry ex- 
postulation, charging them with a design to arm 
the more violent fanatics, and call in tbe assistance 
of Fleetwood and Lambert against tbe army he 
had marched from Scotland ; and recommending 
to them, in a tone of authority, forthwith to dia- 
solre themselves, and eaU a new Parliament, which 
should be open to all parties. Tbe Parliament) 
greatly alarmed at this intimation, sent two of their 
members to eomnvnicate with tbe general ; bnt 
they could only extract from him, that if writs went 
instantly forth for the new elections, it would be 
very well, otherwise, be tud tbey were likel3r t» 
disagree. 
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Tlie assurance that General Monk had openly 
qaarrelled with the present rulers, and was dis- 
posed to insist for a free and full Parliament, was 
made public by the printing and dispersing of the 
general's letter, and the tidings filled the city with 
most extravagant rejoicings. The Royalists and 
Presbyterians, foi^etting past animosities, niingled 
in common joy, and vowed never more to gratify 
the ambition of factious tyrants by their calamitoas 
dirisions. The rabble rnng all the bells, lighted 
immense bonfires in eTerystreet, and danced around 
them, whQe they drank healths to the general, the 
secluded members, and even to the King. .Bat 
the principal part of their amusement was roasting 
Tumps of poultry, or fragments of butcher-meat 
cut into that form, in ridicule of their late rulers, 
whose power they foresaw would cease, whenever 
a full Parliament xhould be convened. The revelry 
lasted the whole night, whiub was that of 11th 
February, 1660. 

Monk, supported at once by military strength 
and the consciousness of general popularity, did 
not wait until the new Parliament should be as- 
sembled, or the present dissolved, to take measures 
for destroying the influence of the junto now sit- 
ting at Westminster. He compelled them to open 
their doors, and admit to their deliberations and 
votes all the secluded members of their body, who 
}iad been expelled from their seats by military 
violence, since it was first practised on the occasion 
called Colonel Pride's Purge. These members, 
returning to Parliament accordingly, made by their 

VOL. xzir. L 
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nnMlwiri sach m predominant majority in the Honse* 
tiiat the fif^y or sixty persons who had lately heen 
«t the head of the Garefainenti were instantly re- 
dnced to the insignificance, as a party, from which 
Xhvy had only emerged by dint of the force which 
bid been exerciaed to exclade .the large body who 
'were now reitored to their seats. 

The £rst aots ^f the House thas renovated were 
to disband the refractory part of the army, to dis- 
poMess the disKfiected officers, of whom there were 
▼ery many, and to redaoe the country to a state 
of tranquillity ; after which tbey dteaolved them- 
sdves, 16th March, having first iuned writs to 
■ammon a new Parliament, to meet on the 25th of 
Afiril. Thns tiien finally ended the Long Parlia- 
ment, as it is called, which bad sat for nearly 
•wenty years ; .the mast eventful period, perhaps, 
m. British History. 

While this important revolntion was on the eve 
of taking place, Charles the Second's affairs seemed 
to be at a lawer ebh than they had almost ever 
been before. A general insurrection of the Cava* 
Iters had been defeated by Lambert a few months 
befiire, and tba severe measures which followed 
had, for (he time, totally sobdned the spirit, and 
almost crushed tite party of the Royalists. It was 
in rain that Charles had made advances to Monk 
while in Scotland, both through the general's own 
brother, and by means of Sir John Grenville, one 
of his nearest and most valued relatives and 
ftiends. If Monk's mind was then made op con- 
■cerning the part which he designed to perform, he 
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At least, wu determined to keep his purpose Beraet 
in his own bosom, and declined, thwefore, though 
civilly, to hear any proposition on the part of the 
banished family. The accounts which the little 
fxiled court received concerning Monk's advance 
Into England were eqnally disconsolate. All inter- 
conrse with the Cavaliers had heen carefully avoided 
by the doudy and tnysterious soldier, in whose 
hands Fortune seemed to place the fate of the British 
kingdoms. The general belief was, that Monk 
would renew, in his own person, the attempt in 
which Cromwell had succeeded and Lambert had 
f^led, and agun place a mUitary commander at the 
bead of the (jovernment ; and this opinion seemed 
confirmed by his harsh treatment of the City- 
While Charles and his attendants were in this 
state of despondence, they were suddenly aston- 
ished by the arrival from England of a partisanr 
named Baillie, an Irish Royalist, who had travel- 
led with -Mitreme rapidity to bring the exiled 
Prince the news of Monk's decided breach with 
tlie remnant of the Long Farli.'unent, and the 
temper which had been displayed by the City of 
London when his letter became public. The King 
and his small Council listened to the messenger as 
(hey would have done to one speaking in a dream. 
Overwearied and fatigued by the journey, and 
strongly excited by the importance of the intelli- 
gence which be brought them, the officer seemed 
rather like one nnder the influence of temporary 
derangement or intosication, than the deliber^e 
bearer of great tidings. His character was, how- 
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ever, known aa a gentleman of fidelity and firm- 
ness, and they heard Iiim with wonder again and 
again affirm, that London was blazing with bon- 
fires, that the universal wish of the people of all 
sorts, boldly and freely expresaed, demanded the 
restoration of the Kin^ to his authority, and that 
Monk had insisted apon the summoning of a free 
Parliament, which the junto called the Rump, had 
no longer the power of opposing. He produced 
also a copy of Monk's letter to the Parliament, to 
ehow that the general had completely brokea with 
that body. 

Other messengers soon confirmed the joyful 
tidings, and Sir John Grenville was despatched to 
IiOndon in all haste, with full powers to offer tbe 
general every thing which could gratify ambition 
or love of wealth, on condition of bis proving the 
fi'iend of Charles at this crisis. 

This faithful and active Royalist reached tbe 
metropolis, and cautiously refusing to open bis 
commission to any one, obtained a private inter- 
view with the mysterious and reserved general. 
He boldly communicated his credentials, and re- 
mained unappalled, when Monk, stepping back in 
surprise, asked him, with some emotion, how he 
dared become the bearer of such proposals. Sir 
John replied firmly, that all danger which might 
be incurred in obedience to bis Sovereign's com- 
mand had became familiar to him from frequent 
practice, and that the King, from the course which 
Monk had hitherto pursued, entertained the most 
confident hope of his loyal service. On this 
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General Monk eilher laid aside the mask which 
he had aln-ayg worn, or only now formed hU de~ 
termination upon u line of conduct that had hitherto 
been undecided in his own mind. He accepted of 
the high offers tendered to liim by the young 
Prince ; and, from that moment, if not earlier, 
made the interest of Chnrles the principal object 
of bia thoughts. It has been indeed stated, that 
he had expressed hia ultimate purpose of serving 
Charles before leaving Scotland ; but whatever 
may have been his secret intentions, it seems im- 
probable that he made any one his confident. 

At the meeting of the new Parliament, the 
House of Peers, which regained under this new 
aspect of things the privileges which Cromwell had 
suspended, again assumed their rank as a branch 
of the legislature. As the Royalists and Presby- 
terians concurred in the same purpose of resto- 
ring the Kjng, and possessed the most triumphant 
majority, if not the whole votes, in the new House 
of Commons, the Parliament had only to be in- 
formed that Grenville awaited without, bearing 
letters from King Charles, when he was welcomed 
into the House with shouts and rejoicings ; and the 
British Constitution, by King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, after having been suspended fur twenty 
years, whs restored at once and by acclamation. 

Charles Stewart, instead of being a banished 
pretender, whose name it was dangerous to pro- 
nounce, and whose cause it was death to espouse, 
became at once a lawful, beloved, almost adored 
prince, whose absence was mourned by the people>. 
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as thny might have bemoaned that oftbe annitsdf ; 
and numbers of the great or ambitions burned to 
Holland, where Chariea now was, some to plead 
former serriceg, some to excase ancient d^in- 
qaenctes, some to allege the merit of baying staked 
their lires in the King's cause, others to enrich the 
Monarch, by sharing with him the spoils which 
tbey had gained by fighting against bira. 

It has been said by historians, that this prenpi- 
tate and general haste in restoring Charles to the 
throne, witbont any conditions for the future, was 
throwing away all the advantage which the nation 
might have derived from the Civil Wars, and that 
it would have been much better to have readmitted 
the King upon a solemn treaty, which should have 
adjusted the prerogative of the Crown, and the 
rights of the subject, and settled for ever those 
great national questions which had been disputed 
between Charles the First and his Parliament. 
This sounds all well in theory ; but in practice 
there are many things, and perhaps the Restoration 
is one of them, which may be executed easily and 
safely, if the work is commenced and carried 
through in the enthusiasm of a favonrable moment, 
Irat which is likely enongh to miscarry, if pro- 
tracted beyond that happy conjuncture. The ardoor 
in favour of monarchy, with which the mass of the 
English nation was at this time agitated, might 
probably have abated during such a lengthened 
treaty, providing for all the delicate questions re* 
specting the settlement of the Church and State, 
ariiy involving a renewal of all the dis- 
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cnuions vhich had occasioned the Civil War. And 
supposing that the old discord was not rekindled 
by rakinj- Hmoii^ its ashee, still it should be re- 
membered that great part of Cromwell's army was 
not yet dissolred, and that even Monk's troops 
vere not altogether to be confided is. So that the 
least appearance of disunion, such M the discus- 
sions of the proposed treaty 'were certain to give 
rise to, might have afforded these warlike enthu- 
siasts a pretext for agfun asEembling together, and 
reinstating the military despotism, which they wer« 
pleased to term the Reign of tho Sainta. 

A circumstance occurred which showed how 
very pressing this danger was, and how little wis- 
dom there vronld have been in postponing liba 
restoration of a legal gorernment to the event of a 
treaty. Lambert, who had been lodged in the 
Toweras a dangerous person, made his escape from 
that state prison, fled to Daventry, and began to 
assemble forces. The activity of Colonel Ingolda- 
by, who had been, like Lambert himself, ^ . 
an officer under Cromwell, but who was 
now firmly attached to Monk, sljfled a spark which 
might have raised a mighty conflagration. H« 
succeeded in gaining over and dispersing tho 
troops who had assembled nnder Lambert, and 
making his former eomm&nder prisoner with his 
own hand, brought him back in safety to his old 
quarters in the Tower <^ London. But as tha 
roads were filled with soldiers of the old Crom- 
wellian army, hastening to join Lambert, it was 
dear that only the immediate Bappr«s>ion of Ub 
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force, and the captare of his person, prevented tbe 
renewal of general hoatiliciea. 

In BO delicate a state of affairs, it was of import- 
ance that the Restoration, being the measure to 
-which all wise men looked as the only radical cure 
for the distresses and disorders of the kingdom, 
shonid be executed hastily, leaving it in future to 
the mutual prudence of the King and his subjects 
to avoid the renewal of those points of quarrel 
which had given rise to the Civil War of 1641 ; 
since which time, both Royalists and Parliamenta- 
rians bad suffered such extreme misery as was- 
likely to make them very cautious howtheonemade 
unjnst attempts to extend the power of the Crown,, 
or the other to resist it while within its constitu- 
tional limits. 

The King landed at Dover on 26th May, 1660, 
and was received by general Monk, now gratified 
and honoured ivith the dukedom of Albemarle,, 
the Order of the Garter, and the command of the 
army. He entered London on the 29th, which was 
also his birth-day ; and with him came his two 
brothers, James Duke of York, of whom we shall 
have much to say, and the Duke of Gloucester, who 
died early. They were received with such extra- 
vagant shouts of welcome, that the King said to- 
those around him, " It mast surely have been our 
own fault, that we have been so long absent from a, 
oonntry where every one seems so glad to see us."' 

'["In tlui won Jerful m inner, " saji Clsrendon, "andwilll 
iGii inerediblB fxpadidon, did God put an end ID » Hfbellion that- 
huLiaged aculy twanlj yeaca, and b«n cairiad on witli lU Ite 
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faorrid circunKibLncea ofinurlbsr, dsvulatlon, ind parricide, that 

GoaeraL MrdIc'i marched into England : it wsa but three months 

monatroui Long Pailiancnt finally diHoIred : it nat )>ul a month 
aince the King'i Lettan and Deuliiatiooa Here rieliveied (o the 
Ne« Parliament. On (he fiiat of Maf they vtrt delivered, and 
hia Majeat; Hat at Whitehall oa the 3Sth of the itme iiioDth.''J 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

Giarader of Charles II.—Middteton tml ai High Com. 
tmtri<mer to Scotland— Meaiurei of the Scottish Par- 
liament for the Introduction of Epiicopacy — TVJai and 
Eieadion of the Marquis of Argute— Trial of Judge 
SuiiTiton and others — Ad of Unifomiity — tlie Nimcon- 
fomiing Clergy displaced — The Earl of Lauderdale sac- 
ceedi lo the poJvcr of Middletoit. 

[I6G0_1665.] 

Of Ciiarles the Second, who thus unexpectedly, 
and as it were by miracle, waa replaced on his 
father's throne, in spite of bo many obstacles as 
within even a week or two of the event seemed to 
render it incredible, I haye not much that is ad- 
vantageous tcfcteU yon. He was a prince of an 
excellent understanding, of which he made less use 
than he ought to have done ; a graceful address, 
much ready wit, and no deficiency of courage. 
Unfortunately, he was very fond of pleasure, and, 
in his zeal to pursue it, habitually neglected the 
interests of his kingdom. He was very selfish too, 
like all whose own gratification is their sole pur- 
snit ; and he seems to have cared little what be- 
came of friends or enemiea, providing he could 
maintain himselfon the throne, get money to supply 
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tlie expenses of a Inxorions and dbsolate coart, and 
enjoy a life of easy and dishononnible pleaijare. 
Be vrts good-natured in general ; bnt any appre- 
heneion of his own safety easily induced him to be 
tevere and eren cruel, for his love of self predo- 
minated above both his sense of justice and his 
natural clemency of temper. He vas alirays will- 
ing to sacrifice sincerity to conrenience, and per- 
haps the satirical epitaph, written upon him at hia 
own request, by his witty faTonrite, the Earl of 
Rochester, is not more severe than just — 

" Here liei our Sonreign Lord Ihe Kingr 

Who D<Tsr Kud B Coo'SEh tluDg, 
And ds*« did ■ itiis-aa*.' 

After this sketch of the King's character, we mast 
retom to Scotland, from which we have been 
absent since Monk's march from Coldstream, to 
accomplish the Restoration. 

This great event was celebrated with the same 
general and joyful assent in Scotland which had 
hailed it in the sister country. Indeed the Scots, 
daring the whole war, can hardly he said to have 
quitted their sentiments of loyalty to the monarchy. 
They had fought against Charles t., first to estab- 
lish Presbytery in their own countiy, and then to 
extend it into England ; but then even the most 
rigid of the Presbyterians had united in the resist- 
ance to the English invasion, had owned the right 
of Charles the Second, and asserted it to their se- 
vere national loss at the battle of Dunbar. Since 
that eventful overthrow, the influence of the Church 
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of Scotland over the people at large had been con- 
siderably diifiinished, by disputes among the mini- 
sters themselves, aa they espoased more rigid or 
more moderate doctrines, and by the various modes 
in which it had been Cromwell'^ policy to injure 
their respectability, and carb their power. But 
the Presbyterian interest was still very strong in 
Scotland. It entirely engrossed the western coun- 
ties, had a large share of inflaence in the south and 
midland provinces, and was only legs predominant 
in the northern shires, where the Episcopal interest 
preTailed. 

The PreKbyterian church was sufficiently alive 
to their own interest and that of their body, for 
they had sent to Monk's army, ere it bad readied 
London, an agent or commissioner to take care of 
the affairs of the Scottish Church in any revolution 
which should take place in consequence of the Ge- 
neral's expedition. 

This agent was James Sharpe, fnmous during his 
life, and still more in his deplorable death. At 
this time he was a roan competently learned, bold, 
active, and ambitiuug, displaying much leal for the 
interest of the Church, and certainly by no means 
negligent of his own. This Master James Sharpe 
quickly found, while in London, that there was 
little purpose of establishing the Presbyterian reli- 
gion in Scotland. It is true, that King Charles 
bad, on his former expedition into Scotland, deli- 
berately accepted and sworn t« the Solemn League 
and Covenant, the principal object of which was 
the establishment of Presbytery of the most rigid 
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kind. It waa also true, that the Earl of Lauder- 
dale, who, both from hid high talents, and Irom the 
long im[)ri8oanieiit which he had sustained ever 
since the battle of Worcester, had a peculiar tiUe 
to be consulted on Scotdsh aOairg, strongly advised 
the King; to suffer his northern subjects to retain 
possession of their darling form of worship ; and 
though he endearonred to gire this advice in the 
manner most agreeable to the King, ridiculing bit- 
terly the pedantry of the Scottish ministers, and 
reprobating the uses made of the CoTenant, and in 
CO far gratifying and amusing the King, still he 
returned to the point, that the Corenant and Pres- 
byterian discipline ought not to be removed from 
Scotland, while the people continued so partial to 
thera> They should be treated, he argued, like 
froward children, whom their keepers do not rex 
by struggling to wrest from them an anfitting play- 
thing, but quietly wait to withdi'aw it when sleep 
or satiety makes it indifferent to them. 

But the respect due to the King's personal en- 
gagement, as well as the opinion thus delivered 
by this worldly-wise nobleman, were strongly con- 
tested by those Cavaliers who professed absolute 
loyalty and devotion to the King, and affected to 
form their political opinions on those of Montrose. 
They laid upon die Presbyterian Church the whole 
blame of the late rebellion, and contended that the 
infamous transaction of delivering up Charles the 
First to the Parliamentary forces, was the act of 
Ml army guided by Presbyterian counsels. In short, 
they imputed to the Church of Scotland the whole 
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original guilt of the war, and ^ough It was allow- 
ed tliat they at length joined the royal cause, it 
TKot intmediateiy added that their acceiaian only 
took place wheo they were a&aid of being depri- 
ved of their power over men's congueacea, by Croni' 
well and hit independent scIuBinaticg, The King 
was then reminded) that he had been received by ibe 
Presbyterians less as th^r prince than as s passive 
tool and engine, whom they determined t« indulge 
in nothing save the name of a Sovereign ; and that 
his taking the Covenant had be«i under a degree 
of moral restraint, which Tendered it as little bind- 
ing as if imposed by personal violence. Lastly, the 
King was assured that tbe whole people of Scotland 
were now so ranch delighted with bis happy restorit- 
tion, that the moment was highly favourable for 
any innovation either in church or state, which 
nig'ht place the crown firmer on his head ; that no 
change conld be so important as the snbstitution o( 
Episcopacy for Presbytery ; and that the oppor- 
tunity, if lost, mi^t never return. 

The King himself had personal reasons, though 
ihey ought not to have entered into such a discus- 
ition, for cecollecting with diggnA the affronts and 
rigorous treatment which he had received from the 
Preabyterian leaders, before tbe battle of Dnnbar 
liad diminished their power. He had then adopt- 
ed a notion that Presbytery was not a religion " for 
a gentleman," and he now committed to Lord Mid- 
dleton, who was to be his High Commissioner and 
representative in the Scottish Parliament, full 
powers to act in the matter of altering the national 
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religions establUhment to tbe Episcopal modeli as 
«oon as he ehonld think proper. 

This determi nation was ugning the doom of 
Pretbytery as far as Charles could do so ; for Mid- 
^leton, though once in the service of the Cove- 
tunting Parliament, and as snch apposed to Mon- 
trose, by whom he was k>eat«i at the Bridge of 
Dee, haJl afterwarda been Major-General of tbe 
Dolce of Hamilton's ill-fated army, which was de- 
stroyed at Uttoxeter in 1648, and ever since that 
period had fonght bravely, though unsnccessfuUy, 
in the caose of Charles, maintaining at the same 
time tbe tenets of the most eictravagant Royali^m. 
fie was a good soldier, but in other respects a man 
of inferior talents, who had lived the life of an 
adventurer, and who, in enjoying the height of fur- 
tune wiiioli he had attained, was determined to 
indulge without control ell his favourite propensi- 
ties. These were, unhappily, of a ooarae and scan- 
dalous nature. The Covenanters had assnraed an 
oxterior of strict demeanour and precise morality, 
and tbe Cavaliers, in order to show themselves 
their opposites in every respect, gave into the most 
excessive indulgences in wine and revelry, and con- 
■ceiv«d that in doing so thwy sbowed their loyalty 
to the King, and their contempt of what they 
termed the formal hypocrisy of his enemies. When 
the Scottish Parliament met, the members were, 
in many instances, under the influence of wine, and 
they were more than once obliged to adjoxrn, be- 
cause the Royal Commissioner was too intoxicated 
to behave properly in the diair. 
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While the Scottish Parliament was id thig jovial 
humour, it failed not to drive forward the schemes 
of the Commiasioner Middleton, and of the very 
violent RoyalistS) with a zeal which was equally 
imprudent and impolitic At once, and by a single 
sweeping resolution, it aoDulled and rescinded 
every statute and ordinance which had been made 
by those holding the supreme authority in Scotland 
since the coromcncement of the civil war« ; althongli 
in doing so, it set aside many laws useful to the 
subject, many which had received the personal as- 
sent of the Sovereign, and some that were entered 
into expressly for bis defence, and the acknowledg- 
ment and protection of his right. By a statute 
Hnbsequent to the Act Rescissory, as it was called, 
the whole Presbyterian cliurch government was 
destroyed, and the Episcopal institutions, to which 
the naljon had shown themselves so adverse, were 
rashly and precipitately established. James Sharpe, 
to whom allusion has already been made, who had 
yielded to the high temptations held out to him, 
was named Lord Bishop of Saint Andrews, and 
Primate of Scotland,' and other persons, either 

' [" The greU ((wo," tsyi Sir Viller Swilt, " iiill einji 
reiDUQ, that Sliirpe deierl? d ud pcobablf betiijed a eaiua nhich 
his brethren inttiutHl to him, and abuaed to his own purposes a 
million which he ought not to hare undertaken, but with the 
determination of muntaining its priniapal object. Kiikton saya, 
that when Sbaipe returned from Scotland, be himself, affecting no 
■mbilion for the prelac}', pressed the acceptance of the See of 
Saint Andtewa upon Mr Rahert Douglaa, one of lit farmer 

whea he had gima hii onn positive rej«ctiaq, demanded of .hb 
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ancient members of the Episcopal Church, or Dew 
conyerts to the doctrinea which leemed a sure rood 
to preferment, were appointed Prelates, with seaU 
in Parliament, and who afterwards attuned greM 
inflnence in the conncili of the nation. 

It may seem wonderful tbat snch great dmngoi^ 
and in a matter so essential, should hare been madp 
without more violent opposition. Bat the general 
jof at finding themselves delirered from die doaii* 
nation of England ; the withdrawing the troopi^ 
and abandoning the citadels by which Oromw^ 
had ruled them, as a foreign conqueror goTenw k 
Sttbdned country; and the pleasure of enjoying onee 
more their own Parliament under the authority of 
their native prince, had a great effect, amid tb» 
first tumult of joy, in reconciling the minds of the 
Scot^sh people to the change even of the form of 
religion, wfaen proposed and carried through as tbe 
natural consequences (it waa pretended) of the re* 
Bteration of roy^ power. 

The Scottish nobility, and many of the genby* 
especially ttie younger men, had long resented 
the interference of the Presbyterian preaoherSi 
in searching out scandals aod improprieties withia 
the bosoms of families ; and this right, whieh dw 
clergy clamed and exercised, became more and 

fbroHT bieai wtut b* would do luinMlf wora the ofln- made tp 
Jiiia 7 Sharps hsutated i — ' I perceire,' uid Douglai, ' ;aa B* 
den — jDu Hill angigt — jOD wiD b« PrlnO* of Scatkad ; MJw 
it then.' ks 'added, lajiog kit hand on hit iluuldei, * ud tdu 
the oorae of Qod iJoiig with if (p. 135). The ubjact irould 
■nit ■ painter."— Adwio of Kiikbm, oiilt, toL ni. pp. 139, 
WO.] 
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more intolenble to thoie who were diKposed to 
adopt the gay and disBolute tnanneri which distio- 
gniihed the Cavalierg of England, am] who had for 
■ome time regarded with resentment the interfer- 
ence and rehukes with which the Presbyterian 
clergy claimed the right of checking their career of 
pleasure. 

The popolaca of the to?rnB were amused with 
processions, largesses, free distributiba of liqsor, 
and sach like marks of public rejoicing, by whicli 
they are generally attracted. And I cannot help 
mentioning as remarkable, that on 23d April, 1661, 
Jenny Geddes, the very woman who had given the 
lint signal of civil broil, by throwing her stool at 
the Dean of Edinburgh's head, when he rend the 
service-book on the memorable 23d Jnly, 1637, 
showed her conversion to loyalty by contributing 
the materials of her green-atall, her baskets, shelves, 
forms, and even her own wicker-chair, to augment 
a bonfire kindled in honour of his Majesty's coro- 
nation, and the proceedings of his Parliament* 

There were many, however, in Scotland, who 
were very differently affected by the hasty proceed- 
ings of Middleton and his jovial Parliament, of 
whose sentiments I shall have mudi to say here* 
af^er. 

The greatest evil to be apprehended from the 
King's return, was the probability that he might he 
disposed to distinguish the more especial enemies 
of himself and his father, and perpetnate the me- 
mory of former injuries and quarrels, by taking 
vengeance for them. Charles had indeed publish- 
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«d a promise of indemnity and of oblivion, for all 
offences during the civil war, against his own or his 
father's person. But this proclaroation bore an ex- 
ception of snch persons as Parliament should point 
out as especially deserving of punishment. Accord- 
ingly, those who had been actively concerned in the 
death, or, as it may well be termed, the murder of 
Charles I., were, with one or two others, who had 
been peculiarly violent during the late times, ex- 
cepted from pardon ; and altiiongb but few were 
Actually executed, yet it had been better perhaps to 
bave spared several even of the most obnoxious 
class. But thatis a question belonging to English 
history. In order that Scotland might enjoy the 
.benefit of similar examples of severity, it was re- 
solved also to bring to trial some of the most active 
persons there. 

Among these, the Marquis of Argyle, whom we 
have so often mentioned, was by far the most con- 
siderable. He had repaired to London on the 
Restoration, hoping to make interest with the King, 
but was instantly arrested, and imprisoned in the 
Tower, and afterwards sent down to Scotland to 
undergo a trial, according to the laws of that conn- 
try. There was a strong desire, on the part of the 
Cavalier party, that Argyle should be put to death, 
in revenge for the execution of Montrose, to whom, 
yon must remember, he had been a deadly and 
persevering enemy. Undoubtedly this powerful 
nobleman had been guilty of much cruelty in sup- 
pressing the Royalist party in the Highlands ; ani] 
bad, probably, been privately accessary to Mon- 
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trose's tragical fate, though he seemed to hali 
aloof from the councils held on the iubject. Bnt 
it was then greatly too late to call him into judg- 
ment for these things.' The King, when he came 
to Scotland, after Montrose's execatioo, had bc- 
Itnowledged all that was done against that illnstrions 
loyalist as good service rendered to himself, had 
entered the gate of Edinborgh, over which the 
j^atarea of his faithfol general were blackening in 
the sun, and had received, in such circumstances, 
the attendance and assistance of Ai^yfe as of tt 
laithful and deserving subject. Nay, besides all 
this, which in effect implied a pardon for Argyle's 
past offences, the Marqnis was protected hy the 
general Act of Remission, granted hy Charles in 
1651, for all state offices committed before that 
period. 

Sensible of the weight of this defence, the 
Crown counsel and judges searched anxiously for 
some evidence of Argyle's having communicated 
with the English army subsequently to 1651. 

' [<' HIi dtffoca tnt vigoroni ud plinnble it leul^ if not 
■Iwaja jiKt. He ii&mtil (hsE tha atroddea impiiied to hii ckn 
vers partly ficlitiaua, partly eitggenttd ; eommitted during hia 
■b«ncs in Eogtuid from tlie violmn of tha tiaici ; and dut « 
cmvl reTMJge wia to be expeotad from lui peoplt, whoia ooMoti^ 
bad been twice waited with Sie, lod devoted to tba aword. We 
may judga of tlis extroTBgaDce of the clur^, and the liuiaticnm of 
tha sccniars themialTn, from a fact taarted in hia fltat indict- 
ment ; that a ttae on whiiih Ihirtj-aix of hia maouaa wera hug~ 
«d, WBi uaraediataly blaated, and whan hewn down, a miradulauB 
and CDpioui atream of a hloody hue, with which tha earth was 
deeply ntniated, wee emitted for Kreralymn ftom ttt* roat.".^ 
LuMs, T. ii. p. 11; Slau ZHab, d. 433.] 
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Tfae trial was long' protracted, and tUe accused 
was about to lie acquitted for vant of teHtimony 
to act* of more importance than that compulsory 
sabmission which the conqueriog Englishmen de- 
manded from all, and which no one had the power 
to refuse. But just when the Marquis was about 
to be discharged, a knock was heard at the door 
of the court, and a despatch just arrived front 
London was handed to the Lord Advocate. Am 
it was discovered that the name of the messenger 
was Campbell, it was concluded that he bore the 
pardon, or remission of the Marquis ; but the 
contents were very different, being certain letters 
which had been written by Argyle to General 
Monk, when the latter was acting under Crom- 
well, in which he naturally endeavoured to gain 
the general's good opinion, by expressing a zeal 
for the English interest, then headed and managed 
by his correspondent. Monk, it seems, bad not 
intended to produce these letters, if other matter 
liad occurred to secure Argyle's condemnation, 
desirous, doubtless, to avoid the ignominy of bo 
treacherous an action ; yet he resolved to send 
them, that they might be produced in evidence, 
rather than that the accused should be acquitted. 
This transaction leaves a deep hlot on the charac- 
ter of the restorer of the English monarchy. 

These letters, so faithlessly brought forward, 
were received as full evidence of the Marquis's 
ready compliance with the English enemy ; and 
being found guilty, thongh only of doing that 
which no man in Scotland dared refuse to do at 
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the time, he receired sentencQ of deAth by be- 
beading. 

As Argyle rose from his knees, on which he had 
received the sentence, he offered to speak, lint the 
trampets sounding;, he stopped till they ended ; 
tlien he said, " This reminds me that I had the 
honour to set the crown upon the King's head" 
(meaning' at the coronation at Scone), " and now 
he hastens me to a better crown than his own 1 " 
Then turning to the Commissioner and Parlia* 
inent, he added, ■' You hare the indemnity of an 
earthly king among your hands, and hare denied 
me a share in that, hnt yon cannot hinder me from 
the indemnity of the King of Kings ; and shortly 
yon ranst he hefore his tribunal. 1 pray he mete 
not oat sDch measure to you as you have done to 
me, when yon are called to account for all your 
actings, and this among the rest." 

He faced death with a courage which other 
passages of his life had not prepared men to ex- 
pect, for he was generally esteemed to he of a 
timorous disposition. On the scaffold, he told a 
friend that he felt himself capable of braying 
death like a Roman, but he preferred submitting 
to it with the patience of a Christian. The rest 
of his behaviour made his words good ; and thus 
died the celebrated Marquis of Argyle, so impor- 
tant a person during this melancholy time. He 
was called by the Highlanders Gillespie Grumach, 
or the Grim, from an obliquity in his eyes, which 
gave a sinister expression to his countenance. 
The Marquis's head replaced on the tower of the 
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Tolbooth that of Montrose, hb formidable enemy, 
whose scattered limbs were novr assembled, and 
committed with much pomp to an honourable 

gTRTe.' 

John Swinton of Swinton, repreientatire of & 
iamily which is repeatedly mentioned ia the pre- 
ceding series of these tales, was doatined to share 
Aisle's fate. He had taken the side of Crom- 
well very early a£l«r tbe battle of Dunbar, and it 
was by his coancils, and those of Lockhart of Lee, 
that the Usurper chiefly manag^ed the affairs of 
Scotland. He was, therefore, far more deeply 
engaged in compliances with Cromwell than the 
Marquis of Argyle, though less obnoxious in 
other respects. Swinton was a man of acate and 
penetrating- judgment, and great activity of mind ; 
yet, finding himself beset with danger, and sent 
down to Scotland in the same ship with Argyle, 
he chose, from conviction, or to screen himself 
from danger, to turn Quaker. As he was deter* 
mined that his family should embrace the same 
faith, his eldest son, when about to rise in the 
morning, was surprised to see that his laced scar- 
' let coat, his rapier, and other parts of a fashionable 

ned while iJl»e 

B-MM— . .... It dmlh. Hi) 

I ju>tlj imputed 1p tha enmity, hii pncipiUte deilh 
' * \te dedte of MiddleUn to prgcuie ■ 



I [" The public betred which Argyls bad ineuned while elii 
was converted into geDBriJ commiieritlaD at hie d«th. H 
-..-:-j :....i.. ; .jj ,p j],j ;.. v:. — ._;„;...- j„, 
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ymmg geBtleman's dress at the time, were removed, 
and that a plain suit of grey dotb, with a ilouched 
hat, without loop or button, woa laid down by his 
bedside. He could hardly be prevailed on to 
BSEDine this simple habit. 

His father, on the contrary, seemed entirely to 
have humbied himself to the condition he had 
assumed ; and when he appeared at the bar in the 
pkin attire of bis new sect, he declined to use any 
ot the le^ pleas afforded by the act of indemnity, 
or otherwise, but answered according to his new 
religious principles of non-resistance, that it was 
tme he had been guilty of the crimes charged 
^^inst him, and many more, but it was when be 
was in the gall of wickedness and bond of iniquity; 
and that now, being cilled to the light, he acknow- 
ledged his past errors, and did not refuse to atpne 
for them with bis life. The mode of his delivery 
was at once so dignified and so modest, and the 
sight of a person who had enjoyed great power, 
{ilaeed nnder smh altered circumstances, appears 
to have so mach affected the Parliament before 
whom he stood, that his life was spared, though be 
was impoverished by forfeiture and confiscation. 
The people in his own country said, that if Swinton 
had not Ir^nbled, he would not have quaked ; hut 
notwithstanding this pun, his . conversion seems 
to have been perfectly sincere. It is said, that be 
had a principal share in converting to the opinions 
of the Friends, the celebrated Robert Barclay, who 
afterwards so well defended their cause in the 
" Apology for the people called, in scorn, Quakers." 
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Swinton remained s member of their congregatiDii 
(ill his death, and was higlily esteemed among them. 

The escape of Judge Swinton might be ac- 
counted almost miraculous, for those who followed 
bun through the same reign, although persona 
chiefly of inferior note, experienced no clemency, 
Johnstone of Warriston, executed for high trea- 
son, was indeed a man of rank and a lawyer, who 
had complied with all the measures of Cromwell 
and of the following times. Bat it seemed petty 
Tengeance which selected as subjects for capital 
punishment, Mr Guthrie, a clergyman, who had 
written a book imputing the wrath of HeaTen 
agiunsl Scotland to the sins of Chailes I. and his 
house, and a man called Goran, merely because 
he bad been the first to hring to Scotland the news 
of Charles's death, and bad told it in terms of 
apfffobation. 

An act of oblivion was at length passed ; but it 
eontained a fatal clause, that those who might be 
entitled to plead the benefit of it, should be liable 
to certain fines, in proportjon to their estates. The 
impoution of those fines was remitted to a com- 
mittee of Parliament, wlio secretly accepted large 
bribes from those who were the most guilty, and 
inflicted severe penalties on such as were compa- 
ratively innocent, but who disdained to compound 
for their trespasses. 

A transaction of it description still more daring, 
shows the rapacious and reckless character of the 
commissioner Middleton, in the strongest lighL 

The Marquis of Argyle, as I have already said» 
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hful been execated, and Itis son succeeded to the 
title of £arL of Ar^le only. He bed repaired 
to London, in order to make some interest at court, 
and had been persuaded that some of the minions 
of Lord Clarendon, then at the head of affairs, 
would, for a thonsand pounds, undertake to procur« 
for him that minister's patronage and favour. 
Argyll! upon this wrote a confidential letter to 
Lord Eoffus, in which he told him, that providing' 
fa« coaU raise a thousand pounds, he would be able 
to «btain the prot«<itioii of Ae EngUsh minieter; 
that in such eiae be trusted the present would 
prove hot a govk storm ;' and after some other 
depreciating expressions concerning the prevailing- 
party in the Scottish Parliament, he added, that 
"then the King would »ee tlieir tricks." 

This letter fell into the hands of Middleton, who 
determined, tliat for expressions so innocent and 
simple, being in fact the natnral language of a rival 
courtier, Argyle should he brought to trial for 
leasing-Tiiaking ; a crime, the essence of which 
consisted in spreading abroad falsehoods, tending 
to sow dissension between the King and the people. 
On this tyrannical law, which had been raked up 
on purpose, but which never could have been in- 
tended to apply to a private letter, Argyle whs 
condemned to lose his head, and forfeit his estate. 
But the account of such a trial and sentence for a 
vague expression of ill-humour, struck Charles and 
his privy council with astonishment when it reached 

< A ahoct ■lonn, luch st oomei In th« apring, tbe hudu of 
t]u cucJevo, whick iha Seotch call tha Gowk. 
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England, and the Chancellor Clarendon was the 
first to exclaim in the King's presence, that did he 
think he lived in a country where soch gross op- 
pression cuuld be permitted, he would get out ol: 
his Majesty's dominions as fast as the gout would 
permit him. An order was sent down, forbidding 
the execution of Argyle, who was nevertheless de- 
tained prisoner until the end of Middleton's go* 
Ternment, — a severe penalty for imputing tricks to 
the royal Ministry. Ho was afterwards restored to 
Lis liberty and estates, to become at a later period 
a victim to similar persecution. 

It was by driving on the alteration of church go- 
vernment in Scotland, that Middleton hoped to 
regain the place in Charles's favour, and Claren- 
don's good opinion, which he had lost by his ex- 
cesses and severity. A general act of uniformity 
was passed for enforcing the observances of the 
Episcopal church, and it was followed up byan order 
of council of the most violent character, . _ 
framed, it is said, during tlie heat of a ^g^^ 
drunken revel at Glasgow.' This furious 

B ttiB Revtrend Mr Juan 
ed, and bscauie it wu ins 
BitraoidiiHy idb, I ohill give tbeir Darnel. Tbete wer« pieHnC, 
BliddleUn, commiteiDnei. GlBDClirn, chancellor, Duka Hamil. 
ton, MontrsH, Moiloo, EgliatoD, Lilbgow, Callrodar. Neirbuigh, 
Siod^r. Sir Jamfii Lockbart of Lbb, and Blackball! idiI lbs 
Tcpart vai, beiog conTeeDcd at Gloigan, there wai never a maD 
among them but he waa drunk at the time, except only Leo. Bu» 

biahop'i overture, wbicb all approve except the Lord Lee, 
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nuiidate commsnded that all ministerji who bad 
not received a presentation from their lay patrons, 
and spiritual indnction into their livings from the 
prelates, should be renM>ved from them by military 
fmrce> if necessary. AU their parishioners were 
prohibited from attending upon the ministry of 
sneh nonconformists, or acknowledging tbem as 
clergymen. This was at one stroke displacing all 
Pr«sbyt«rian ministers who might scruple at once 
to beeome Episcopalians. 

It appeared by this rash action, that Middleton 
entertained an opinion that the ministers, however 
attached to Presbyterianism, would submit to the 
Episcopd model rather than lose their livings, 
which were the only means inost of them hud for 
the support of themselves and families. But to 
the great astonishment of the commissioners, about 
three hundred and £fty ministers resigned their 
chorches without hesitation, and determined to 
submit to the last extremity of poverty, rather than 
enjoy comfort at the price of renouncing the tenets 
of their church. In the north parts of Scotland, in 
the midland counties, and along the eastern side of 
the Borders, many or most of the clergy conformed. 
But the western shires, where Presbytery h'ld been 
ever most flourishing, were almost entirely deprl- 

(■■iiDpi, and emfuiioD 1011111^ tha p«ap1a ; and th^ Ihej wcmld 
find Aa young minutvri would iuffer mon tbu Jon ot ttipeod 
bafbra they would maknowledi^ biahnpt ; and botb lidfli piwiwd 
Ih* repvtatiDa of deir judgmant opoa thft Bucceia of the procla.- 
matioa." — Sicretinui True Btiiory of the ChunA nf Scodand. 
f. 149. S«a Sir WilUc Scotl'i lariaw of thii work, aalt, v^ 
■ix. pp. 349, fcc] 
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Ted of their pastors ; and tke resnlt was, tliat a 
tinmber eqad to one-third of the whole parish mi- 
niatera of Scotland, were at once expelled from 
their livings, and the people deprived of their in- 
Stractions. 

The congregations of the exiled preadiers were 
Rtrongly affected by this sweeping chasge, and by 
the fate of their clergymen. Many of the latter 
had, by birth or tnarrifige, relationa and connexions 
in the parishes from which they wwe summarily 
banished, and they had all been the zcalont in- 
stnictors of the people in religion, and often tlieir 
advisers in secular matters also. It was not in 
natnre that their congr^ations shonld have seen 
them with indifference suddenly reduced from de- 
cent comfort to indigence, and submitting to it 
with patience, rattier than sacrifice their conScien- 
tions scruples to their interest. Accordingly, they 
showed, in almost every case, the deepest sympadiy 
with the distretaes of their pastors,' and corres- 
ponding indignation against the proceedings of Ifce 
Government. 

The cansealsofor which the clergy niffered, was 
not indifferent to the laity. It is tme, the coose- 

< [■'IbollBVa than wu Dsreraueh lud Sabbithin Scotlisd, 
u when tlie poor panacnwd miaiatsn took t«TB at thair peopla. 
It did not aonUiit Iba aoagiegitioa to map ill of tban, bat thsy 
hovlad with ■ loud voioe, watiHiiK viib tba wMping wljtatr, n 
vhta 1 beai^ed cilf ia au^kt. Then MlddlsMO bogan to ouras 
and aweir (aa be apntad not), vhit would th«ie mad fallowa do ? 
He koa* Ter; mil aunj of thein had not a atnck DOHU — ■"^■'i 
their poor famOJM for aix montha, and that WM totj tne ; bat ha 
undentood not thej taiolTad to IJTa b; faith, ai luffataii iu« to 
doi^B-KmioHi p. ISO.] 
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^aences of the Solemn Lengue and Covenant had 
been bo fatal, that at the time of the R«storatian 
none but a few high-flying and rigid Presbyterians 
would have desired the re-estabUshment of that 
celebrated engagement- It depended only on the 
temper and moderation of the Court, to have redu- 
ced what was once the idol of all true Presbyte- 
rians, to the insignificance of an old almanack, as it 
had been termed by the Independents. But there 
was great difference between suffering the Cove- 
nant to fall into neglect, as containing doctrines too 
highly pitched and readily sasceptible of misre- 
presentation, and in complying with the Govern- 
ment by ridiculing as absurd, and renouncing as 
odious, a document, which had been once so much 
respected. 

The Parliament, however, commanded the So- 
lemn League and Covenant to be burned at the 
Cross of Edinburgh, and elsewhere, with every 
mark of dishonour ; while figures, dressed up to re- 
semble Western Whigamores, as they were called, 
were also committed to the flames, to represent a 
burning of Presbyter ianism in effigy. But as those 
who witnessed these proceedings could not but 
recollect, at the same time, that upon its first being 
formed, the same Covenant bad been solemnly 
sworn to by almost all Scotland, — nobility, gentry, 
clei^y, burgesses, and people, with weeping eyes, 
and uplifted hands, and had been solemnly taken 
by the King himself, and a very large proportion 
of the statesmen, including the present Ministers,— 
it was natural they should feel involuntary respect 
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for that which once appeared so aacred to them- 
eelveg, or to their fatherg, and feel the unnecessary 
insults directed against it as a species of sacrilege. 
The oaths, also, which imposed on every person 
in public office the duty of renouncing the Cove- 
nant, as an unlawful engagement, were distressing 
to the consciences of many, particularly of the lower 
class ; and, in general, the efforts made to render 
the Covenant odions and contemptible, rather re- 
vived its decaying interest with the Scottish public. 
' There was yet another aggravation of the evils 
consequent on the expulsion of the Presbyterian 
clergy. So many polpits became vacant at once, 
that the prelates had no means of filling them np 
with suitable persons, whose talents and influence 
might have supplied the place of the exiled preach- 
ers. Numbers of half-educated youths were hastily 
sent for from the northern districts, in order that 
they might become curates, which was the term 
used in the Scottish Episcopal Cbnrch for a parish 
priest, although commonly applied in England to 
signify S clergyman iiired to discharge the duty of 
another. From the unavoidable haste in filling the 
vacancies in the church, these raw students, so 
hastily called into the spiritnal vineyard, had, ac- 
cording to the historians of the period, as little 
morality as learning, and still less devotion than 
either. A northern country gentleman is said to 
have cursed the scruples of the Presbyterian clergy, 
because, lie said, ever since they threw up their 
livings, it was impossible to find a boy to herd cows 
7— they had all gone away to be curates in the west- 
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The natnrd conieqaences of all these ftdrene 
circwDStanceB were, that the Presbyterian congre- 
gations withdrew themselTei in nnmbera from the 
parish dtorches, treated the cnrates with neglect 
and disrespect,^ and, seeking out their anetent 
preacherv in the obscurity to which tfaey hkd re- 
tired, begged and reonred from them the religioD* 
instruction which the deprived clergymen ttSl 
thongfat it their doty to impart to those wbo 
needed and desired it, in despite of the additiana) 
sererities imposed by the goremment npon dieir 
dobg so. 

The Episcopal Church Courts, tx Commiiaion 
Courts, as they were termed, took upon them to 
find a remedy tor the defection occasioned by the 
acmples of the people. Nine prelates, and thirty- 
fire commissioners from the laity, of whom a 
bishop, with four assistants, made a qoenim, w«re 

' [" KirkCon bu givm ■ whinuicil aecoaat of tbnr laapUon,'' 
myt Sir WilMi ScoLt, " >DmepoinU of which he frankly idiniU to 
be lictla to the oredit of his oita lect, who w«r« the actora on 



corned vith twi uid requeiU lo gut thaB gsne f in otban with 
leagoniog lad diiputet ; in othen niili afiroaU and indigiiitiea. 
SometiDi«> the clipper of the bell nu itDleo; lomMimea tha 
diurch da<>r«,w«t* biriitudoed ; ■amatimai Iba UDfonanata ia- 
combent nu Teeeim) Hitb vallaj* of atonal. On ana nccauno 
a boi-full of plimliai «« amplied jdIo the curate'i bonli. On 
another, ifhich our Preibjterlan dlnDe telle at iDDrs hoglh tluia 
we ciia to reheana it afiai bim, a trick, aonulhing 1^ that 
'played off on the siQleT of Tnunpiagton, wae pr«etiA«d mx teto 
of dwM batad diviaia. — Kirkton ad^ candidl;, ' I haTa known 
aome profene people, that if the; oamniined an error at night, 
thonght affrnntiiii^ a cnrate to. morrow a tettimoDJ of tbeirtipea- 
Maoa.'"— Xcnev i^£irit«, oak, T«L BX. pp. S52, SG&J 
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intmsted with the pover of eoforcing the ac^ fot 
the preserration of the newly re-eitablighed Epis- 
copal Chnrch. Theie oppresBire ecdesUatical 
courts were held wherever there was a complaint 
of nonconformity; and they employed all the 
rigours of long imprisonment, heavy fines, and 
corporal panishuient, upon those who either aban- 
doned the worship of their own parish chnrch, or 
went to hear the doctrine of the Presbyterian 
clergy, whose private meetings for worship were 
termed conventicles. 

These conventicles were at first held in private 
hooses, hams, or other buildings, as was the case 
in England, where (though in a much more mo- 
derate degree, and by milder measures) the ge- 
neral conformity of the chnrch was abo enforced. 
Sut as snch meetings, espedaUy if numerously 
-attended, were liable to be discovered and intruded 
upon by peace-officers and soldiers, who dispersed 
them rudely, sometimes plundering the men of 
their purses, and the women of their cloaks and 
plaida, the Scottish Presbyterians had recourse to 
an expedient of safety, suggested by the wild 
character of their country, and held these forbid- 
den meetings in the open air, remote alike from 
observation and interruption, in wild, solitary, and 
monntainons places, where it was neither easy to 
find them, nor safe to disturb them, unless the 
force which assailed the congregation was consi- 
derable.' 

' [" The firrt wto begune to pnach id the fitldi utie Mr John 
Webh oDd Mr G>bri«! SempU, uid were iaitei, beciuee of thcti 
VOU XXIV. N 
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On the other hand, the Ptiry Council donhled 
their exertiona to loppreM, or rather to destroy, 
the whole body of nonconformista. But the atten- 
tion of tlie Kngliah ministers hud heen attracted 
hy the violence of their proceedings. Middleton 
began to fall into diflfaronr with CbarleB, and was 
tent as governor to Tangier, in a kind of honourable 
banishment, where he lost the life which he had 
exposed to so many dangers in battle, by a faH 
down a staircase.* 

Lauderdale, who succeeded to his power, had 
much more talent. He was ungainly in his per- 
sonal appearance, being a big man, with shaggy 
red hair, coarse features, and a ton goe which seem- 
ed too large for his month. But he possessed a 
great portion of sense, learning, and wit. He was 
originally sealous for the Corenant, and his ene- 
mies at court hod pressed forward the oaths hy 
which it was to be renounced with the more eager- 
ness, that they hoped Lauderdale would scrapie , 

painfiilLiHU and baldneai, ia no iduII reipecE unoDf Cbfl comnuni 
p«Dp]« ■ but pirUy becauu of the d«ep diadjun tha people bora to 
the cuntBt partlj beciiiH of tbejr acuidilB uid imnffidfiDCf , lod 
pirtlj beanH of the admoiiiliom hibo of tli< mlniittrg gira ihe 
peopla to be coiutut in tba good old way of ibe Cburch of Scot- 
Und, ud to b«<Tve of Use teachera camiag unang them, very 
manj of tba people refoand to hetr tba «nnt» after ihej we™ 
■allied IB tbeir pulpita. And the fint fmit of their niriiatr; vaa 
Botteting of the flocki." — Kiuton, p. 164.] 

■ [" Thara (at Tangier) he lived wma little dme, in mnrj- 
and contampt enough, till death caught him, when, bj ■ Ml in 
bia drunkenneai, he broke the bone of hii right arm; aod th* 
bioken bone, at the next tumble don > piii of itain >d •round- 
ed him in the nde, that he Gnt tumed BMpid, and then diod.".— 
KiKKTon, p. I99.J 
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to take tbera } bat 1m only Uughed at the idea of 
tbeir flnpposhig; dtamselrei capable of forming natf 
Ottdi trinA could obstrtHst the progrets of his rise 
to ptditical powOT. 

Being now in fiA authority, Landeidrie diatinot- 
4y perceired that Ae violent conrses adopted w<a» 
norelikelytornrn Scotland, tlian to establisfa Epi«- 
copacy. But he alio kcow, that he could not **• 
tmn tbe poww he had obtained, nnlen by keepn^ 
OR termg witk Sharpe, the Primate of Scotland, and 
'^e other birfiopg, at whote inatigntian these wikl 
meaanres were adopted and carried on ; and it is 
cpite connatent with Landerdate't xelfiBh and crafty 
character, to suppose that he even urged them on 
te farther esceases, in order tfaat, when the conse- 
qnences bad ruined their reputation, he might suc- 
ceed to the whole of that power, of which, at pre- 
Mflt, the prelates had a large share. The Mveridea 
i^tawBt disseBt«r8, therefore, were continued ; and 
' Ae minona pecuniary penalties which were inqio- 
«ed on nonconformists, were raited by qnart«ring 
soMiera upon (be delinquents, who were entitled to 
have lodging, meat, and drink, in their bouses, and 
forage for ^eir boraea, wilJient any payment, tilt 
the fine was diichaiged. These men, who knew 
tbey were placed for the purpose of a punishineat 
ia the families where they were quiiTtered, twak 
care to be so insolent and rapacious, that if selling^ 
die last article be had of any Ttdae could rnie 
money, to rid him of these unwelcome gnests, tbo 
wifortunate landlord was glad to part with tbeni at 
whatever Bacnfice* 
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The principal agente in tliU species of crnude 
against Calrinism, were the soldiers of the King's 
horie-giiardg, a body raised since the Restoration, 
upon the plan of the French honsehold troops, the 
'privates of which were accounted gentlemen, being 
frequently the younger sons of men of some preten- 
-sion to family j caraliers by profession, accostom- 
ed to practise the debaachery common among the 
dissolute yontb of the period, and likely, fi:om habit 
and inclination, to be a complete pest and torment 
to any respectable house in which they might be 
qnartered> Other reglinents of horse, upon tbe 
'Ordinary eatablisfament, were raised for the same 
purpose. 

The west of Scotland, and in paiticnlar Dura~ 
friesshire, Ayrshire, and Galloway, were pecu- 
liarly harassed, aa being more averse to tbe Epis- 
copalian establishment, or, as the Council termed 
it, more refractory and obstinate than any others. 
For the purpose of punishing those nonconformists. 
Sir James Tnrner was sent thither with a consi- 
derable party of troops, and full commission from the 
Priry Council to impose and levy fines, and inflict 
All the other penalties, for enforcing general com- 
pliance with the FpiscQpa^ system. Sir James was 
a soldier of fortune, who had served under David 
Lesley, and afterwards in the army of Engagers, 
under the Duke of Hamilton. He was a man of 
some literature, having written a treadse on the 
Art of War, and some other works, besides his own 
Memoirs. Nevertheless, he appears, by the ac- 
count he gives of himself in hi^ Memoirs, to ha,re 
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been an unscrnpulous plunderer, and other aatho- 
rttiea describe him as a fierce and dissolute charac- 
ter. In SDch hands the powers assig-ned by the 
Commission were not likely to slumber, altbongh 
Sir James assures his readers that he never extort- 
ed abo7e une-balf of the fine imposed. But a num- 
ber of co-operating circumstances had rendered the 
exercise of such a commission as was intrusted to 
him, less safe than it had hitherto been. 
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CatBeniida—7^ Pentland Euii^— Battle t^ SulUom 
Green — The Indalgenee granled — wUidrawn — T&e oui- 
iawed CovenoTiteri — Armed Ccmverdielei — SupertiUion 
of the Covemmieri — Perieadion of iheTn—Adveniiire qf 
Captain Crekhton. 

[1665—1678.] 

When the CDstom of holding field conTentides 
vas adopted, it had the eSect of raising- the minds 
of ttiose who frequented them to a higher and more 
exalted pitch of enthnsiftsm. The aged and more 
timid could hardly engage on distant expeditions 
into the wild mouotainous districts and the barren 
moors, and the greater part of those who attended 
divine worship on such occasional were robust of 
body, and bold of spirit, or at least men whose de- 
fieiency of strength and courage were more than 
supplied by religious zeal. The view of the rocks 
and hills around them, while a light so nnusual gave 
solemnity to their acts of devotion, encouraged them 
in the natural thought of defending themselves 
against oppression, amidst the fortresses of nature's 
own constrnction, to which they had repaired to 
'worship the God of nature, according to the mode 
their education dictated and their conscience bc< 
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linowledged.* The recollection, that in these fast- 
nessei their Others had often found a safe retreat 
from foreign inTadera, must have cneouriiged their 
natural confidence, and it was confirmed by the 
soccesi with which a stand was sometimes made 
against small bodies of troops, who were occasion- 
ally repulsed by the sturdy Whigs whom they 
attempted to disperse. In most cases oi this kind 
tiiey behaved with moderation, inflicting no further 
penalty upon such prisoners as might fall into their 
hands, tJian detaining them to enjoy the benefit of 
a long sermon. Fanaticism added marvels to en- 
conrag« this new-born SfHrit of resistance. They 
conceived themselves to be under the immediate 

' [" Loag en tlu drnwa, hj davioni vijii 

O'er hills, tbro' woodi, o'er drearj wuMs, Chev longht 
The uphud muin, vhere rivers, then but brooks, 
, Dinport to difTeteut >e» ; ful b j mch biooki, 
A liitla glan ia eometiau* scooped, i plit 
Viih greeD sward gay, And danets that strangers Mam 
«. Amid the heather; wild, that all around 

Fatignei the t;s ; in solitudes like these. 
Thy persecuted cbildrso, Sconi, foiled 
A tyraot'i and i bigot's bloody laws : 
There leaoing on his apear (one a! the uray, 
'Whose gleam, io former days, had scathed the Rosa 
Od England'a banner, and bud powerless struck 
Tbe in^ttuls numareh and hia wavaring host), 
The lyart vetsrau heard the word of God 
By CameroD tbundered, or by Renwick poured 

Acciaim of praise ; the whaeling plorer oaatcd 
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protection of the Power whom they wonhippedi 
and in their heated state of mind expected even 
miracnlouB interposition. At a conventicle held 
on one of the Lomond hills in Fife, it was report- 
ed and believed that an angelic form appeared in 
the air, hovering above tbe assembled congregation, 
with his foot advanced, as if in the act of keeping 
watch for their safety. 

On the whole, the ideaof repelling force by force, 
and defending themselves against tbe attacks of the 
soldiers, and others who assaulted them, when 
employed in divine worship, began to become mora 
general among the harassed nonconformists. For 
this pnrpose many of the congregation assembled 
in arms, and I received the following description 
of such a scene from a lady whose mother had re- 
peatedly been present on such occasions. 

The meeting was held on the £ildon hills, in the 
bosom betwixt two of the three conical tops which 
form the crest of the mountain. Trosty sentinels 
were placed on advanced posts all around, so as to 
command a view of the iMnntry below, and give 
the earliest notice of the approach of any unfriendly 
party. The dergyman occupied an elevated tern* 
porary pulpit, with his hack to the wind. There 
were few or no males of any quality or distinction, 
ftir BDch persons could not escape detection, and 
were liable to ruin from the consequences. Bnt 
many women of good condition, and holding the 
rank of ladies, ventured to attend the forbidden 
meeting, and were allowed to sit in front of the 
assembly. Their side-saddles were placed on tlie 
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groand to serve for seats, and their horses were 
tethered, or piqueted, iis it is called, in the rear of 
the congregation. Before the females, and in the 
intervaj which divided tlieni from the tent, or tem- 
porary pulpit, tlie arms of the men present, pikes, 
swords, and muskets, were regularly piled in such 
order as is used by soldiers, su that each man might 
in an instant assume liis own weapons. When 
scenes of sncb a kind were repeatedly to be seen 
in different parts of the country, and while the 
Govemment relaxed none of that rigoor which had 
thrown the nation into snch a state, it was clear 
that a civil war conld not be far distant. 

It was in the aatnmn.of 1666 that the severities 
of Sir James Tamer, already alluded to, seem to 
have driven the Presbyterians of the west into a 
species of despair, which hroke out into insnrrec- 
tion. Some accoants say, that a party of peasants 
having used force to deliver an indigent old man, 
whom a gnard of soldiers, having pinioned and 
itretched apon the ground, were dragging to prison, 
in order to compel payment of a church fine, they 
reflected upon the penalties they had incurred by 
Mich an exploit, and resolved to continue in arms, 
mod to set the Government at defiance. Another 
scconnt affirms, that the poor people were encou- 
raged to take up arms by an unknown person, call- 
ing himself Captun Gray, and pretending to hare 
ttrdersto call them out from superior persons, whom 
he did not name. By what means soever they 
were first raised, they soon assembled a number of 
peasants, and marched to Dum&ies with such ta^ 
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pnditf, that they tarprised Sir James Turner in 
bi* lodgiDgCt and seized on fais papers and his money- 
Captain Gray took possesiton of the money, and 
]eft the partyi never to rejoin them ; havit^, it is 
probable, discharged hii tulf, when he had hurried 
theae poor ignorant men into such a dangerous- 
mutiny. Whether he was employed by some hot- 
headed Presbyterian, who thoaght the time favour- 
able for a rising against the prelateii, or whether 
byGovemment themselves, desirous of encuuragiag 
an insurrection which, when put down, might afford 
a crop of fines and forfeitures, cannot now be 
known.' 

The country gentlemen stood on their guard, 
and none of them joined the insurgents ( but a few 
af the most violent of the I^esbyterian ministers 
took part with them. Two ofQcers of low rank 
were chosen to command so great an undertaking;, 
their names were Wallace and Learmont. They 
held council together, whether they should put Sir 
James Turner to death or not ; but he represented 
to them that, severe as they might think him, he 
had been mudi less so than his com mission and 
instructions required and authorised ; and as, u^mh* 
fflcamining his papers, he was found to have spoken 
tiie truth, b'lB life was spared, and he was carried 
with them as a priaooer or hostage. Being an ex- 
perienced soldier, he wondMed to see the accwate 
obedience of these poor countrymen, the excellent 
order in which they mart^ed, and their attention t» 
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lAedstMiof outpftsto'SndMRtiaelB. Balii p^boblyt 
no peasant of Enrope i» woner aUe ta adept hhnr 
self to military discipline than a native ef SeotlMid. 
vbo ia nsoally pnident enoagh to cangider, that it 
ii only naDtaal co-operation aad compliaace iritb- 
orders which caa make numbera eSectuaL 

When they had attained their greatest atmigtbr 
asd bad aaionibled at Lanark, after tiro or three 
dnya' wandering', the intorgvats might asioMit tO' 
three thoiuand men. They tJiere issved a decla- 
ration, which bore that they acknowledged Aa- 
King's anthority, and that the armg which they had 
asaonied were only to be used in self-defence. Bat 
aa, at the game time, they renewed the CovenanC^ 
of which the principal object wa«, not to obtain for 
Presbytery a mere toleratiea, but » triumphant 
saperiority, they would probably, as is usual in 
such cases, have extended or restricted their objeets- 
at success or disaster attended tJiair enterprise. 

Mean time, General Dalziel, commonly called 
Tom Dalziel, a remsrkable personage of tboM 
times, had marched from Edinburgh at the head of 
a small body of regalar forces, snmmening all the- 
Heges to join him, on pain of being accounted trai- 
tors. Dalziel had been bred in the Russian wttty 
after having served under Montrose. He was an 
enthusiastic Ro3ralist, and would never shave his 
beard after the King's death. His drew was other- 
wise so diferent from what was then the nrode> 
diat Charles the Second used to accuse him of & 
plan to draw crowds of children together, that tiwy 
might squeeze eadi other to death while they gaaed 
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on liii singnlar ooantenaDce and attire.* He was a 
man of a fierce and pauionate temper, as appears 
from his onoe striking a prisoner on the face, with 
the hilt of his dagger, tiil the blood sprung: • — an 
unmanly action, tbon^ he was provoked by the 
language of the man, who called the Guneral '* a 
Mascovian beast, who used to roast men." 

This ferocioDS commander was advancing from 
Glas^w to Lanark, when be suddenly learned that 
the insurgents bad given him the slip, and were in 
toll march towards the capital. The poor men had 
been deceived into a belief that West Lothian was 
ready to rise in their favonr, and that they had a 
loi^e party of friends in the metropolis itselC 

■ [" Dilaiel wu br«l up vtry hirdy from hit jonth, both in 
di«t and dotbing. Ha naver hois boolii nor above on* coat, 
whieb wit cloaa to hia body, with doia aleaTea, like tboie ve call 
JDskaj.aMta. Ha narer wore ■ peruke, nor did bo ahsTS bia 
beaH linn tbc mnrder of K. Charlai 1. In mj time, bii bead 
wu bald, wbicb be corartd onlj with ■ bta*er bat, tbe brim of 
wbieb waa sot above Ebiea inebea broad. Hil beard waa whil« 
andbuahj.iod jet raacbeddowDalmoattobl* girdle. He uiuallj 

King'a hud, wbo had a great eiteem for bia wortb and valoor. 
Hia uaual dreaa and figure .ben be wu in London, De>er failed 
Co draw after bim a great crowd of boja and jauag paople, wbcr 
aonalaotl; attended at bii lodging!, and follawed him wj^ fainau 
aa be went to and from tbe Court. Aa ha waa a maD of bumonr, 
he would aliraja thank tbim for their eiiilitiei. wbea be Uft 
tham, and let tbam know exactly at what boar b« inlanded to 

in the Ttrjr height of the faabion ; but aa aoon u the Kii^ and 
thoee about him laughed gufficicDtly at the atrange figure he made, 
be Te-(i>umed bia uaual habit, to tbe great joj of the boya, wba 
bad not diicovered him m hia court dreaa."— Capt. CaucBTOv'a 
Xtmoiri, in Swi/Ti Work*, Tol. xii. pp. 60, 61.] 
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Under theie faUe bopes, tbey approached aa far aa 
Golinton, within fonr miles of Edinburgh. Her* 
they learned that the city was tbrtiGed, and cannon 
placed before the gates ; that the College of J^isticet 
which can always furnish a large body of service- 
able men, was under arms, and, as their informer 
expressed it, every advocate in his bandaliers.' 
They learned at the same time, that their own 
depressed party within the town bad not the least 
«pportuDity or purpose of rising. 

Discouraged with these news, and with tlie de- 
fection of many of their army, — for their numbers 
were reduced to eight or nine hundred, dispirited 
and exhausted by want, disappointment, and fatigue 
— Learmunt and Wallace drew back their diminish- 
ed forces to the eastern shoulder of the Pentland 
Hills, and encamped on an eminence called Rullion 
Green. They had reposed themselves for some 
hours, when, towards evening, tbey observed a body 
of horse coming through the mountains, by a pass 
leading from the west. At first the Covenanter) 
entertained the flattering dream that it was the ex- 
pected reinforcement from West lioUiian. But 
the standards and kettle-drums made it soon evi- 
dent that it was the vanguard of Dalziel's troops, 
which, having kept the opposite skirts of the Pent- 
land ridge til! tliey passed the village of Currie, Iiad 
there learned the situation of the insurgents, and 

■ [" Tba bandalier *>■ ■ imill wooden cue coveted wilfa leittet, 
coataiUDg a charge ofpowderforamnaket; twdva gEnataU;' hung 
on lbs ma* ■bouldet bett.'^ 
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iBored eastwKd ID qaest of tiiem by a raad tlirosg^ 
the hilli. 

Bakiel intonfly led Iila men to the aasnlt. Tb* 
nnnii^fliTts behaved wiA eonragfl. Tfaey twice re- 
pidaed the attaob of the Royaliiti. BoC 
^^^M." '* ^™' renewed by a larg^ force of cBwlry 
on tiie rDsnrgeitte' rtgbt vnng, wbkji bora 
-down and scattered a handful of wearied hoiae who 
were there posted, and broke the ranks af Ae in- 
fantry. The slaughter in the field and in thechaae 
was very small, not exceeding fifty men, and only 
A hundred aad thirty were made prisonen. The 
King's cavaby, being oomposed chiefly of gentle- 
men, pitied their nnfortnnate conntrymen, and made 
iictle slaughter; but many were intercepted and 
■lain by 1^ country people in the neigh boinbood, 
^rim were nnfriendly to tlieir caVse, and had sna- 
tuned seme pillage from tiieir detaehed paitiei. 

Abont twenty of the prisoners were executed at 
S^nbargh as rebels, many of them bang pat tD 
the torture. This was practised in Tarioss waye 
— Bometine* by squeexing the fingers with screwR 
c^ed thumbikini, sometimes by the boot, a species 
ef pankhnent peculiar to Soodand. It consisted 
hi facing the leg ef die nnfertnnate penon in a 
▼ery strong wooden case, called a Boot, and driiii^ 
^•wn wedges between his knee aad the frame, fay 
which the limb was often crushed and broken. 

But though these horrid cruelties could tear the 
flesh and crush the bones of the unfortunate no- 
tims, tliey could not abate tbeir eoorage. Triumpk- 
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ing' in tbe cauae tor which tbey died, they \eaa 
•een at the plnce of execation cantending which 
Aonid be the first victim, while he who obtained 
the sad preference actoaJly shoated far joy. Moit 
■of the enSerers, though very ignorant, expressed 
themselves with such energy on the subject of the 
principles for which they died, as had a strong ef- 
fect on the multitude. But a youth, named Hugh 
M'K«ii, comely in person, well educated, and of an 
ODthosiastic character, acted the psrt of a martyr in 
its fullest extent. He bad taken but a sm^l share 
in the insurrection, but was chiefly obnoxious for a 
sermon, in which he had said, that the people of 
€lod had been persecuted by a Pharoah or aa 
Ahab on the throne, a Haman in the state, and a 
Judas in the church ; words which were neither 
forgotten nor forgiven. He was subjected to ex- 
treme tortnre, in order to wring from him some iii~ 
"finrmation conoeming the causes and purposes of 
the rising ; bnt liis leg was crushed moat cruelly in 
the boot, without extracting from him a sigh or 
'TCund of impatience. Being then condemned to 
death, he spoke of his future state with a rapturona 
■confidence, and took leave of the nnmeroas specta- 
tors in the words of a dying saint^ careless of his 
present sufiering, and confident in his hopes of im- 
mortality. 

" 1 shall speak no more with earthly creatures," 
he said, " but shall enjoy the aspect of the ineffable 
■Creator himself. — Farewell, father, mother, and 
.&iends — farewell, sun, moon, and stars — farewellt 
perishable earthly delights — and welcome thoaa 
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which are ererlastin^ — welcome, g;lory — welcome, 
eternal life, — and welcome, death 1 " There was 
not a dry eye among' the spectators of his execution, 
and it began to be perceived by the authors of these 
seTerittes, that the last words and firm conduct of 
this dying man, made an impreBsion on the popn- 
laCB the Tery ref erse of what they desired. After 
this the superintendents of these execntiong resorted 
to the cruel expedient which had been practised 
when the Royalist followers of Montrose suffered, 
and caused trumpets to be sounded, and drums 
beaten, to drown the last words of these resolute 

The reng-eance taken for the Pentland rising was 
not confined to these executions in the capital. The 
■hires of Galloway, Ayr,' and Dumfries, were «il»- 
jected to military sererities, and all who had the 
slightest connexion with the rebellion were rigor- 
ously harassed. A party of Ayrshire gentlemen 
had gathered together for the purpose uf joining the 
insurgents, but had been prevented from doing so. 
They fled from the consequences of their rashness ; 
yet they were not only arraigned, and doom of 

' [" AC A^r the «xBcutioo«r d«d from the town, b«etuu ba 
would not murder the innocent : >a the oandemned bad almutt 
eimped if the provmt'hid not invented thii expedient, that ons 
, of the eight who vere to luSer ihould have hie life (pared if !» 
would eieeuts (he rttt, whicli on* of (hem agreed to do ; but 
irben (he aiaculioa day. came, lot be ahauld have fainted, the 
jirovott cauted £11 him almoit drunk with brandy." — Kikktom, 
p. 252. For the eilTnordinary proceedligB in (he caw of 
Villiam Sutheikad, fieeationer at Irriue, tee Kiiktok, p^ 
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Anfettare pawed agwut them ia their absence, ba^ 
contrary to all le^ nuge, the lentence was put 
in execution without their being- heard in their de- 
ilBnce ; and their estates were conferred npon Ge- 
neral Dalziel.and General Drmnmond, or retained 
bj the officers of state to enrich tbeniBelves. 

But the period was now attained which Lauder- 
dale aimed at. The violence of the gorerBment 
in Scotland at length attracted the notice of the 
English conrt ; and, when enquired iuto, was found 
much too gross to be tolerated. The Primate 
Sharpe was ordered to withdraw from adminisbra- 
tion; Lauderdale, witb Tweeddale, Sir Robert 
Murray, and the Earl of Kincardine, were placed 
at the head of afiairs, and it was determined, by 
aflording some relief to the oppressed Presby- 
terians, to try at least the experiment of lenity 
towards them. 

Such of the ejected clergy as had not given any 
particular offence, were permitted to preach in 
Tacast parishes, and even receiTed some , 

. , f, Jul?. 16691 

pecuniary encouragement from Govern- ' 
meat. This was termed the Indulgence. Had soma 
such measure of toleration been adopted when Pres- 
bytery was first abolished, it might have been the 
means of preventing the frequency of conventicles ; 
but, when resorted to in despair, as it were, of sub- 
duing tbem by violence, the mass of discontented 
Presbyterians regarded accession to the measaie 
as a dishoDourable accommodation with a govern^ 
ment by whom they had been oppressed. It is 
tme, the gentry, and thosa who at once fntttni 

VOL. XZIV, O 
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Presbyter/, and were unwilling to guffiar in their 
worldly estate by that preference, embraced this 
opportnnity to bear their favourite doctrines with- 
out risk of line aad imprisonment. The Indulged 
clergy were aisu men, for the most part, of wisdom 
and learning, who, being nnable to vindicate the 
freedom and sovereignty of their church, were con- 
tented to preach to and instruct their congregations, 
and dischai^e their duty as clergymen, if not to 
the utmost, at least as far as the evil times per- 
mitted. 

But this modified degree of zeal by no means 
gratified the more ardent and rigid Covenanters, 
by whom the stooping to act under the Indulgence 
was accounted a compromise with the Malignants 
—a lukewarm and unacceptable species of worship, 
resembling suit which had lost its savour. Many, 
therefore, held the indulged clergy as a species of 
king's curates ; and rather than listen to their doc- 
trines, which they might have heard in safety, fol- 
lowed into the wilderness those bold and daring 
preachers, whose voices thundered forth avowed 
opposition and defiance agunst the mighty of the 
earth. The Indulged were accused of meanly 
adopting £rastian opinions, and acknowledging the 
dependence and sabjectionof the Church to the civil 
magistrate, — a doctrine totally alien from the cha- 
racter of the Presbyterian religion. The elevated 
wish of following the religion of their choice, in de- 
fiance ofdanger and fear, and their animosity against 
a government by whom they had been persecuted, 
induced the more seolous Freibyterians to prefer 
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a conventicle to tbeir parish church ; and a con- 
gregation where the hearers attended in arms to 
defend themselves, to a more peaceful meeting, 
when, if surprised, they might save themselves by 
auhmission or flight. Hence these conventicles 
hecame frequent, at which the heareri attended 
with weapons. The romantic and dangerous cha- 
racter of this species of worship recommended it to 
such aswereconstitntionallybold and high-spirited; 
and there were odiers, who, from the idle spirit 
helongingto yoath, liked better to ramhle through 
the country as the life-guard to some outlawed 
preacher, than to spend the six days of the week 
in ordinary labour, and mtt«nd tbeir own parish- 
'cburch on the seventh, to listen to the lukewarm 
doctrine of an Indulged minister. 

From all these reasons, the nnmber of armed 
cenventicles increased ; and Lauderdale, incensed 
at tbe failure of his experiment, increased his seve- 
rity agunst them, while the Indulgence was with- 
drawn, as a measure inadequate to the intended 
purpose, though, perhaps, it chiefly failed forwant 
of perseverance on the part of the Government. 

As if Satan himself had suggested means of op- 
pression, Lauderdale raked up out of oblivion the 
old and barbarons laws which had been adopted in 
the fiercest times, and directed tbem against the 
nonconformists, especially those who attended the 
£eld conventicles. One of those laws inflicted the 
highest penalties upon persons who were inter- 
commnned, as it was called — that is, outlawed by 
I^al sentence. The nearest relations were prohi- 
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bited from assisting eacli other, the wi& die hm- 
band, the brother the brother, and die parent di0 
flOB, if the snffererg had been iutercommiined. The 
Government of this cruel time iqiplied theie ancient 
and barbantna statntei to the outlawed Prashyte' 
liuw of the period, and thns drove tJiem a]tog;edier 
from human society.' In danger, want, and naces^ 
sity, the iahftbitaota of the wildernen, and e^tdled 
from civil int«rconrae, it is no wonder diat we find 
many of these wanderers avowing principles and 
doctrines hostile to die ^vemment which oppres- 
sed them, and carrying their resistanoe beyond the 
bounds of mere self-defence. There were instances, 
though less nnmeroDB than might have been ex- 
pected, of their attacking the houses of die curates, 
or of others by whose information they had been 
accused of nonconformity ; and several deaths en- 
sued in those enterprises, as well as in akirmisheft 
with the military- 
Superstitious notions also, the natnral conse- 
quences of an uncertain, melancholy, and solitary 
life among the desolate glens and mountainsy 

' [" But ycin mora gloam; follansd ; ■ad do man 
The imeiDbled peopls d>r8d, in face of dty. 
To nonhip God, or ann it ths damd 
Ofni^t. lav* *h«ntba oistrj itDrmmed Anna, 
And thunder-pull eompeU'd the men of blai>d 
To couch withiu their dem ; then dnuutlenly 
Tha ecattered fair wonld meat, in soma deep dall 
By roeki D'ar-eanopiad, to heir th* ToiBa, 
Their fkitbfiil putor't voice : ha by the gleam 
Of iLaeted lightning oped tbs Hcred book. 
And wordi of comfort ipika ; Dv«r their aonre 
' '-i 
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mingled with the intenge enthnuann of tttis perce- 
-oated secL Their occMional flnooessM over thur 
flppretson, and their Ireqaent escspes irom the pnp- 
-snit of the loldiery, when the mnrkimen misled their 
aim, or when a snddeD mist wmeealed the fa^lJTeg, 
"were impoted, not to the operation Qfthoaenatiml 
'Oaniea foy meam of which the Dei^ ■■ pleised to 
govern the world, and which are the engpnes of 
his power, hut to the direct interpoiitiea of a mi- 
imenlom agency, oreF-mling and mupending the 
iawB of natare, as in the period of Scriptnre hiotary. 
Many of the preacherB, led away hy the atrength 
of their derotional enthiuiaim, eonoeived them- 
aelrea to be the vehicies of prophecy, and ponred 
out tremendon* dennnciatiani c^ fbtnte wan, and 
miterieg more dreadful than fhoie which they thnn- 
-selveg nistaiBed ; snd, as they imagined tbemaelTOS 
t» he OMniionally nnder the mhwndoHs proteotion 
'of the beaTenty powers, so they often thonght 
themselves in a pecnUar mannw exposed to Aq 
enry and persecntioB of the sparils of darkneM, 
who lamed their hor«es wh«i they were {nvmed, 
betrayed their footsteps to the enemy, or terrified 
them by ghastly apparitiom in the dreary ca*«mB 
-and receseea where they were oampelled to hide 
themselves. 

Bat especially the scattered CoTsnanters believed 
firmly, that their chief peraecators Tweived bna. 
the Evil Spirit a proof againat lead«a bidleta— & 
«harm, that is, to prevent their being piemed or 
wounded by then. There were many iappesedto 
' be gifted irith this neoronontic privilege. In Aa 
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battle of Rallton Green, on the Pentland HiIIr, 
many of the Presbyterians were willing to believe 
that the baUs were seen hopping likehailstonesfroKi 
Tom Dalziel's buff-coat and hoots. Silver ballets 
were not snpposed to be neutralized by the same 
flpell ; bat that. metal being scarce among the per- 
aecnted Covenanters, it did not afford them mnch 
rdief. 

I have heard of an Englisli officer, however, 
who fell by baser metal. He was attacking a small 
lionse in Ayrshire, which was defended by some 
of the Wanderers. They were firing on both 
udes, when one of the defenders, in scarcity of 
ammnnition, loaded his piece with the iron ball 
which 'formed the top of the fire-tongs, and tak- 
ing aita at the officer with that charge, mortally 
wounded faim whom lead had been nnable to in- 
jure. It is also said, that the dying man asked to 
know the name of the place where he fell ; and 
being told it was Caldens, orCaldons, he exclaimed 
ag^nst the Evil Spirit, who, he said, had told him 
he was to be slain among the Chaldeans, but who, 
as it now appeared, had deceived him, by catting 
hita off when his death was totally onexpected. 

To John Graham of Claverhoiue, a Scottish 
officer of high rank, who began to distinguish him- 
laelf as a severe execoter of the orders of the Privy 
Council against nonconformbts, the Evil Spirit 
was supposed to have been still more liberal than 
to Dalsiel, or to the £nglighman who died at Cal- 
dons. He not only obtained proof against lead, 
but the devil is said to have presented him with a 
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black horse, which had not a single white hair 
upon its body. This horse, it was said, had beea 
cut oat of the belly of its dam, instead of being 
born in the nsual manner. On this anini'al Claver- 
house was supposed to perform the most unwonted 
feats of agility, flying almost like a bird along the 
sides of precipitous hills, and throngh pathless 
morasses, where an ordinary horse must hare been 
smothered or dashed to pieces. It is even yet 
believed, that mounted on this steed, Claverhouse 
(or Clavers, as he is popularly oatled) once turned 
a hare on the mountain named the Brandlaw, at the 
head of MofFatdale, where no other horse could 
have kept it« feet. But these exertions were 
nsoally made whilst he was in puranitof the Wan- 
derers, which was considered as Satan's own pecu- 
liar pleasing work.' 

These superstitious notions were the natural con- 
sequences of the dreary and precarious existence 
to which these poor fugitives were condemned, and 
which induced them to view as miraculous what- 
ever was extraordinary. The persons supposed to 
be proof against bullets, were only desperate and 
bold men, who had the good fortune to escape the 
dangers to which they fearlessly exposed them- 
selves ; and the equestrian eTcpIoits of Claverhonae, 
when stripped of exaggeration, were merely sncb 
Bsconld be executed by any excellent horseman, and 
first-rate horse, to the amasement of those who 
were nnaccustomed to witness feats of the kind. 

■ [S*« NolM " CI»™ibouie'i Cliitger," and " Proof (giind 
-ahot.'' — Wavttltg Ifovtti, tdI. x. p. 110.] 
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The peculiar cliaraoter and prejndieea of As 
Corenuiten are easily aooeaDted for. Yet triteit 
it ii Donsidered that m many Scottish gnbjecti were 
hiTolTed ill the inarea of these cruel laws, and lia- 
Me to be praieented under tliera (tbe naniber is 
said to hare reached eig'hteen er twenty thousand 
persons), it may seem wunderfnl that the Govera- 
ment could find a party in the kingdom to approve 
of and help forward measures as inpolitic as they 
were cruel. But, besides the great command wbicb 
the very worst government must always possesR 
over those who look for advancement and employ- 
ment under it, thege things, it must be considered, 
took place shortly after the Royalists, tlie prevalent 
party at that time, had been themselvea snbjeot«d 
to proscription, exile, judicial executions, and ^- 
neral massacre. The fate of Montrose and his fol- 
lowers, the massacres of Dunnavertie and Philip' 
hangh, above all, the murder of King Charles, had 
taken place during the predominance of the Pres- 
byterians in Scotland, and were imputed, however 
anjustly, to their religious principles, which were 
believed by the Cavaliers to be inconsistent with 
law, lD3ralty, and good order. Under such mis- , 
tiJcen sentiments, many of the late Royalist party 
lent their arms eagerly to suppress the adherents 
«f a sect, to the pre-eminence of which they traced 
the general misery of the civU wart, and their own 
peculiar misfortunes. ' 

Thus we find the Lady Methven of tiie day (a 
daughter of the house of Marischal, and wife of 
Patrick Smyths, of Methven), interrupting a oon- 
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^■flMtide » pmon. A large meetiag of tin* land 
'kad aweinUvd on the gronndfl of her hwbMid, then 
absent in London, when the lady approacbed them 
at tiK hekd of aboat sixty followers and allies, the 
beiwlf loadiap them oa with a lig^it-hcmeman's 
-XBrabiae i«ady cocked ov«r her arm, and a drawn 
-^word in the other hand. The cong^regatioo tent 
a party of a hundred armed men to demand her 
purpose, and the Amaaoaian lady protested, if tibey 
-did not leare her hmband's estat«, it shonid be a 
Uoody day. They replied, that they were deter- 
Riined to preach whether she would or not ; hnt 
Dame Anne Keith's nnshaken determinaticm over- 
-came their enthusiasm, and at length compebd 
tfcem to retreat. After this afiair, ghe wrote to her 
hnshmd that the was proriding arms, and even two 
pieces of cannon, hearing that the Whigg had sworn 
to be revenged for the ingnlt she had put on them. 
-*' If the fanatics," she conclndes, " chance to IdU 
me, comfort yourself it shall not be for nought. I 
was once wounded for our gracious King, and 
now, in the etrength of Heaven, 1 will hazard my 
person widi the men I can command, b^re these 
rebels rest where you have power." No doubt 
Lady Meth«en acted against these " vagoetng 
gipsies," as she tenas them, with as much luanee^ 
and sincerity of purpose, as they themselves enter- 
tained in TMisling her.' 

&«t the principal agents of goremmeDt, in iba 
'persecution of these tqipresBed people, were the 

' [See mit, Eeriiw of " Kirklon'i Church Hatory," nil. 
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BoMIery, to whom, contrary to the rnle in all civi- 
lized countries, unless in actual warfare, power wag 
given to arrest, examine, detain, and imprison Buch 
persons as they sliould find in the wildernesses, which 
they daily ransacked to discover delinquents, whose 
persons might afford plunder, or their purges pay 
fines. One of these booted apostles, as the Pres- 
byterians called the dragoons. Captain Creicliton by 
name, has left his Memoirs, in which he rather 
exalts in, tlian regrets, the scenes of rapine and 
violence he had witnessed, and the plunder which 
he collected. The following is one of his stories. 

Being then a Life -guards man, and quartered at 
Bathgate, he went out one Sunday on the moors 
with his comrade Grant, to try if they could 
discover any of the Wanderers. They were dia- 
guised like coantrymen, in grey coats and bonnets. 
After eight or ten miles' walking, they descried 
three men on the top of a hill, whom they judged 
to be placed there as sentinels. They were armed 
with long poles. Taking precaations to come sud- 
denly npon this outpost, Creichton snatched one 
of the men's poles from him, and asking wliat he 
meant by carrying such a pole on the Lord's day, 
immediately knocked him down. Grant secured 
another — the third fled to give the alarm, but 
Creichton overtook and surprised him also, thongh 
armed with a piatol at hia belt. They were then 
guided onward to the conventicle by the voice of 
the preacher, Master John King (afterwards exe- 
cuted), which was so powerful, that Creichton 
professes he heard him distinctly at a quarter of 
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a mile's distance, the vind favourtng liis force of 

The meeting wm very nnmeroualy attended; 
nevertheless, the two troopers had the temerity t« 
approach, and commanded them, in the King's 
name, to disperse. Immediately forty of the con- 
gregation arose in defence, and advanced upon the 
troopers, when Creichton, observing a handsome 
horse, with a lady's pillion on it, grazing near him^, 
seized it, and leaping on its back, spurred through 
the morasses, allowing the animal to choose its 
own way. Grant, diongh on foot, kept ap wltk 
his comrade for aboat a mile, and the whole con- 
venticle followed in full hne and cry, in order to 
recover the palfrey, which belonged to a lady of 
distinction. When Grant was exhausted, Creich- 
ton gave him the horse in turn, and being both 
armed with sword and pistol, they forced their 
way through such of the conventiclers as attempted 
to intercept them,' andgained the house of a gentle- 
man, whom Creichton calls Laird of Foddiahaw. 

■ [" Bf thii dma," nya Cnichton, " w« uv tntln Cots. 
DiDtEia DP horHbick, *bo ulvincHl to m by i iharier cot, mi 
filled and blocked up ■ gafi Ihcougb ifbkh we were of Dteatity 

forced them to open ts the righl ud left. My camrada got 

hita with biB broAdewatd, tbit Che punuera, being unarmed, 
durn not ie»a him. In the mean lima I, who wu left on foot, 
kept the CDVaDBOteia wbo followed ma at ■ proper diatuca; 
but tliej palled me with cloda, which I ■omttimai returned ; liU 
■t lail, after chaiing me aboT* a mil* iliej law ■ party of troopaia 
in ltd, patring by at eoma diatanee, and they gava OTtr thaii 
panmt." — Sirirr't Worli; t. lii. p. 24.] 
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Here tb«y met aaoAer gentleman of fortune, the 
Laird of Polkemmet, who, greatly to his distuib- ^ 
snce, reoogniied, in the hone which the troopers 
Iwd brODgbt off, hit owa lady's nag, on which, 
without hii knowledge at he affirmed, the had oaed 
the fr«e<l«m to ride to the conventicle. He was 
BOW at the mercy of the Life-guardsmen, bein^ 
liiAile to a hesvy fine for his wife's delinquency, 
besides the fbrfeitare of the palfrey. In this 
dilemma, Mr Baillie of Polkemmet invited the 
Life-gDardimen to dine with him next day, and 
4»fiaed them the horse with its fumitare, as a lav- 
fnl prise. But Creicfaton, peroeiving that the lady 
"was weepng, very gallantly gave np his claim to 
the horse, on condition she would promise never 
to attend a conventicle again. The military gentle- 
tnen w«re no losers by this liberality ; for as the 
lady mentioned the names of some wealthy persons 
who were present at the unlawful meeting, her 
husband gave the parties concerned to understand 
<hat they mast make up a purse of hush-money, 
for the benefit of Creichton and his comrade, who 
lived plentifully for a twelvemonth afterwards on 
the sum thus obtained. 

Tliis story, thoagh it shows the power intrusted 
to tlu soldiers, to beat and plunder the persons 
assembled for religious worship, is rather of b 
comic than a serious cast But far difierent were 
llie ordinary renconntars which took place between 
the Covenanters and the military. About forty or 
fifty years ago, melancholy tales of the strange 
escapes, hard eneoontefs, and ernel exactions ffT 
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this period, wen the usual subject of eeaTenatiaa 
at every cotta^^ fireside ; and tbe peasanti, wkile- 
they showed the carems and dena of the earth m 
whi«h the Wanderers coDcealed dtemselves, re- 
counted bow many of them died in resisting; with 
arms in tiieir hands, how many others were exe- 
cuted by judicial forms, and how many were shot 
to death mthont even the least pretence of a triaL 
Tbe country people retained a strong sense of the- 
injnstice with which their ancestors had been 
treated, which showed itself in a singular preju- 
dice. They expressed great dislike of that beau- 
tiful bird the Green-plover, in Scottish called the 
Pease-weep. The reason alleged was, that these 
birds being, by some instinct, led to attend to and 
watch any human beings whom they see in their 
native wilds, the soldiers were often guided in 
pursuit of the Wanderers, when they might other- 
wise have escaped observation, by the plover being 
observed to hover over a particular spot. For this^ 
reason, the shepherds, within my own remembrance, 
often destroyed tbe nests of this bird when they 
met with them. 

A still sadder memorial of those calamitous days 
was the number of headstones and other simple mo- 
numents which, after the Revolution, were erected 
over the graves of the persons thus destroyed, and 
-which usually bore, along with some lines of ruda 
poetry, an account of the manner in which they 
had been slain. 

These mortal resting-places of the victims of 
persecution were held so sacred, that about forty 
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years aioM an aged man dedicated his life to travel 
throngh Scotland, for the purpose of repairing; and 
dearing the tombs of the saSeten. He always 
rode npon a wliite pony, and from that i^rcum- 
stancO) and the peculiarity of hig appearance and 
occupation, acquired the nickname of Old Morta- 
lity.^ Id later days, the ei-ents of our own time 
Iiave heen of such an engrossing charai.-ter, that 
this species of traditional history is mui;h forgotten, 
and moss and weeds are generally suffered to con- 
ceal the monuments of the martyrs. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

Duke of Lavderdale'a Adniinuiraiion — Detceja of the 
Highland Hod— Writt of Law-burroict on behalf of 
the King taken out againil the GetittenKn of the Weil — ■ 
Trial and Exeadion of Mitclteli, for Aiiauinaiing 
Honeyman, Bishop of the Orkaa/i — Murder of Arcli- 
bishop S/tarpe—ihe Nanconforndttt fake up anm in the 
Weit—Dtfeal of Claverhoiite at Drumclog— The Duie 
of Mnnmotiik tent to Scotland lo lupprelS tie Imurrectioti 
^Bailie ofBoihwcii Bridge. 

[1678—1679.] 

We have aaid before, that Laoderdale, now tlie 
Chief Miniater for Scotland, had not originally 
approved of the violent measures taken with tLe 
nonconform istB, and had even recommended a more 
lenient mode of proceeding-, by granting a tolera- 
tion, or Indulgence, as it was called, for the free 
exercise of the Presbyterian religion. But bein^; 
too impatient lo wait the issue of his own experi- 
ment, and fearful of being represented as lukewarm 
in the King's service, he at length imitated and 
even exceeded Middleton, in his extreme severities 
against the nonconformists. 

The Duke of Lauderdale, for to that rank he 
was raised when the government was chiefly in- 
trusted to him, married Lady Dysart, a woman of 
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considerable talent, bat of inordinate ambitioor 
boundless expense, and tbe most anscrapulous- 
rapacity. Her influence over her husband was 
extreme, and, nnhappily, was of a kind wbicb en- 
couraged him in his greatest errors. In order to 
supply her extravagance, he had recourse to tbe 
public fines for nonconformity, church penalties, 
and go forth, prosecutions for which, with the other 
violent proceedings we have noticed, were pushed 
on to such an extremity as to induce a general 
opinion, that Lauderdale really meant to drive the 
people of Scotland to a rebellion, in order that he 
himself might profit by the confiscations which 
must follow on its being subdued.' 

' [" Tfad TeveDUH of Scotliad ners eagroued ud wuted b}- 

four jetn, ihaC he might eojoj tbe eraalumenti ud rank of cooi- 
miaiiooer ; and hia ravaauei during hit tbod? in Scotland, fli- 
oesdsd thoie of iu ancient kingi. Hii ealcty wai tiiteao thou. 
uad pounda Xeiling ; the donationt which ha irfitiuned, tnenl;- 
ui thouund ; bnC tbe snaual TiTeouMaf Ihg eroini, the nirplia 

tiro thauHDd poundt, weie iaiiiScient to lupport hie profiuiont 
and disappeared in hit handi. But the moat lucrative and ep- 
ptewivE BOurce! of eitortioa were tbe penoltie* aod eompeiitieiu 
for ettanding conTantidei, of which it i> impawibla to eetiiiutB 

fifieen hundred pounds. Thirty thousuid pouudi were impoied 
on ten gentlemen, nor tbeie tha moat couiiderable, in tbt thin 
tt Rvnfrew. lojuttica vu (^raTalad by the iniwlence of Lan- 
dentala. whoee uofealing jeita iueulted aueh as oompuuDded for 
tbeii fiaaa. The penalties of ogn-caaformitj within puticular 

t«D hundieil pouDdasterliogwata exacted by Alhal, tbe Jnitice- 
gaoaral, far hie own bahoof. in a aiogla vaak; and tha aatfrtas; 
^ those who withdrew from Laudafda1e*e raga and insolaDca- 
ireie plundered and waated lijgifta of eedunL" — Laihc, toI. iv 
pp. 469-60,] 
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The Scottish nobility and gentry were too wise 
to be caught in this snare ; bnt althongh they ex* 
pressed the utmost loyalty to the King, yet many, 
wttli the Duke of Hamilton, the premier peer of 
Scotland, attheir head, remonstrated against conrses 
which, while they beggared the tenantry, impover- 
Uhed the gentry and rained their estates. - By way 
of answer to their expostalationi, tJie western land- 
holders were required to enter into bonds,' under - 
the same penalties which were incurred by those 
who were actual delinquents, that neither they nor 
their families, nor their vassals, tenants, or other 
personsresiding on their property, should withdraw 
from church, attend conventicles, or relieve inter- 
communed persons. The gentry refused to exe- 
cute these bonds. They admitted that conventicles 
were become very frequent, and expressed their 
viUingness to assist the officers of the law in sup- 
pressing them ; but, as they could exercise no for- < 
dble control over their tenants and servants, they 
declined to render themselves responsible for their 
conformity. Finally, they recommended a general 
indulgence, as the only measure whidi promised - 
the restoration of tranquillity. 

Both parties, at that unhappy period (1678), 
were in the habit of imputing their enemies' mea- 
sures to the suggestions of Satan ; but that adopted 
by Landerdale, upon die western gentlemen's re- 
fusing the bond,' had really some appearance of 

> [" Upon their rsfiiuiig thii. Dole* Laiidarilils writ to tba 
KiDEi 'bit tbe cguotrj wu in ■ itite of iab«Uioa, and thit it < 
VOL. ZXIT. P 
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being' oampoaed under the afagdlote dictation of an 
evil flpirit. He determined to treat tlie wiiole west 
conntry as if in a «tate of actual reroh. He oanied 
not only a tvody of the gamdn and militia, viA field 
a^loryi to niBroh into the devoted distriots, bnt 
invited, for tbe uaae pnrpois, from Che Higlilwnd 
nwoBtaiBB, the ctans 'by which they were inhabited- 
Tbese wild monnUineen descended under tlidr 
different chieb, speaking an unknown Ityignagei 
and displaying to the inhabitants of the Lowlanite, 
their -stranife altire, obsolete anna, and eingnlor 
manners. The clans were surprised in their tivn> 
They had oome ont expecting to fight, when, ta 
their astonishment, they fbnnd an innscent, peaoe- 
fnl, end unresisting conntry, in which they were to 
enjoy Jree quarters, and fall license for plunder. 
It maybe supposed, that such an inritBtion to men, 
to whom maraading habits were natural, offered 
opportunities not to be lost, and accordingly the 
western counties long had occasion to lament the 
inroad of the Highland Host. A committee of the 
Privy Conneil, most of whom were themselves 
chiefs of dons, or commanders in the army, attended 
to secure the- submission of the gentry, and aitforeB 
the bonds. Siit the noblemen and gentry contiim- 
ing obstinate in their refnaal to come under obliga- 
tions which they -hsd no nwans of fnlfillii^, the 
Privy Council issued orders to disarm the whole 

by I latter, >Dch u he ■«« up, ths Kiag left it to him ud the 
CooDal to tika flu* of fl» poUis paoee in tlte belt wsf IbtJ 
snU."— Bntmnti Bittorj/ efhk mn Tana.} 
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inhabkuita of the eonnby, taking eren tbe gentle- 
Btevt'a swortiit riding horseS) and furniture, and 
proceed!!^ with tndi extreme rignyr, that the Borl 
<Nf Caaailii, among others, prayed they would eitber 
afford him the protection of soldiers, or return him 
MBM of his arms to defend hii household, since 
otherwise he mast be subject to the insolence »d 
outrages of the most paltry of the rabble. 

To supply the place of the bonds, which wer» 
-Bubicribed by few or none, this unhappy Privy 
Oouncil fell upon a plan, by a new decree, of a 
nature eqvally oppressive. There was, and ia, a 
writ in Scotland, called lawbvrrowt, by which k 
man who is afraid of violence from his neighbonr, 
upon making oath to the circumstances affording 
ground for sudi apprdiension, may have the party 
bonnd over to keep the peace, under security. Of 
4bis useful law, a most oppresuve ^iplication was 
now made. The King was made to apply for & 
^lawbnrrowe thronghont a certain district of his do- 
minions, agunst all the gentlemen who had refused 
to sign the bond ; and thus an attempt waa made 
to extort security from every man so situated, as 
«ne of whom the King had a natural right to en- 
tertain well-foonded apprehensions 1 ' 

These extraordinary provisions of law seem to 

' [" A gonmniBiit iwsirmg tin pHC« ■giinat iti luhjeBti ma 
a naw ipKtaalB J batifaprivaU t^mit, miJir fiar of anallitr, 
Aaik a rigit la nci a lui r i tj/, iaa mcA Bin lit gmtnaant 
ilttlf? mta thought u unuumnble m^iusent. Such va dw 
iaphtitri« which trnnli d«*m ntbEwtmjr." — i'ox'i Sid- qf 
Janutll.p. 119.] 
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have driven, rot the Presbyterians alonci but the- 
whole coantry of the weat, into absolate despair. 

No eopplication or remonstrance Iiad the least 
effect on the impenetrable Lauderdale. When he 
was told that the oppression of the Highlanders and 
of the soldiery would totally interrupt the produce- 
of agriculture, he replied) " it were better that the 
west bore nothing but windle-straws and sandy- 
laverocks,' than that it should bear rebels to the 
King." ^ In their despair, the suffering parties 
determined to lay tlieir complaints against the 
Minister before the King in person. With this 
purpose, not less than fourteen peers, and fifteen 
gentlemen, of whom many were direatened with 
writs of lawbnrrows, repaired to London, to lay 
their complaints at the foot of the throne. This 
journey was taken in spite of an arbitrary order, by 
which the Scottish nobility had been forbidden, in 
the King's name, either to approach the King'» 
person, or to leave their own kingdom ; as if it had 

' Dog't grug lud lei-larlu. 

'[" Tbege thjngi laemed done on deriga la fores a rebellion ;. 
Khicb ihey thnught would be kwd quubsd. mi would givo a 
good colour for tieepLng up u arm)'. And Duke Liudartlile's 
party depended lo much on Uui that thej began to dtrida in their- 
hopei (he eonflieated ettalea among Ihem ; >o ihat on Valentine'i 
dij, instead o( driiring miitreei'ei.lbBj'drew eitateg. And great 
joy appeared in their looke upon a falio alarm that wu brought 
them of an iniurrection : and they were aa much dejected, when 
tbey knew it wu fid>e. Bt wai happy for the public peace, that 

hellion wae deiired, Ihcy bore the praaent oppreauon 
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been die pnrpose to chain them to the stake, like 
buted bears, without the power of applying for 
xedress, or escaping from the general misery. 

Lauderdale had so much interest at court, aa to 
support himself against this accusation, by repre- 
senting to the King that it was his object to main- 
t^n a large army in Scotland, to afford assistance 
when his Majesty should see it time to extend hia 
authority in England. He retained his place, there- 
fore, and the supplicants were sent from court in 
disgrace.' But their mission had produced some 
beneficial effects, for the measures concerning the 
lawburrows and the enforced bonds were with- 
drawn, and orders given for removing the High- 
landers from the west countries, and disbanding the 
militia. 

When the Highlanders went back to their hills, 
which was in Febrnary 1678, they appeared as if 
returning from the sack of some besieged town. 
They carried with them plate, merchant- goods, 
webs of linen and of cloth, quantities of wearing 
apparel, and household furniture, and a good num- 
ber of hones to bear their plunder. It is, however) 
remarkable, and to the credit of this people, that 
they are not charged with any cruelty during three 
months' residence at free-qnaiters, although they 
were greedy of spoil, and rapacious in extorting 

■ [" Itia repoiled thit Chu1«, titer ifDUlieuing of ttsda. 
batea canceraing Seottitli iffaJTi, iiid, ' I peicciTB thit Liudel- 
iJils hu been guilty of aaaj bid Ibingi Bgiisit (he peoplt of 
Seotlind ; but I cunot fiod thu b« hu acted an; tbiag conCnrjr 
to tajiaUntA ;' a aeiitim«ut uuRottby ofatDTtraigs." — Udhi.] 
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money. Indeed, it seems probable, diat, after all, 
the wild Higblnnders had prored g&ntier tkan ma- 
expected, or widied, by those who «Bi[rioyed 

An event now oocnrred, ene of the most reBiaHf- 
able of the time, which bad a great effect upon pub- 
lic al^ra, and die general feeling of d»e nMion. 
This was the mnrder of James Sharpe, Arehbishop 
«f St Andrews, and Primate of Scotland. This- 
person, yon must remember, baring been the ag«nt 
of the Presbyterians at the time of the Restoration, 
Jiad, as was generally thoaght, betrayed his consti- 
tuents ; at least he had certainly i^nged his prin- 
raples, and accepted tfie highest office in the new 
Episcopal establishment. It may be well sof^ma- 
«d that a person so mnch hated as he was, from hi» 
desertion of the old canee, and violence in the new, 
-was the object of general hostility, and that amoni^t 
« sect so enthusiastic as the noRconfcn'iaiBtB, some 
oaeshonld be found to exercise judgment upon him 
■^^n other words, to take his life. 

The avenger, who first ovnceived himself called 
to this task, was one Mitchell, a fanatical preiicher,of 
moderate talents and a heated imagination. He 
fired a pistol, loaded with three bnllets, into the 
coach of the Archbishop, and missing the object of 
las aim, broke the arm of Honeynwn, Bishop of the 
Orkneys, who sat with Sharpe in the carriage, of 
"which wound he never entirely recovered, though 
lie lingered for some years. The assassin escaped 
4«ing the confasion. Tliis was in 1666, and in 
3574 the Archbishop again observed a mau who 
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seemed to watcb him, and whose face -was isiprint- 
ed upon his mind. The alarm WM given, and 
Mitchell was seized. Being closely examined ij 
the Lords of the Privy Coancil, ha at first abso- 
lutely denied the act charged against him. But to 
the Chancellor he confessed in priratv-'Jiayiiig 
at first received a solemn promise that bis life sboidd 
ba safe — that he had fired the shot which womided 
the Bishop of Orkney. After tliia compromise, the 
assassin's trial was put off from tim« to time, from 
the determined desire to take tha life which bad 
been promised to him. In order to find matter 
ag^DSt Mitchell, he was examined concerning his 
accession to tho insurrection of Pentiuid ; and aa 
he refoaed to confess any thing which should make 
against himself, he was appoint»d to undergo the 
torture of the boot- 
He behaved with great courage when the frtf^t- 
tu\ apparatus was prodaced, and not knowing, as 
he said, that he codd escape |ach tortmre with life, 
declared that he forgave from his heart those at 
whose command it was to be inflicted, the men ap- 
pointed to be the agents of their cmelty, and those 
who sa^atad their malevolence by looking on as 
spectators. When the execntjoner demanded which 
leg should be enclosed in the dreadful boot, the pris- 
oner, with the same confidence, stretched oat Us 
rightleg, saying," take the best; I willingly bestow 
it in this canse." He endured nine blows of the 
mallet with the utmost firmness, each more severely 
cmsbing the limb. At the ninth blow he fainted, 
and was remanded to prison. After this he was 
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sent to the Hass, a desolate islet, or rather rocki 
ill the Fiith of Forth, where wu a strong castla 
then occapied as a state prison. 

On the 7th January, 1678, ten years &fter the 
deed was committed, and fonr years after he was 
made prisoner, Mitchell was finally bronght to his 
trial ; and while his own confession was produced 
against him as evidence, he was not allowed to 
plead the promise of life upon which he had heen 
induced to make the fatal avowal. It is shameful 
to be obliged to add, that the Duke of Lauderdale 
would not permit the records of ttie Privy Conncil 
to be produced, and that some of the privy coun- 
sellors swore, that no assurance of life had been 
granted, although it had been accurately entered, 
and is now to be seen on the record. The un- 
fortunate man was therefore condemned. Lauder- 
dale, it is sud, would hare saved his life ; but 
the Archbishop demanding his execution as neces- 
sary to gaard the lives of privy counsellors from 
such attempts in future, the Duke gave up the 
cause with a profane and brutal jest, 
and the man was executed, with more ^^-g 
disgrace to his judges than to himself, 
the consideration of his guilt being lost in the in- 
famous manceuvres used in bringing him to pun- 
ishment.' 

■ [" Upon AGlehell'i aiiminaUDD, 'ha beiagatked whit iodu- 
eed him to nuke lo wickad an attempt upon tha psnun of the 
ArchbUhap, leplied, that he did it foe tha glory of Iha Lord ;' 
fat thi* rauon afterwud, when it kbi teaolred to hang liini. Iba 
Duke uid, ' Let Mitchell glorify God in Iha Gruunuket,' " 
(the place of axeeutionO^iVofe Jn>m Hiaaotii' BtBiarlu, ap. 
BcaniT, vol. U. p. 131.] 
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I have already said, that in the commencement 
of Lauderdale's adminigtration, Archbishop Sharpe 
was removed from public affairs. But this did 
not last long, as the Dnke found that he coald not 
maintain his interest at court without the support 
of the Episcopal party. The primate's violence of 
disposition was supposed to have greatly influen- 
ced the whole of Lauderdale's latter government. 
Bnt in Fife, where he had his archiepiscopal resi- 
dence, it was most severely felt ; and as the non- 
conformists of that county were fierce and enthn- 
siastic in proportion to the extremity of persecution 
which they underwent, there was soon fonnd a 
band among them who sent abroad an anonymons 
' placard, threatening that any person who might 
be accessary to the troubles inflicted npon the 
Whigs in that county, should be suitably punished 
by a party strong enough to set i 



The chief person among these desperate men 
was David Hackston of Rathillet, a gentleman of 
family and fortune. He had been a fre« liver in 
his youth, bnt latterly had adopted strong and en- 
thusiastic views of religion, which led him into 
the extreme opinions entertained by the fiercest 
of the Whig party.' John Balfour of Kinloch, 
called Burley, the brother-in-law of Hackston, is 
described, by a covenanting author, as a little man 

I [" He ia Hid in bi) fonogsi jeait to hive been mdumt llis 
leut HDiB of taj thing leligioiu, until it |il«ued th* Lord, in hu 
. iafinite (■oodoeM, to induce him to go out lod attend the gnpel, 
thin preachnl inthe Qeldi."— &a(> Worliia.} 
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of Stem aspect, and squint-eyed ; none of the most 
nligioas,' but very willing' to engage in aay 
battles or qnBirels which his comrades found it 
necessary to snitain. He was at this time in 
danger from the law, on account of a late afivy, 
in which he had severelf wonaded one of the life- 
guards. It is alleged that both these peraons had 
prirate enmity at Archbishop Sharpe. Balfonr 
had been his Actor in the management of soBie 
property, and had failed to giro account of Ae 
money he had received, and Hackston, being bail 
for his brother-in-lnir, was thrown into jail till tbo 
debt was made good. The remunder of tlw band 
ware either small proprietors of land, or portioBers, 
u they are called in Scotland, or mecbanica, such 
OS wwren and the like. 

These enthnsiasts, to the number i^ nine, were 
ont, and in arms, on 9d May, 1679, with the pur- 
pose of assaulting (in the terms of their produna- 
tion) one Cannit^iael, who acted as a oommissioner 
for Teceiving the fines of the nonconfonniata.* 
This person bad indeed been in the fields hunting 
tiiat morning, but chancing to hear diat there was 
each a party looking ont for him, he left his sport 
and went home, 

1 [ScDtl WaRhi«i.] 

I [" Cinnlcliael wu pccnliirlf noted for hii cnieHigt ia FUia. 
If wt ni]> baligre ha ■dhdui, ha •■■ usnstoiBed, mwiig ott«r 
Murniitin, to b«it (nd (buM th« KOmaa ud childrtii, ud to 
torturv liie ■flrrinti with lighted mitchvB^ to diioorvr whsra lh«kr 
liiubudt, thtir fiitfatn, or mistn, wtn emcHM." — LtiNo, 
Tol. ii. p. 87. Attvmit b/ Ot murdr of Sttaryt, by Jama 
Jtuuttt, « oeftir Msifo, f. Knwna, f. 4M.] 
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When Rithitl«t and his frirads were abaot to- 
disperse, in Biillen disappoiDtment, tbe wife of a. 
£unier ftt Balduny lent a lad to tell tbem, tbat the 
Ai«bbishop'B coot^ was upon the road rctuntn^ 
from Ceres towwds St Andrem. The coaaiHra- 
tors were in that mood when our own wishei and 
thot^hts, stroi^ly fostered and cherished, are ^t 
to seem to ns like inapiratton from abere. Bal- 
fonr, or Burley, affirmed he had £eU a preterna- 
tural impolse toraug him to rctnm to Fife, when 
it was his parpofe to hare gone to the Highlands, 
and that on going to prayers, he had been con- 
finned by the Scripture text, ** Go, have not I 
sent thee 7 " Russell, another of the party, also 
affirmed he had been long imprecned with the idea 
tiiat some great enemy to the charch was to bo 
cat off, and ^loke of some text about Nero, which 
assuredly does aot exist in Scriptnre. 

They all agreed, in short, that the 0[^rtunity 
offered was the work of Heaven ; tbat they should 
not draw back, but go en ; and that, instead of the 
inferior agent, for whom they had been seeing in 
Tain, it waa their doty to cnt off the prime seorce' 
of the persecution, whom hearen had ddiTered 
into their bands. This being determined iqion, 
the band diose Hackston for ^«r leader ; but h& 
declined tbe office, alleging, that the known quarrel 
betwixt him and the Archbishop would mar the 
glory of Uie action, and cause it to be imputed to 
prirate reTenge. But he added, with nice distMsc- 
tion, that he would remain with them, and weold 
not interfere to prevent what they felt tboBaelres 
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called upon to do. Upon tliU Balfoar said, " Gea- 
demen, follow me." 

They then get off at speed in pursuit of the car- 
riage, which wai driring along a desolate heath, 
aboat three or foor miles from 8t Andrews, called 
Magiu-MoOT.' Fleming and RnsBell, two of the 
assassins, rode into a farm-yard, and demanded of 
the tenant, ]f the equipage on the road before them 
was the Archbishop's coach P Guessing their par- 
pose, he was too much frightened to answer ; but 
one of the female servants came out and assared 
them with much appearance of joy, that they were 
on the right scent. The whole party then threw 
Away their doaks, and pursued as fast as they could 
gallop, firing their carabines on the carriage, and 
«ryingont"Jadas,betaken I" The coachman drove 
rapidly, on seeing they were pursued by armed 
men; but a heavy coach on a rugged road could 
not outstrip horsemen. The servants who attend- 
ed the carriage offered some resistance, but were 
dismounted and disarmed by the pursuers. Hav- 
ing como np with the carriage, they stopped it by 
cutting the traces, and wounding the postilion ; and 
then fired a vtdley of balls into the coacE^ where the 
archbishop was seated with his daughter. This 
proving ineffectual, they commanded the prelate to 
come forth, and prepare for death, judgment, and 
eternity. The old man came out of the coach, and 
creeping on his knees towards Hackston, said, " I 
know yon are a gentleman — you will protect me ?" 

< [Tbt prtdu apot of Shupa'a death u now sncloaed in a. 
ptantatioii, about tbr«s milea to the ircat of St Andism.} 
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■' I will never lay a hand apon you," aiud Hack- 
Bton, turning away from the BappIianL 

One man of the party, tonched with some com- 
paBBion, said, " Spare his grey burs." 

Bat the rest of the agsasgias were nnmoTed. 
One or two pistoh were discharged at the prostrate- 
Archbishop withoat effect ; when conceiving, ac- 
cording to their saperstitious notion, that their 
victjm was possessed of a charm against gnn-shot, 
they drew their swords, and killed him with many 
wounds, dashing even his skull to pieces, and 
scooping out his bruns. The lady,' who made vain 
attempts to throw herself between her father and 
the swords of the assassins, received one or two 
wounds in the scuffle. They rifled the coach of 
snch arms and papers as it contained. They found - 
some trinkets, which they conceived were magical ; 
and also, as they pretended, a bee in a box, which 
they concluded was a &miliar spirit. 

Snch was the progress and termination of a 
violent and wicked deed, committed by blinded and 
desperate men. - It brought much scandal on the- 
Presbyterians, though unjustly ; for the moderate 
persons of that persaasion, comprehending the most 
nnmerous, and by far the most respectable of the 
body, disowned so cruel an action, although they 
might be at the same time of opinion, that the 
Archbishop, who had been thecause of violent death 
to many, merited some such termination to his own 

' [lubells, the Arclil»)liop'i eldat dinghtar, wu iflerHird* 
mirtitd w Joha Cuiuuiigluiiii, Eiq. ol Buna, ia the rruDlj of 
Eft.] 
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exntence. H« bad aome virtaes, heiag learned* 
temperate, and living a life becoming his station ; 
bvt bis iUtberal and intoleraBt pilociples, and the 
violences whidt he coramiUed to enforce them, 
irere iIm eante of great distress to Scotland) and 
«f bis awn prsMiature and bloody end. 

The Scottish Goveminent, wbiuli the Archbisbop'a 
■de^ had ala^oed and irritated in the highest de- 
gree, usad Ae utmost exertions to apprehend bis 
niurderera t and failing that, to disperse and sub- 
-dae, by an extremity of violeace greater than what 
had been hitherto employed, every assembly of 
armed Corenaatera. All attendtuice npon field- 
conventicles was declared treason ; new troops 
ivere raised, and the strictest orders sent to tlie 
«ammBnding officws to act against nonconformists 
vith the utmost rigonr. On the other tiand, the 
intereommuned persons, now grown desperate, 
assembled in more nomerons and bett^ armed 
parties, and many of them showed a geoerU pnr- 
pwe of defiance and rebellion agunst the King's 
SBtborityr which iJie moderate party continned to 
aduioivledge, as bung that of the supreme civil 
magistrate. These circumstances soon led to a 

Several of the mnrderers of the Archbishop of 
Saint Andrews found their way, through great 
dangers, to the west of Scotland ; and their own 
interest,, donbtless, induced them to use such in- 
fluence as they had acquired among the zealots of 
their sect by tiieir late action, tobring matters to 
extremity. 
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Haclrafam, Balfoar, and others, teem to hare held 
conncil with Donald Cai^ll, one of the most noted 
of the preachers at conventiclei, and particalarly 
with Robert Hamilton, brother to the Laird of 
Prestonfield ! * in coaaeqaence of which they ap- 
peared at the head of eighty horse, in the little 
bar^h of Ratherglen, on the 29th of May, ap- 
pointed to be held as a holiday, ai the anniTersary 
of the R«rtOT«tion of Charles II. They quenched 
die bonGrea, whii^ had been kindled on account of 
this solemnity, and, drawing np in order at the 
■narket-cron, after prayer, and ainging part of a 
psalm, they fnrinally entered then- protest, or tes- 
timony, as they called it, against the acta abolithin^ 
Preibyl«ry, and establishing Episcopacy, together 
with tiie other defections of the time, all of which 
they renoaoced and disdaHned. After this bra- 
Tado, they affixed a copy of their testimony to the 
cress, closed their meeting with prayer, and then 
eracaated the town at their leisure, Hamilton har- 
bouring tJie Fife gentlemen, that is, those who had 
killed the Archbisiiop- 

We have already mentioned John Grahara of 
Clarerhonse as a distinguiahed officer, who had 
been aingnlarly active against the nonconformists. 
He was now lying in garrison at Glasgow, and on 
the first of June, drew out his own troop of dra- 

' [" HimiltnD bid besn fared bj Biiliop Bumat, wbilB tlia 
Uttor limd >t Glugow, ha brollKr, Sir Thama, iKriag nurrisd 
■ HtH of tlut Uitoriu. ' Hi iria tban,' nji th* bubop, ' a 
UtbI; hopeful fouag mu ; but gsttiDg Into thK cDrnpin; uul 
into tbaii Dotiani, ha bmuM s entl-biwiuil eathiiDut.' "—Aofs 
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goons, with such other cavalry Ha be could hastily 
add to it, and set off in quest of the insurgents who . 
had offered such a public affront to Gorernment. 

In the town of Hamilton be made prisoner John 
King, a preacher, and with him seventeen country- 
men who were attending on his ministry ; and 
hearing of a larger assembly of insurgents who 
were at London -hill, a short distance off, he pushed 
forn^ard to that place. Here Clavorhonse was 
opposed by a large body in point of numbers, but 
very indifferently armed, tboogh there were about < 
fitly horse tolerably appointed, as many infantry 
with guns, and a namber of men armed with 
scythes, forks, pikes, and halberds. The immediate 
spot on wbich the parties met was called Drum- 
clog.* It is a boggy piece of ground, anfit for the 
acting of cavalry, and a broad drain, or ditch, seems 
also to have given the insurgents considerable ad- 
vantage. A short but warm engagement ensued, . 
daring which Balfour, and William Cteland, to be 
afterwards mentioned, crossed the ditch boldly, and 
outflanking the dragoons, compelled them to fly. 
About thirty of the defeated party were slain, or 
died of their wounds. An officer of the name of 
Graham, a kinsman of Claverhouse, was among the 
slain. His body, mistaken, it is reported, for th^ 
of his namesake, was pitifully mangled. Claver- 
honse's own horse was laid open by tbe blow of a 
scythe, and was scarcely able to bear him off the 
field of battle. As he passed the place where he 

' [Tht tpot it m mUa neitwud of the roid from Kilmarnock 
to StrtthRTUi, uid ibgut five mile! from th* lut lUDicd tom.j^ , 
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bod left kia pnMners, King, the preacher, whsn he- 
beheld fau captor in this pitiful plight, faollo'd oat 
to him to itaf sad take the afternoon lermon. Some 
Royaliit priwners were taken, to whom qnarter 
waa giren, and they were dignii«ied. This cle- 
mency on the part of hi) soldieri, greatly dief^sted 
Mr HamiltoB, who now assumed the command of 
the inani^ents. To show a good example, he killed 
ono o£ the defenceleM captives with his own hand) 
lenity being, according to hii exaggerated ideas, 
the setting free the brats of Babe), after tfaey bad 
been delivered into their hands that they might 
dash them to the stones. The insurgents lost only 
fire or six men ; one of whom, named Dingwall, 
bad assisted at the murder of the Archbishop. 

After having gained this victory, the insargents 
resolved to keep the field, and take such future 
fortnne as Heaven should send them. They 
marched to Hamilton after the action, and the 
next day, strongly reinforced by the nnmberg 
which joined them on all sides, they proceeded to 
attack the town of Glasgow. 

The city was defended by Lord Boss and Cla- 
TeiboDse, with a small but regniar force. The in- 
forgents penetrated into the town from two points, 
one column advancing np the Gollowgate, the other 
entering by die College and dte Wynd Head. But 
Claverhonse, who commanded the King's troops, 
bad formed a barricade about the cross. Town- 
bouse, and Tolbooth, so that the Whige^ in manh- 
ing to the attack, were received with a fire which 
they could not sustain, from an enemy who lay 

V0I_ XZIT. Q 
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sheltered and in safety.' But althoagli tfaey were 
beateo for the present, tbe numbers of the insor- 
gents begnn to increase so mucfa) that Rots and 
Clarerbouse judged it necessary to evacuate Glas- 
gow, and march eastward, leaving all the west of 
Scotland at the mercy of the rebels, whose num- 
bers speedily amounted to fire or six thousand men. 
There were among them, however, very few gen- 
tlemen, or persons of influence, whose presence 
might hare prevented them from falling into the 
ttate of disunion to which, owing to the following 
drcumstwces, they were speedily reduced. They 
erected a huge tall gallows in the centre of their 
camp for the execution of such enemies as they 
should make prisoners, and hanged upon it at least 
one citixen of Glasgow, who bad joined in the de- 
fence of tbe town against their former attack. But 
this vindictive mode of proceeding did not meet 
with general approbation in their army. 

The discord was now at its height between the 
moderate Presbyterians, who were willing to own 
the King's governmenl, under tbe condition of ob- 

' [" Ths Broiid Street," iiji Ciplain CrBJchtoD, " w«s 
immediatelj full of the pert; hIid had enler«t b; iha Cllla<rgate, 
but BdvaDrang toiurdi tha barriuda, befoie their fellom, who 
foUoncd ths other rosd, could irriva to their agsigtuce, wera 
Tilisntlf received bj CItteri god hi. men, who firing on them 

huricade, chaied tham out of the tonn ; but were quickly forced 

to murn. and receiva the othet psrty, wbich hj diaC time wu 

aurchin^ dona bj the High Church and College ; hut irhen \hej 

• ome within pintol-ihot, wtct likewiaa fired upon, and driiEU out 

King'a party lost not )0 much u ona man." — Stc'ft, voL xii. 
•p. 33.] 
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taioing; freedom of congcieDce ; and the more hot- 
headed and furious partisang, who would entertain 
no friendship or fellowship with those who owned 
and aapported prelacy, and who held the acknow- 
ledging the OoTernment, or the listening to the 
preochers who ministered by their indulgence or 
connivance, as a foul compromising of the cause 
of Presbytery, and professed it their object to 
accomplish a complete reTolution in Church and 
State, and render the birk aa triumphant as it had 
' been in 1640. 

The preachers likewise differed amongst them- 
selves. Mr John Welsh, moch famed for his zeal 
for Presbytery, together with Mr David Hume, 
headed the Moderate, or, as it was called by their 
opponents, the Erastian party ; whilst Donald Car- 
gill, Thomas Douglass, and John King, espoused 
with all ardour the more extravagant purposes, 
which nothing short of a miracle could have ena- 
bled them tv accomplish. These champions of the 
two parties preached against each other from the 
pnlpit, harangued and voted on different sides in 
councils of war, and had not the sense to agree, or 
even to adjourn their disputes, when they heard 
that the forces of both England and Scotland were 
collecting to march against their undisciplined 
army, ill-provided as it was with arms, and at 
variance concerning the causes whicli had brouglit 
them into the field. 

While the insurgents were thus qnarrelling 
among themselves and incapable of taking any 
cate of their common cause, the Privy Council 
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«rdered out the milUta, and miniinoD«d to anns 

lh« TMsals of the Crown ; manf of wbom, beii^ 
iadined to Presbytery, came forth with no snudi 
i«lacUnae. The Highland chiefs who Uy near 
«fae acene of action, were also oriaed to Attend tho- 
King's host with their folio weia. 

But when the news of the inaurrectian reached 
Jjondon, Charles 11^ employing fbi a season his 
«WD good judgment, which he too often yielded 
to the msnageinent of others, leenK to have formed 
an idea of conciliating the rebels, as well as of snb- 
daing them. For this purpose, be sent to Scot- 
land, as command er-in-chief, his nataralaon, James, 
Dnhe of Monmonth, at the head of a large body 
A)t the royal goords. This young nobleman wns- 
tbe King's favourite, both from the extr«ne beaoty 
Af his person, and the amiableness of his disposi- 
tiOD. Charles had taken oare of bis fortune, by 
uniting him with the heiress of the great famdy of 
Buccleoch, whose large estates u-e still enjoyed by 
their descendants. Wealthy, popular, and his 
father's iavonrite, the Duke of Monmooth had 
been encouraged to oppose his own court influence 
to that of the King's brother, the Duke of York ; 
-and as tite latter had declared himself a Roman 
Catholic, so Monmouth, to mark the -distinction 
.i>etwixt them, was anpposed to be iarourable to 
Freabyteriane, as well as dissenters of any sect, 
and was popularly called the Protestant Duke. It 
was naturally supposed that, baring such hiclina- 
•tions, he was intrusted with some powers iwonr- 
able to the insurgents. 
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TbeBe- nufurtunate personH baring Bpent a graat 
-deal of time in debating on chnrch polemics, lott 
sight of the nesesiity of diadplining their army,0r 
sapfdying it with provisioiw, and irere atill lying ia 
the vicinity of the town of Hamilton, while nam- 
berit detpurtng of their BDOceu, were e*ery day 
dewrting them. On the 2Ut of Jane, they were 
alarmed by the intelligence that the Dnke of 
MenmoDth was adrancing at the head of a weU- 
diadplined army. This did not recall them to 
their senses ; they held a coancil, indeed, but it 
was only to engage in a furions debate, wEucIk 
laated antil RathiUet told them his aword wa* 
drawn, aa well agunat diose who accepted th» 
Indnlgenee, ai gainst the enratea, and withdrew 
from the conntal after this defiance, followed by 
those who professed his principles. 

The moderate party, thns left to themselves 
drew np a supplication to the Duke of Monmonthr 
-and after describing their intolerable grievance^, 
declared that diey were willing to submit all con- 
troversies to a free Parliament, and a free aasembly 
of the Church. 

The Dnke, in reply, expressed compassion for 
their conditioD, and a wish to aUeviate it by hta 
tntercesuon with the King, hut declared, they mnst 
in the interim lay down their anna. When they 
received this message, the insnrgeDt troops wero 
in the greatest disorder, the violent party having^ 
chosen this unfortunate moment f(» cashiering th» 
officers whom they had formerly appointed, and no- 
minating others who had m taint of Erastianisro or 
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Malignity ; in other words, no disposition to ac- 
knowledge any allegiaoce to tlie King, or submis- 
sion to the civil power. , While they were thas 
employed, the troops of Monmonth appeared in 
Bight. 

The inaargents were well posted for defence. 

They had in front the Clyde, a deep river, not 

easily fordable, and only to be crossed by 

1879°*" Bottwell bridge, which gives name to 
the battle. This is (or rather was, for 
though it still exists, it is now mach altered) a 
high, steep, and narrow bridge, having a portal, or 
gateway, in the centre, whiidi the insurgents had 
shat and barricaded. Abont three hundred men 
were stationed to defend this important pass, ander 
Bathiltet, Balfour, and others. They behaved well, 
and made a stout defence, till the soldiers of Mon- 
mouth forced the pass at the point of the bayonet. 
The insurgents then gave way, and the royal army 
advanced towards the main body, who, according 
to the historian Burnet, seem neither to have had 
the grace to submit, the courage to fight, nor the 
■enie to run away. They stood a few minutes in 
doubt and confusion, their native courage and en* 
thusiasm frozen by the sense of discord amongst 
themselves, and the sudden approach of an army 
superior in discipline. At length, as the artillery 
began to play upon them, and the horse and High- 
landers were abont to charge, they gave way with- 
out resistance, and dispersed like a flock of sheep. 

The gentle-tempered Duke of Monmouth gave 
strict orders to afford quarter to all who asked it> . 
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and to make prigonerg, bnt spare lives. Consider- 
able slaughter, it is said, took place, notwithstand- 
ing his orders, partly owing to the unrelenting 
temper of Claverhousei who was burning to obtun 
vengeance for the defeat of Drumclog, and the 
death of his kinsman, who was slain there,' and 
partly to'lhe fury of the English soldiers and the 
Scottish Highlanders, who distingnisbed themselves 
by their cruelty. 

Foar hundred men were killed at the battle of 
Bothwell bridge, and about twelve hundred made 
prisoners. These last were marched to £diD- 
bni^h, and imprisoned in the Greyfrisrs' church- 
yard, like catde in a pen-fold, while several mi- 
nisters and others were selected for execution. 
The rest, after long confinement tliere, and with- 
ODt any shelter save two or three miserable sheds, 
and such as they fonnd in the tombs, were dis- 
missed, upon giving bonds for conformity in fu- 
ture i tbe more obstinate were sent as slaves to 
the plantations. Many of the last were lost at 
sea. And yet, notwithstanding these disasters, the 
more remote consequences of the battle of Both- 
well bridge were even more calamitous than those 
which were direct and immediate. 

■ [Id the old ballad on tba Battle of Bothiroll Bridge, Oaver- 
houM ii uid to hart continDdd tha abughlDr of lb* fi^tivea, in 
nmgt at Ait gaatlamiD'a death-^ 

" * Hand np your haad/ Iben Uonmoath aald. 



Side, Old MaliJUf.'i 
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CHAPTER LII. 

'TlrDufo <if TtvkU AdmnidraHoti of 4ffiari in SeatUmd 
^Pertaxtion of the Camtroitiaw — The Jermtteaod ami 
S^Hamt PioU—Dcalk if Chariei II. 

[1679—1685.] 

The efl«rts mide by Monmonth obtained an 
indemnity whicji wai ill-obwrred, and a limited 
indol^enoe whicb was speedily recalled ; and ■■• 
stead of the healing measurea which were expeotedt 
severe inqdsition was made into the condnct of the 
western praprietorg, accused of favouring the insar- 
reotion, and that of the gentlemen who had failed 
to give attendance in the King's host, when assem- 
bled to pnt it down. The excuses made for this 
desertion of duty were singolar enough, being, in 
many cases, a frank confeseion of the defaalters' 
fear of disquiet from their wires, some of whom 
invoked bitter curses on their husbands, if they 
took either horse or man to do pr<^udice to the 
fanatics who were in arms. To these excuses the 
court paid no heed, but fined the absentees heavilyi 
and even threatened forfeiture of their lands. 

The mild infiuence of Monmonth in the admini- 
stration of Scotland lasted but a short while ; and 
that of Lauderdale, though he was now loaded with 
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age M well u oUoqny, in a giet meuore reTired, 
DDtil it was luperseded by th« smral in Scotland 
of Jsioet, Di^ of York, the Kiag'i Ivother, and 
heir presamptire of the throne. 

We bare already tud that this prmce woa a 
Catholio, and indeed it wai his religion which had 
-o«caiianed hia exile, first to Brussels, and nov to 
Scotland. The King consented to hia brother's 
banishment as an nnaroidable measure, the ntmost 
odimn having been excited against all Catholics, by 
tbe alleged discovery of a plot amongst the Frists, 
to rise np<» and massacre the Protestants, depose 
the King, and pnt his brother on the throne. The 
whole strocture of this story is now allowed to have 
been gross lies and fi)rgeries, bnt at this period, to 
donbt it was to be as bad as the Papists themsetres. 
The first fury of national prejudice faaving began 
to labside, James whs recalled from Brussels to 
Scotland, in order to be nearer his brother, though 
stall at snch a distance as should not again aronsft 
the jealousy of the irritable Protestants. 

The Duke of York was of a character very dif- 
ferent from his brother Charles. He bad neither 
that monarch's wit nor his levity, was fond of bosi- 
ness, and capable of yielding strict attention to it, 
and, witfaoat being penurioas, might be considered 
as an economist. He was attached to his religion 
with a sincerity honourable to him as a man, but 
unhappy for him as a prince destined to reign over 
« Protestant people. He was severe even to cruelty, 
and nourished tbe same high idea of tbe divine 
right of kings, and tbe duty of complete snbmisuoK 
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on the part of sQbjecu, which was the original cause 
of his father'* loisfortunea. 

On the Duke of York's arrival in Scotland, ho 
was received with great marks of hoouui and wel- 
come by the noblei and gentry, and occupied the 
palace of Holyrood, which had long been onten- 
anted by royalty.' He eserted himself 
^ms*"' ""'"'' *° conciliate the affections of the 
Scottish persons of condition ; and his 
grave and lofty, yet courteous manners, suited well 
the character of a people, who, proud and resecred 
themselves, willingly pay much respect to the eti- 
quette of rank, providing those entitled to such 
deference are contented to admit their dums to 
respect in return. 

The Duke of York, it is said, became aware of 
the punctilious character of the Scottish nation, from 
A speech of the well-known Tom Dalsiel- The 
Duke liad invited this old cavalier to dine in private 
with him, and with bis Duchess, Mary of Este, 
daughter of the Duke of Modena. This princess 
chose to consider it as a derogation from her rank 
to admit a sabject to her table, and refused to sit 

^ [*' Gmt prepindoni lud lieiia mtda fnr hit entrinee mto ■ 
the Scottlih apital ; lis tu conducted with ragil pomp tbrough 
tbe Wnter-gete, tbea tha rnyid (nlriacs ; niMen compiDUt of 
trained bundt, id full unifotm, wtie ol!«d oul upon the oceinm, 
■od iiit]' man Mleded from [hem, nccontred and ippirellcd in 
the!r b«t minnsr, nire ippointtd hi) hodj-gnud. An «DUrtuit- 
nunt wu given him by the Hagiatnta which cwt naulj thir- 
t««n hundred poundi Uerling, an gnDnnoiu lum in thoH daji, 
ud in tba thm dapraaaed tut* of Scotland." — MitnLUiD's 
Mittory of SdiiAwjk, p. IDt.] 
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down to dinner if Dalziel should remain ss a visi- 
tor. " Madam," said the nndismayed veteran, " I 
have dined at a table where yonr father might have 
stood at my bade" He alluded to that of the 
Smperor of Germany, whom the Duke of Modmia 
must, if summoned, hare attended as an officer of 
the household. 

The spirit of the answer is said to have deter- 
mined James, while holding intercourse with the 
Scottish nobles and gentry, to exercise ag ranch 
affability as he could command or affect, which, 
with tbe gravity and dignity of bis manners, gave 
him great influence among all who approached bi» 
person. He paid particular attention to dia chiefs 
of Highland clans, made himself acqnainted witb 
their different interests and characters, and exerted 
himself to adjust and reconcile their fends. By 
such means, he acquired among this primitive race, 
alike sensible to kind treatment, and resentful of 
injury or neglect, so great an ascendency, that it 
continued to be felt in the second generation of his 
family. 

The Duke of York, a Catholic and a prince, was 
in both capacities dispOBed to severity against fana- 
tics and insurgents ; so that his presence and inter- 
ference in Scottish affairs increased the disposition 
to severity ag^nst Presbyterians of every shade 
and modification. But it was on his return, after 
a short visit to London, during which he had ascer- 
tained that his brother's affection for him was un- 
diminished, that he ventured to proceed to extre- 
mities in sttppressing nonconformists. 

Tbe doctrines promulgated by the more fierce 
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asd unreuonaUa insargenta, in their cunp st 
HamilMiii were now adopted by the onmerous and 
inaetmag aeet, who aepanted their caaee entirily 
from that of the laodraate Freshytertani. Then 
men diMwaed altogether the Xing'! aathority and 
that of the GoTemment, and renounced the title of 
all pretenders to the throne, who would not sob- 
«eribo ta tbe Solemn League and CorenaBt, and 
geren* a w ar din g to it»priBciple>. These doctrines 
were chiefljr amerced by two preachers, named 
Cargill and Cameron, &om the lait of whom their 
followers amuned, or acquired, the title of Came- 

Richard Cameron laboured and died in a mannw 
net miworthyof his high prateniiona, as the fonnder 
of a religions seeL He continued in open resist- 
ance after the battle of Bothwell bridge ; and on 
the SSd of Jnne, 1660, ocenjned the little borgh of 
Sanqniiar with a imalt party of armed boreemen, 
and published a paper, or Testimony, formally dis- 
owning the anthtwity of the King, and [wocliuming 
that, by injustice and tyranny, he had forfeited the 
throne. After this bold step, Cameron, being closely 
pnrsBed, rowned through the more desolate places 
of the cau&tiea of Dumfries and Ayr, with a few 
friends in arms, of whom Hackston of Rathillel^ 
&muna for his share in the death of Archbishop 
Sbarpe, waa the principal. 

But, OB S2d July, 1 660, wirile lying at a desolate 
place, called Aira moas,' they were alarmed witb 
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tlie news, that Bmce of Earlahall WM coming apon 
tkem witfa a soperior force of in&ntrjr and dragnmi. 
The Wanderws resolred to •Und their gronndt and 
Cameron pronoanoed a prayer, in which he three 
tunes repeated the pathetic expreanon, " tiord^ 
spare the green and take die ripe." He Aen ad- 
^regsed his followers with great firmsent exhort- 
ing Ibem to fight to the very last, " Fer I see," he 
added, " heaven's gates open to recenv all ^h as- 
sball die this day." 

Rathillet divided th^ handful of twenty^hrce 
horse npon the two flanks of about forty half-armed 
iofantry. The loldiers approached, and charged 
with fury. Cameron and eight others were killed 
on the spot.' Of the royalist party, twenty-eight 
were either there killed, or died of their wonnds 
shortly afler. Rath'dlet fonght with great brarery, 
hot was at length overpowered, strook down, and 
made prisoner. 

In the barbarous spirit of tbe age, the suanre of 
Hackston was celebrated as a kind of triamph, and 
all possible insnlt was heaped on the unhappy man. 
He was hrought into Edinburgh, monnted on a 
horse withoat a saddle, and having his face Ao the 

< [" Abmil aqiMTtaTDf >im]*fTDinlIwpBblie'ioard, Intwmi 
Ciunoockand Miurldrk, near tbe weitern txtreraityoftliaiiianii, 
Mr CunniHi'a bodf, with &t o&ai ag^t who Ml lMR,-w«ra ill 
buried on tha (pot. Abcnrt f% jemn likar, aoDH piou ia£*i- 
doala araetmi otbt tham a gnvc-itana open four pOm, with tbs 
nama of Cameron apontba head oFit. the farm oF an opan Bible 
before bim, aod ibe nsmai of the otfaar eight round Ibe ud« of 
h."— WALTiB-a " ' -" ■ "■ -■--■■ 

voL L p. SD4.] 
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tail. The head and hands of Richard Cftm«>ron 
were borne before him on pikes. But such insults 
rather arouse than break the spirits of brare meo. 
Haekston behared with great courage before the 
Council. The Chancellor baring upbraided him 
as a man of libertine habits, " While I was so," he 
replied, " I was acceptable to your lordship ; I only 
lost your favour when I renounced my vices." The 
Archbishop's death being alleged against him as a 
murder.he replied that Heaven would decide which 
were the greatest murderers, himself, or those who 
sat in judgment on him. He was executed with 
circumstanses of protracted cruelty. Both his hands 
were cut off before execution, and hU heart torn 
iVom hie bosom before he was quite dead. His head, 
with that of Cameron, was fixed on the Netherbow 
port, the hands of the former being extended,' as if 
in the act of prayer. One of the enemies of hia 
party gave Cameron this testimony on the occasion : 
" Here are the relics of a man who lived praying 
and preaching, and died praying and fighting." 

Daniel, or Donald Cargill, took up the banner of 
the sect, which, had fallen from Cameron's dying 
hand. He avouched its tenets as boldly as his pre- 
decessor, and at a large conventicle of Cameronians, 
held in the Torwood, September 1680, had the 
audacity to pronounce sentence of excommunication 
against the King, the Duke of York, the Dukes of 
Monmouth, Lauderdale, and Rothes, the Lord Ad- 
vocate, and General Dalziel. This proceeding was 
entirely uncanonical, and contrary to the rnles of 
the Scottish Presbyterian church ; but it assorted 
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well vith die uncompromising spirit of the Hill- 
men, or Ciimeroniana, who desired neither to give 
favours to, nor receive favours from, those whom 
they termed Gdd's enemies. 

A high reward being put upon CargiU'a head, he 
was, not long nfterwards, taken by a Dumfriesshire 
gentleman,' and executed, along with four otheri^, 
all disowning the authority of the King. The 
firmness with which these men met death, 
tended to confirm the good opinion of the "^Jf^' 
Spectators ; ' and though the Camerunian 
doctrines were too wild to he adopted by men of 
sense and education, yet they spread among the 
inferior ranks, and were productive of much mis- 
chief. 

Thus, persecution, long and unsparingly exercis- 
ed, drove a part of an oppressed peasantry into 
wild and perilous doctrines ; dangerous, if acted 
upon, not only to the existing tyranny, hnt to any 
«ther form of government, how moderate soever. 
It was, (Wnsidering the frantic severity of the 
Privy Coancil, a mnch greater wonder that they 
had not sooner stirred ap aspirit of determined and 
avowed opposition to their government, than that 

■ [Jamei Irvine of BomliBW, nhen he surprised CBrgill ia bed. 
in the house cilkd CorviDgloon Mill, eielaimed, >' Ohbleeeed 



Lifi of CargiU, Biog. Prtib. .ol. ii. p. 44 
■ [" When wtting hie fuot upon the laddft 
the bioody tope, h« said, ' The Lord knom 
with lesl fear, confusinn, or perturbation of n 
tered B pulpit to pieach.' "—Ibid, p, 49.] 
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gacb ^onld now liave sriiea. NeTertbeless, blind 
to experi«noei the Dake of York, who had now 
completely superseded Lmderdale in die mana^- 
ment of Scottish afiairs, continnod to tiliempt ib% 
extirpation of tbe CameromaD sect, by tlie very 
«me rii^eat means wbieb bad occanooed its &r- 
inatioD. 

All DBoal fomu of lawt all die bnlwariu by whicb 
tbe subjects of a country are protected agniat the 
Tiolence of armed power, were at once braken 
down, and officers and soldiers received coraans- 
sions not osly to apprehend, bnt to interr^^te and 
punidi, any persons whom they might snspect of 
fanatical principles ; and if tbey thought proper, 
they might pnt them to death upon the spot- All 
that was necessary to condemnation was, that tJi» 
individoals seised npon should scnqtle to renonnce 
the Covenant — or doold hesit^e to admit, that the 
death of Sbarpe was an act of murder — or should 
refuse to pray for the King— w dediae to answer 
any other ensnaring or captions qnettimis concern- 
ing their religious principles. 

A scene of this kind is told with great umpHatj 
jffld effect by one of tbe writers of tlie period;' and 
J am truly sorry that Clarerhonse, whom, at the 
time of the Revolution, we shall find acting a heroic 
part, was a principal agent in this act of cruelty. 
Nor, considering the cold-blooded and savage bar- 
barity of the deed, can we admit the excuse either 

■ [" Soma reoiarkBbla pu»)[« in iht life ind death of Ht 
AleiBnder Pedan, b; Mr PiiricV Wilker/'—Repiistsd is the 
Slographla PreiZnrferwxa, vol. i. Edin. ltJ2T.J 
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of the orders under which he acted, or of the party 
prejndices of the time, or of the condition of the 
gafferer as a rebel and outlaw, tu diminish our un- 
qutilified detestation of it. 

There lived at this gloomy period, at a place 
called Preshill, or Friesthill, in Lanarkshire, a man 
named John Brown, a carrier by profession, and 
called, from his zealous religious principles, the 
Christian Carrier. This person had been out with 
the insurgents at Bothwell bridge, and was for 
other reasons amenable to the cruelty of the exist- 
ing laws. On a morning of May, IC85, Peden, 
one of the Cameroniau ministers, whom Brown had 
sheltered in his house, took his leave of his host and 
his wife, repeating twice, — " Poor woman ! a fe.ar* 
ful morning — a dark and miaty morning ! " — words 
which were afterwards believed to be prophetic of 
calamity. When Peden was gone. Brown left his 
house with a spade in his hand for his ordinary la- 
bour, when he was suddenly surrounded and ar- 
rested by a band of horse, with Claverhonse at their 
head. Although ^e prisoner bad a hesitation in 
his speech on ordinary occasions, he answered the 
questions which were put to him in this extremity 
with such composure and firmness, that Claver- 
house asked whether he was a preacher. He was 
answered in the negative. " If he has not preach- 
ed," said Clarerhouse, " mickle hath he prayed in 
his time. — But betake you now to your prayers for 
the last time " (addressing the sufferer), " fur yon 
shall presently die." The poor man kneeled down 
and prayed with zeal ; and when he was touching Qn 

VOL. XXIV. B 
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tlie poKtioid state of ibe coontryi and praijiag that 
Beaven wmdd ipare ■ raBmant, ClaredutoH, iotw- 
rnpthig; him, laid, " I gave yon leav« t« pray, aad 
yon are preaching." — " Sir " anatrarod the prisoDSTi 
taming towardi his jndge on his kneea, " yonknow 
noAing either of preaching or praying, if you oalL 
what I now saypreaching : "■— then^iCMttiKiad with- 
ont Gonfntioni When hia- deTotioni were ended, 
CUrerhouae eoramaaded him to Irid good-night to 
his wife and children. Browa turned towards 
them, and, taking hit wife by the hand, told ber 
diat the hour was come whidi he bad apdcsD of, 
when he first- asked her conseat to marry lum. 
The poor-woman answered firail;^~~" In tUs canse 
Tarn willing to resign yon."—" Tbon have I no- 
dung to da sar« to die," W replied^ "andlthaak 
God I hare been in a frame to meet dead) for maay 
years." He was shot dead by a parly of M^cra 
at the end of bis own house i and dtfaengh his- wife 
was of a nernHH haUt, and used to beeomestck at 
the sight of blood, she bad on tbit oeoaaLOn etreagth 
enongh to support- the dread fol soene withoatfaiat- 
ing or confuaioD, only her eywa daxaled whea the 
carabines were fired. While ber haebaad'a dead 
body lay Btretcbed before him, ClaTerhouae asked 
her what she thought of her bnsbaad now. " I ever 
thought mncb of bim," sbe replied, " and now mare 
than erer." — " It wer« bnt justice," said ClaTer- 
honse, '' to lay tiiee beside bim." — " I dtmbt not," 
she replied, " that if you were permtled, yonr 
cruelty would carry you that length. But how 
will you answer for this maroiogfi work?"-— "To 
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MSn I oBnbe mtwepablei" mid ClaverhoUBe,- " and 
BeaVen I- will take in my own bandi" He llieit 
inonnted iiis hopso and mawhed, and left her with 
tlie oorpge of her husband lying bende hei^ and her 
ft(herle«8 iufaiit in her aiwi. " She plued tha 
diild on the'^rouiid^" saysthe naittttive with smip- 
(wal simplicity, " (itfd np the corpse'^ bead, and 
■tn^g^ted' the limbi, and oorefed him with her 
pletd, and'sat do*n and wept over him." 

The perstHMited and opprawed &na|jcs tdiowed 
on all oocaahini the same undaunted fintineas, nor 
did'the women fall short of the men in , ^ 
flntitnde. Two of them, of different je^^* 
agei« enderwent the panisliment of death 
by drowning ; for which purpose they were cbain- 
ed'to poBis within the flood-mark, and eiqiosed tft 
ihe fnry of the advancing tide ; while, at the same 
time, they were offered rescue from the approach* 
ing billows, theaoand of which was roaring in their 
e»n, if tjiey wonid but condescend so far as ta sayt 
God save the King. '■ Consider," said the well- 
meaning friends aronnd them, " it is your duty to 
pray even for the greatest sinner." — " But we are 
not to do BO," said the elder female^ " at the bidding 
of every profligate." Her place of execution being 
nearer the advancing tide, she was first drowned ; 
and her younger oompanion having said something, 
M if sbe'desir«d tbe King's salvation, the bystand- 
ers woold hare saved herj' but when she was 

■ [" Bafors At'-wu qtilM dead tfa«)r fMilti ber np. anj 
beM l»r out of tha intsr tin ilia wu lacoTaied, ■nd than' by 
Slajar WiadrBiii'i oidcn, >he wuukedifshe wgilldprij forth* 
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dragged out of die warei, half strangled, she chose 
h> be replonged into them, ratber than abjnre the 
CorenanU She died accordingly.' 

But it was not the common people and the fana- 
tics alone who were vexed and harassed with nn- 
reasonable oaths. Those of higher rank were 
placed in eqaal danger, by a test oath, of a complex 
and pussling natore, and so far inconsistent with 
itself, that while, on the one hand, the person who 
took it was to profess his full belief and compliance 
with the Confession of Faith adopted by the Scot- 
tish Charch in the first Parliament of King James 
VI., he was in the next clanse made to acknow- 
ledge the King as supreme head of the Church ; 
s proposition entirely inconsistent with that very 
Confession which he had jnst recognised. XeTer- 
theless, this test wag considered as a general pledge 
of loyalty to he taken by every one to whom it 
should be tendered, under pain of ruinoas fines, 
confiscations, and even death itself. The case of 

King. Shs visWered, aha -iehsd tha lalntioa of all men, ind 
tha dantu^on of none. Ous deeply affected nith the death of 
tho otbei' and her caAo, aaid, ^ Doit Mii^aret, eay, God aava the 
King — la;, God aave tba King.' Sba aoanared in the gieateil 
■leadineu and compaiure, ' Gadure him if he will, for il ii hil 
aBlntion I deiiie.' "— Wodrow, v. ii. p. G06.] 

' [Tbeir atrnw wo» Margaret MacLauchlao, B widow iigMl 
Mity-thrae, and Margiret Wilson, eighte*a jem. Tbty wtn 
ihaa eiecoted l]tb Msy, 1685, wiihin the flood mark in tha 
water af Bledaoch, near Wigtaun in GaIIdwi;. Agnei Wilson, 
onlj thirteen ^eaia nf agi, wai al» candamned to luffer with her 
tiller, but baiiiig obtained llbsrition on a bond of her father'a for 
1. 1 00 iterlloE, thdt (um wu axicted upon her DOD-ippaaranca. 
— WoD»oir.J 
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the Earl oV Arg^le was distinguished, even in those 
oppressive times, for its peculiar injustice. 

This nobleman was the son of the Marquis who 
was beheaded at the commencement of this reign, 
and he himself, as we have already mentioned, bad 
been placed in danger of losing life and lands, by a 
most oppressive proceeding on the obsolete statute 
of leasing-making. He was now subjected to a 
severer storm. When the oath was tendered to 
him, as a privy counsellor, he declared he took it 
so far as it was consistent with itself, and with the 
Protestant religion. Such a qualification, it might 
have been thought, was entirely blameless and un- 
exceptionable. And yet for having added this 
explanation to the oath which he was required to 
take, Argyle was thrown into prison, brought to 
the bar, tried and found guilty of high treason and 
leasing-making. It has been plausibly alleged that 
Government only used this proceeding, to wring 
from the unfortunate Earl a surrender of his juris- 
dictions ; but, very prudently, he did not choose 
to trust his life on so precarious a tenure. He was 
one of the few peers who still professed an attach- 
ment to the Presbyterian religion ; and the ene- 
mies who had abused the laws so grossly to obtain 
bis condemnation, were sufficiently likely to use 
the advantage to the uttermost. He escaped from 
the Castle of Edinburgh, disguised in the 
livery of a page, holding np the train of ^"JgiJ"*" 
Lady Sophia Lindsay, his step-daugh- 
ter, ' and went over to Holland. Sentence of at* 

' [" It ii itud thst the Gail in kit >g{tBtitHi dropt (he Udj'i 
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uiader was tmmwliBtelypranoanced. Hi* bonaaciv 
estate, and life wars fwfeitAd in nhHoce ; hi* jrau 
weca leTacwd and torn ; hii poaterity kieapaeila- 
ted i and a large Eaward attached to Ida lieMl-' 

This extravagant proceeding' atrack general t4E» 
ror, from ita andacions Tiolation of jutUce, wJulp 
the groa fallacy on wbicb it reated waiibe aabjeet 
of general contempt. £vea the children edacated 
in George Heriot's Hoapital (a charity on « plav 
similar to that of (%riat Chnrch io Liofidon), turojed 
into ridicule the proceedings on this iniqnitoos trial. 
They voted that their yard dog was a person under 
trost, and that the test, therefor«, should be tender- 
ed to him. Poor Wfttch, you may beliere, only 
amelt at the paper held out to hiw, .on which the 
oath was printed, and would pay no moce atlentien 
to it. Upon this, the paper was agnia offeradf 
having been prerionily rubbed over with butter, 

gowD wbeD About to pufl Chfl HDtintL tl the cutla^t* i but ake, 
with idmiiabU pmoce of mind, matched up her tntn from the 
mud, ■□d in ■ pretended rage Ibrev it iu Argyle'i fK>. nilh aaoj 
rtprwohe* of ' einltu Iqud,' gpd irbiab hi bsiEDeSJed 1uiiii< IhM 
M icei^Diwd.'' — Lj,w'> iltmstialt, 4ta, f . 
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J' NerervH a lentaDee productiTg of more exeeialioa mi 
horcor i necsr, peihipi, ni a lentwice more flagi^uiLy ohwiB' 
ed, than the altunder of Atgyle. Even the Epuci^ fWtJ, 
whvDi Jamee had atUehed to hia perion and intereett were iodig- 
tiaiit Bt the flhameleu ptOBtitutian of jubU'ch, and tha depravity of 
the prime uobility who had oouapired or condeaoaaded ca <h« 
baaeit oRleai lo accompliih the fuin of an anueal houae. &H« 
the Preabyleriana wer* itruck with borror aiod di^gpaii, «ad bar 
™ .v.r r «Teco a «nea. 
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which indnced the aaxtiS to-gwallov it. Th'm Was 
called takn^ the test villi a qualification, and the 
do^ WM adjudged to be hanged as a lesHnginaker 
and parvarter of the lawi of the kingdom. 

The gross riolenoe of these proceedings a/wv- 
bened regeBtment as well as fear. Bat few iras at 
first predominanL Upwards of thirty-six noble- 
men and gentlemen, attached to the Presbyterian 
religion, resotyed to sell their property in Scot- 
land, and remove themselres to America, where 
they might lire according to the dictates of their 
conscience. A deputation of their number, Liord 
Melville, Sir John Cochrane, Baillie of Jervis- 
wood, and others, went to Loedon to prepare for 
thu emigration. Here the secret wss impartedto 
them, of an enterprise -formed by M«aRH)nth, 
Shaftesbury, Lord Russell, and Algernon Sidney, 
to alter tJie government nndw Charles II. ; and, 
at all events, to prevent, by the most forcible 
means, die Dnke of York's aaoent to the threnet 
in case of the King's death. The Scottish -male- 
contents abandoned thenr plan of emigration, tD 
engage in diis new and more adventnrouB scheme^ 
Walter Scott, Earl of Tarras, brother-in-law of 
the Sari of Monmouth, undertook for a rising in 
the South itt Scotland ; and. many of his name m^ 
kindred, as well as ot^MT gentlem«i of the Borders 
of Scotland, engaged in tiie plot. One gentiemu) 
wlio was invited to join, excused himself, on ae> 
Mont of tlte eminoBS lennd «f the tides of twe of 
the persons mgaged. He did not, he skA, like 
SMh words sn QeUew^Ws asid Hangiogsbaw. 
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Besides the Bcotttsli plot, uid that which wxs 
Gondncted by Russell and Sidney in London, there 
irere in that city some desperate men, of a sahor- 
dinate description, who proposed to simplify the 
purpose of both the principal conspiracies, by pat- 
ting the King' to death as he passed by a place 
called the Ryehoase. This last plot becoming 
public, was the means of defeating the others. But 
although Campbell of Cessnock, Bailtie of Jervis- 
WQod, and some conspirators of less consequence, 
were arrested, the escape of most of the persons 
concerned partly disappointed the revenge of the 
Government. Tlie circumstances attending some 
of theae escapes were singular. 

Lord Melville was nbout to come to Edinburgh 
from his residence in Fife, and had sent his prin- 
cipal domestic, a Highlander, na,nied MacArthur, 
to make preparations for his arrival in torni. The 
Justice- General was friendly to Lord Melville. 
He had that morning issued warrants for his arrest, 
and desired to put him on his guard, but durst 
take no steps to do so. Happening to see Lord 
Melville's valet on the street, he bent his eyes sig- 
nificantly on him, and asked, " What are you do- 
ing here? Get back, you Highland dog I" The 
man began to say he was making preparations for 
his master coming to town, when the Justice again 
interrupted him, saying, angrily, " Get home, yon 
Highland dog I " and then passed on. MacAithnr 
was sensible of the dangerous temper of the times, 
and Dpon receiving each a bint, slight as it was, 
from snch a man, he resolved to go back to his 
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muter. At the Ferry he saw a party of the guards 
embarking on the same voyage. Making every 
exertion, he got home time enough to alarm his 
Lord, who immediately absconded, and soon after 
got orer t« Holland. 

Sir Patrick Hume of Polwarth, afierwards Lord 
Marcbmont, bad a still more narrow escape. The 
party of guards sent to arrest him had stopped at 
the house of a friend to the Govemnient to get 
refreshments, which were amply supplied to them. 
The lady of the house, who secretly favoured the 
Presbyterian interest, connected the appearance of 
this party, and the inquiries which they made con- 
cerning the road to Polwarth castle, with some 
danger threatened to Sir Patrick Hume. She 
dared not write to apprize him, and still less durst 
she trust a messenger with any verbal communica- 
tion. She therefore wrapt up a feather in a blank 
piece of paper, and sent it over the hills by a hoy, 
while she detained the military party as long as 
she could, without exciting suspicion. In the 
mean time, Sir Patrick received the token, and his 
acnte apprehension being rendered yet more pene- 
trating by a sense of danger, he at once compre- 
Itended that the feather was meant to convey a hint 
to him that he ghonld fly. 

Having been long peculiarly odious to the Go- 
venrment, Sir Patrick could think of no secnre 
retreat above ground. A subterranean vanlt in 
Polwarth churchyard, being that in which his an- 
cestors were buried, seemed the only safe place of 
rd'uge. The sole light admitted into this dreary 
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cell wu bf B amtdl alit at one Mid. A tnuty^ 
domestic contrived to convey & bed and bedclotbrea 
t« tills diimal plmoe, and bere Sir Patriolc lay ccm- 
cnled dnn^AB-tftnotAaarcbwbiab was made fin- 
bim in every direction. His dangblcr, Qi'iJI 
Hnme, ttien ^)Ont eighteen yean of age, vas m- 
tmsted-with the tulcof oMtveyingbin^fiKid, wbicb 
conid only be broogbt to the vatilt at midniglit. 
She had lieen bred ap in tbe Tunal snperstidons «f 
tbe times, akaat ghoBta and apparitione, but tbe 
doty which she wm diacharginf^ to her father 
banlBhed all each childish feara. When alie re- 
turned from ber first jonm^, her mother aslced 
her if she was not frightened in going tbrongh iLe 
chnrcbyard. She answeped, that she bad felt fear 
fiH* nolfaing Ncoeptlng tlte minister's dc^ (the 
manse' b«iig nigh the dmrcb), wliich had liept 
BBch a backing as to alarm ber f(» a diiooverj. 
Her mother sent £sr die clei^ymui next morning, 
and by pnKending an alann toe mad dogs, jve* 
TaQed on luaa ta destroy them, or sbot them up. 

Botit wttsaeteitongh tehav« a i»thful messen- 
ger ; mneh preiaati«n was also necessary, t« eeowre 
seoretjy, and by stealth, the prsrisions for tlie 
unfmtonste rec^ue. nnoe, if tbe victuals had been 
taken openly, tbe servants must oaAindly have 
SMpeeted tbe pnrpMe to which tbey wea« to be 
^t^ied. Gcrinell Home nsed, therefore, to ahstmA 
from Ihe taUe, h seovtly as tdie oould, a partjon 
oiAe &wlf diwer. Sir Fabric^ Home was food 
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(rf sbeqt'e heftd (being a g^ood ScotoMn in all «»- 
spects), and Griiell, awue.of ber&ther'ttast%i«id 
dipt into her napkin a \taego port of one which vaa 
on the table, when one of her brotbers, a bay t«o 
yoiuig to 4)« tnuted with the lecret, bawled oot, in 
Ikis fuquiiae at the dis^pearance of the .viatnala, 
" ManwuHj look at (rriszy— while we were sop- 
ping tbe brotbj the has eaten up all the eheep'« 
head!" 

While in tbis melancholy abode, Sir Patrick 
Hume's pnnci|>al omnaement was reading and 
reciting BudiaBan'H translation of the Psalmi. 
Aftor lurking in big father's toinb, and afterwards 
in bis own hooaa, for three or fanr week*, he at 
length v«Dtnred abroad, and through many dan^en 
made kis «ses^ to HoUand, like otlter fugilireg. 

In the mean time, BaiUie of Jerviswood, tbongb 
in a very infirm ttate of heaUh, was broogbt to 
that trial from vlucb Polwarth and uthers had 
escaped so marrellouslf. This gentleman bad been 
ofiered his life, on condition of his becoming a 
witness against Xiord RuaseU; a proposal w^i<:3i 
he r^ected with disd^, saying) thoae who nttered 
it knew seitber him nor his cmxntry. It does not 
^p«ar that there was the slightest evidence of the 
Scottish gentlemen having any concern In the 
scheme for assasHiiatiBg the King; i>at there is no 
doubt that ijiey had meditated an insurrection, at 
the onlf mode of escaping the continned persecn* 
tianoftfae Govwnmeat. 

Wben Bailtie recelred seBtcnee of deatfi, heonljr 
replied, " My I^ords, the sentence is shaip, and 
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the time ia short; bat I tliank God, yrho has made 
me as fit to die as you are to lire." He 
suffered death witli the same firmness ; fgij 
bis sister-in-law, a daughter of l^arrig- 
ton, had rolnntarily shared his im^sonJhent, and 
snpportfid his exhausted frame during his trial. 
She att«nde<l his last moments on the scaffold, 
and with Roman fortitude witnessed the execution 
of a horrid sentence. It is worthy of mention, that 
the sou and heir of this gentleman afterwards mar- 
ried the same young lady who so piously supported 
her father, Sir Patrick Hume, while concealed 
ID the tomb.' No other person was executed for 
accession to what was called the Jerviawood Plot ; 
hut many gentlemen were tried in absence, and 
their estates being declared forfeited, were be- 
stowed on the most violent tools of the Govermnent. 
Upwards of two thousand individuals were de- 
nonnced outlaws, or fugitives from justice. Other 
persons, obnoxious to the rulers, were exorbitantly 
fined. One of these was Sir William Scott of 
Harden, from whose third brother your mother is 
descended. This gentleman, in his early years, 
had been an active member of the Committee of 
Estates, hut was now upwards of seventy, uid 

< [" Of tlia marriage between Mr Geo^e Billija and Udy 
Griiell Hume, there nere Iitd daugbur>, GriiEll and Rachel. 
The fgrmer waa nurried Co Mr Murray, afterwardi Sir Alexun- 
der Murrajof Stanhope; the Jatter, to Chirlea Lord Binning, 
eUert »n of Thamaa, liilh Earl of Haddington, from nhom are 
deaceoded the preKnC fajniliea of Haddington and of Baillie of 
JerniwDod."— Linr MuKKii's, ofSlanht/pt, MimaiT: Fre- 
/««. p. 5.] 
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. much retired from public life. But liis nephew, 
Walter, Earl of Tarra», was deeply concerned in 
the JerriswDod plot ; more than one of Harden's 
sons vera also implicated, and hence he became 
obnoxious to the Government. He attended only 
on the 'Indulged, that is, licensed preachers, and 
Lad kept himself iree of giving any offence that 
conid be charged against bim. The celebrated 
Richard Cameron was for some time bis chaplain, 
but had been dismissed as soon as he declared 
against the Indulgence, and afforded other symp- 
toms of the violent opinions of bis sect. But the 
Privy Council had determined that husbands should 
be made responsible for the penalties and fines 
incurred by their wives. Lady Scott of Harden 
had become liable for so many transgressions of 
this kind, that the sum total, amounting to almost 
two thousand pounds, was, with much difficulty, 
limited to fifteen hundred, an immense sum for a 
Scottish gentleman of that period ; but which was 
extorted from this aged person by imprisonment in 
the Castle of Edinburgh. 

Whilst these affairs were going on in Scotland, 
the Duke of York was suddenly recalled to London 
by the King, whose health began to fail. Mon- 
mouth, his favourite son, had been obliged to retire 
abroad, in consequence of the affair of the Rye- 
bouse plot. It was said tiiat tlie King still nou- 
rished a secret wish to recall his son, and to send 
the Duke of York back to Scotland. But if he 
meditated such a change of resolution, which seems 
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ndier iinprobal^e, firte left hini no oppoMUDity to 
exvente it. 

Cksriea II> died of il strdcfl of apoplexy, which 
nunmoned him tram the midtt ot a dittrscted 
eoimby, and a gay and Inxnrion* oonrt, on the 
6th of Pebroftry, 168^ itt the fifty<^Ourtb year of 
hitige. 
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Beign of J/mei VII. — Invaiiotu and Sieadion of Sfon- 

mxiih anrf Argyle-j—Exccation of RuT/imld, the prindpel 
Cotapiraior in the Ryehmae Pint — Iinpruonmetii of a 
Sadg of NoMs<nfarmiiti in BunntiaT Caitle—Diiline- 
Horn betiaccJt the ttoa Parlies of Whig imd Tory— 
Jwtei'e Ptoaifor the Bettoraiioa ofPoperi/. 

[1685.] 

When the Date of York ascended the throne 
«« Uie dea^ of bis brother Cbftrleg, he assumed 
the: title of James II. of England, and Jnmes 
VII. of Scotland.' His eldest daughter. Maty 
(whom lie had by his first wife), wa» married to 
William, Prmce of Orang«, the ' Stadtholder or 
Prendent of the Dwteh United Provinces ; a prince 
of grent msdom, sense, and courage, dislingnished 
liy the share he had taken in opposing the ambition 
of .France. He was now next heir to the crown 
of England, nnless the King, his father-in-law, 
should have a surviTing son by his present Qaeen, 

1 [Of the MTDDition of Janet, Bialiop Buioet ttyt—" Tha 
ciani wii not well fitud for ths Kiog'a head ; it came doiiK t«i 
&T, and covered the upper pari of hji fice ; tfae cuiopf canitd orsc 
him did also break. Some other imallerthiDgi happened thit were 
looked oa as ill guieaa ; and hit iod, hy Mn Sdley , died tUt 
itj. '—Bittory of Hit Otm Tinut, toL iii, p. 20.J 
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Mary of Kate. It was natural to conclude, that 
the Prince of Orange viewed with the mott in- 
tense interest the various revolutions and change!' 
of disposition wliich took place in a kingdom where 
he possessed so deep a stake. It did not escapi^ 
remark, that the Duke of Monmouth, the Earl of 
Argyle, and the various malecontents who wer« 
compelled to fly from England or Scotland, seemed 
to find support, as well as refuge, in Holland. On 
this subject James made several remonstrances to 
his son-in-law, which the prince evaded, by alle- 
ging that a free state, like the Dutch republic, 
could not shut its ports against fugitives, of what- 
ever desuriptiun ; and with such excuses James 
was obliged to remain satisfied. Nevertheless, the 
enemies of the monarcli were so completely sub- 
dued, both in Scotland and England, that no prince 
in Europe seemed more firmly seated upon bis 
throne. 

In the meau while, there was no relaxation in the 
oppressive meJunres carried on in Scotland. . The 
same laws for apprehending, examining, and exe- 
cuting in the fields, those suspected of nonconfor- 
mity, were enforced with unrelenting sererity ; and 
as the refusal tobearevidenceagainstaperson accu- 
sed of treason, was made to amount to a crime equal 
to treason itself, the lands and life of every one 
seemed to be exposed to the machinations of the cor- 
rupt ministry of an arbitrary prince. To administei* 
or receive the Covenant, or even to write in its 
defence, was declared treasonable, and many other 
delinqneocies were screwed up to the same penalty 
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of d«atb and eonStiiBti«n. Those vhota tbe law 
nuned Uaitors wei% tki)» rendend so nMnertnis 
that it seemed te be impotaible fet tiK nioit ttm- 
tiouB t» aroid eonii^ in contact with theM, and 
thereby snbjeeting thaiB»eIye» to the «erere penot- 
ti«s d«noHnc»d on sU having iirterfcoare« with gnob 
deiinqaimts. This i^neral- geene of oppreseiow 
would, it was ssppoved, notwithatandh^ ike gete- 
ral show of BubHiieskiB, lead to m inrivMraal desire 
to shake off the ytike of JaisM, ihoaM air opportn- 
nity be afforded. 

Under tbii conTictWm,' th« mHBeroas disaffeeted 
persoss who had vetreated ta HoHand, reMlT«4 
i^KH) a donUeinnaeioB-of Britain, (mie>p«rt of which 
was to be' directed »g»iiMt Englaa^ mder coai- 
taand of the popular Duke of Monmoatb, whos9 
hopes of relQFirin^ in- aily olflor ppacefiri fashion 
had been destroyed by ^e deadi of hi» father, 
Cbwtes II. The other brimdr of the' expetMoH 
was deatined to inrade Scotland, having at its bead 
the E«l: of Argyfe (who had been the TJctim of 
so mnch nnjnst persecution), with Sir Patriok 
Home, Sir JoIm)' Coohraae^ and othersv the moBt 
import&ntef the-Soottish exlle^ to assist and coon- 
Bel him. 

As these Tales relate exclosirely to the' history 
of Scotland,' I n«ed' only noftee; that Monmondl'd' 
sKareof thb niidertaking' seemed, foratimOf to pro- 
mise soccessi SUving. Inndedf at Eym*^ 
in DorsBtdiiriBi h« ms- joined' by greater' '^SmT*** 
nmnbeni of men tAan he bad' means of 
•nning,> and his n^itd pregvess gMailjr alaMwii 

VOL. XXIT. 8 
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Jamet's Goremmeiit Bnt hi^ adherents were 
almost entirely of tlia lower order, whose zeal and 
GOnrage might be relied on, bat who had no advan- 
tages of influence from education or property. At 
length the nnfortunate duke hazarded a battle near 
Sedgemoor,in which his cavalry, from the treachery 
or cowardice of their leader. Lord Grey, fled and 
left the infantry unprotected. The sturdy peasants 
fought with the utmost resolution, until they were 
totally broken and dispersed, with great slaughter. 
But the carnage made among the fugitives was for- 
gotten, in comparison with the savage and unspa- 
ring judicial prosecutions which were afterwards 
carried on before Judge Jefieries, a man whose 
cruelty was a shame to his profession, and to man- 
kind.' 

Monmouth himself had no better fortune than 
his adherents. He fell into the hands of the pnr- 
sners, and was brought prisoner to the Tower 

' [■' JeBertet wu KDt the weslsra dteuit to trjf the pruooeri. 
Bii IwhBviDUT wu beyond any thing thgl vu evar heud of in 
■ civilized oilioD. He iiB> perpetuelJj either drunk or ia « 
rage, likEi afuij Ihantheieal of a judge. He required the piiun- 
eis to plead guiltf, and in that cue he gave them hope of favnur if 
they gave him no trouble ; he told them he would execute the 
letter of the law upon them in the utmost aeverity. This maile 
many plead guilty who hod a ^eat defence in law ; hut he ehowed 
them no mercy. He ordered a great many to be hanged up im. 
mediately, without allowing them a raioote'e time to Bay their 
jirajeri. He hailed, in eereral placet, aboat SOD pereooa." — 
BoaNrT, rol. iu. p. 66. Hume aaj >, " beaidei thoie who were 
butchered by the military commanderi, two hundred and fiAy.one 
are computed to have fallen by the hand of jiutiee." And it ap- 
peara, from an >ccaunt of the proceediagi, printed in 1716, that 
npwvdt of 650 faiMniB were ordered for tianiportation.] 
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of London. He entreated to be permitted to 
hare an inteiriew with the King, alleging he had 
something of conseqaence to discover to him. 
Bnt when this wag at length granted, tLe nnhappy 
duke bad nothing to tell, or at least told nothing, 
but exhausted himself in asking mercy at the bands 
of his ancle, who bad previously determined not to 
grant it. Monmontb accordingly snffered death on 
Towerhill, amid the lamentations of the ..^ j , 
common people, to whom he was endear- 
ed by his Tarloug amiable qualities, and the beauty 
of his person, fitting him to be the delight and orna- 
ment of a court, but not to be the liberator of an 
oppressed people. 

While the brief tragedy of Monniootb's InTs- 
sion, defeat, and death, was passing in England, 
Argyle's invasion of Scotland was brought to as 
disastrous a conclusion. The leaders, even before 
they left their ships, differed as to the course to be 
pursued. Argyle, a great cbiefl^n in the High- 
lands, was naturally disposed to make the prindpol 
efforts in that part of the country which his friends 
and followers inhabited. Sir Patrick Hume and 
Sir John Cochrane, while they admitted that they 
were certain to r^se the clan of Campbell by follow* 
ing the Earl'a connsel, maintained, nevertheless, 
tbat this single clan, however brave and numerous 
could not contend with the united strength of all 
the other western tribes, who were hostile to Ar- 
gyle, and personally attached to James II. They 
complained, that by landing in the West High* 
lands, they should expose themselves to be shnt up 
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in a corner of th« kingdom, trbere the^ could »x- 
peot to be joiaed by bob* save Ai^yle'i unnedUtfr 
dependeDti ; and wWe th«y miut oeeeuarily be 
separmted from tbe w«aWra proriaoei, is whwJi (be 
oppressed Covenanters kod^own tfaenselve* ready 
to rise, erea without the encoar^ement of nwiwy 
or armg, or of a numbor of brare gentleiaea to, 
command and lead them wi. 

Ilime disputes augment«d, when, oa landing ia 
Klntyre, the Earl of Argyle raised bis gIad to tbe' 
ntimher of about a thouaaod men. Joined to th» 
adTenturera embarked from Holland, who were 
abont three hundred, and to other fecrntta, tb» 
insurgent army might amount in all tofifleen bna- 
dred, a sufficient number to hare struck a severe 
blow before tbe royal foices could, hare asaambled,. 
if the invaders could hare determinMl among tb«n- 
selves whereto aim at. 

Argyte proposed marohing to laverary, to attack 
the Laird of Ballechan, who was lying there for 
the Kiug with six hundred HigUandera^ waiting; 
tbe support of the Marquia of Atfaole, then at tho 
bead of several alans, and in motioa towards Ai- 
gykshire. But %t John Cochrane, having had 
some commnnications iathe west, wlncb pronrised 
a general lisisg in that country, inu«Mil that the 
main efibrt should be made in that quarter. H« 
bad a letter also from, a gendemaji of Laqaijubiret 
named William Clelandi nodertaJung, that if tbe 
Itfasquis of Argyle wonld ^oImo fox- tbe wwrk of 
Reformation, carried on frora the yew I63& to 
]«48, he should be joined by all Ulft ^tihfal Fr^r 
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ttytwlans tn that conntry. Sir John, therefore, 
demnniled from Ar^yle ■ supply of tnen and am- 
InnnitiDii, that he mi^t raUe the weitern shires t 
snd was lo ea^er in the request, that he said if 
nobody would Bnppmt liim, he wtmld go alone, 
with a pitchfork in his band. 

£ither project was hopefal, if either had heeil 
rapidly executed, bat the Iom of time in debatinf 
the question was fatal. At length ^e Lowland 
expedition was determined on i and Argyle, with 
an army augmented to two thousand five hundred 
men, deaeended into Lennox, proposing t« cross 
tile Clyde, and inmmoo to arms the CoTenantera 
of the west ceuntry. But the Tariona parties 
lunong the Presbjrterians had already fallen into 
■ debates, whether or not they ihonld own Argyls, 
and unite mnder bis standard i «o that, when that 
unhappy, and, it wontd seem, irreiotate nobleman, 
had crossed the river Leven, near lo Dnnbuton, 
he found his little army, without any prospect of 
reinforcement, nearly surronnded by superior forces 
of the King, aaiembling from different points, un- 
der the Marquis of Athole, the Duke of Gordon, 
and the Earl of Dunbarton. 

Argyle, pressed on all sides, proposed to give 
bntlle lo the enemy ; but the majority of the conn- 
cil of war which he convoked were of opinion, tliat 
■twaa more advis^le to give the royalists the slip, 
and leaving their encampment in the night, to 
march for Glasgow, or for Bothwell bridge ; and 
. thns at the same time get into a friendly country, 
and pbea a large and nnfbrdiMe river betwixt thmi 
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and ■ Boperior enemy. Lighting', therefore, nume- 
Tona firei in the camp, m if it were still occupied 
by them, Argyle and his troops commenced tlieir 
projected maotenvre ; bat a retreat is always a ilis- 
conraging movement, a night-march commonly a 
confused one, and the wtut of discipline in these 
basty levies added to the general want of confi- 
dence and the nnirergal diiorder. Their guideis 
also, were either treacherous or ignorant, for, when 
morning dawned on the dispirited insurgents, in- 
stead of finding themselves near Glasgow, they 
perceived they were much lower on the hanks of 
the Clyde, near Kilpatriclc. Here the leaders came 
to an open rnptnre. Their army broke op and 
separated ; and when the unfortunate Ear), being 
left almost alone, endeavoured to take refuge in ■ 
the house of a person who had been once his ser- 
vant, he was inhospitably refused admittance. H« 
then crossed the Clyde, accompanied by a single 
friend, who, perceiving that they were pursued, 
had the generosity to halt and draw upon himself 
the attention of the party who followed them. This 
was at Inchinnan foid, upon the river Cart, dose 
to BIythswood house. 

But Argyle was not more safe alone than in 
company. It was observed by some soldiers of the 
militia, who were out in every direction, that the 
fugitive quitted bis borse and waded through the 
river on foot, from which they argued he must be 
a person of importance, who was careless about 
losing his horse, so that be himself made his escape. 
As soon, therefore, as he reached the bank, tbey fell 
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apon him, and though he made some defence, at 
length strnck him down. As he fell he exclaimed, 
— " Unfortunate Argyle !" — thng HpprUing his cap- 
tors of the importance of their prisoner. A large 
fragment of rock, still called Argyle's Stone, marks 
the place where he was taken.' 

Thus terminated this unfortanate expedition, in 
which Argyle seems to have engaged, from an 
over estimation both of his own conseqaence and 
military talents, and which the Lowland gentlemen 
seem to hare joined, from their imperfect know- 
ledge of the state of the coantry, as reported to 
them by those who deeply felt their own wrongs, 
and did not consider that the majority of their 
countrymen was overawed and intimidated, as 
well as discontented. 

By way of retaliating npon this unhappy noble- 

' [" Argy'e himielf, being alaiia oq t. 1itt1« pownie, wna aver, 
taken b; Iwo iii«a of Sii John Shan't, who would bava h>d til 
poimia to entry tbaic baggage ; tbeteupoa te filed a pialol at 
them, for he had three on him, vhereof I hare two, which I got 
from his un-in-Uw, the aecond Marquia of Lolhiap, and ihare- 
afiai took the water of Inihenui. But a webater, dwelling there, 
hearing the noiia, cams wilb a hroadiwotd, and while ibc other 
two were capitolatiDg with him, told him lo go for lome gold. 
The weaver being drunl^ would not part with him, nherenn 
Argjle offered lo fire on him i but tha powder in the pan being 

■ great pelt over ihe heid with hit iwocd, that he dampt him h> 
that bo fell in the river, and ia Uie fall cried — ■ Ah, tba unfotta- 
DBleArgjlel" He waa tane lo »r John Sbaw'i, wbo knew him, 
albeit he kept on hit beard ainca hia eieape out of Edinburgh 
Cutle, and had a blue bonnet on hi> head. Ha gave hit purto 
of 130 guineai to Sir John (conform to the law of war), aad wu 
taken ta'GU^[ow tolbooth." — Lold PoDtilAiM hall's CJtfwiw. 
logical Jfala, p. 53. J 
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nan the seTeritiai exerdsed towartls Montrwe. 
which h» i( Mid to have looked apon in triumph, 
ths uma disgracaful indignltiet were used towards 
Argyle, to which bis enemy had been mbjected. 
Hfl wu earried op the Hig'h Street bare-headed) 
and mounted on an nnesddled hone, with the 
bangmnn preceding him, and wai thni eicorted to 
the Tolbooth. In both caaee the diigrace lay with 
those who gare inah orden, and did not attach to 
the object! of their mean malevolenee. 

The Couadl debated whether Argyle should be 
exaeated on the extrarsgant sentence which had 
condemned him for a traitor and depraver of the 
lawi, on acoount of bis adding a qualification to the 
teat, or whether it were not better to try him 
anew, for the nndonbted treason which he had 
committed by this aabieqoent act of inraiion, which 
afforded & more legal and on challengeable conrse 
of procedure. It was resolved, nevertheless, they 
should follow the Orst course, and bold Argyle as 
a man already condemned, lest, by doing otherwise, 
they shonld seem to throw donbt npon, if not indi- 
rectly admiti the illegality of the first sentence. 
The nnfertanate £ail was appointed to be be- 
headed by the Huden,' an instmment resembling 

' [" Tbii muliiiM of dMth," nyt Ptanul, " n* intrsdncad 

bf ths Rtgant Moiton. hIid (fMimrdt niTorad bj it hinuclf. 

fwt Ciaa tbe bottom ii t emu bir, on whish tb> isloa Itji hU 
tiui, which i« k>pi don bj uothn phcad ibon. In tha inoar 
•dfii of th« fnmo tit gtoona ; in Aif ia placed * mhirp m. 
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th« Guillotine of modern Frsnce. He roonnted 
the scaffold with great firmnew, and em- 
bracing the engine by which he was to suf- 
fer, declared it the sweeteit ni;uden he ever kiued, 
and Bubmitted with courage to the fatal accom- 
plishment of his sentmice. When this nobleman's 
death ia considered as the couseqoence of a sen- 
tence pagaed against him for preaaming to com- 
ment upon and explain an oath which was self' 
contradictory, it can only be termed a judicial 
murder. Upwards of twenty of. the most consider- 
able gentlemen of his clan were execated in conse- 
quence of having joined him. His estate was 
wasted and confiscated ; his brother, Lord Niel 
Campbell, was forced to fly to America, and his 
name doomed to extirpation. 

Several of Argyle's Lowland followers were 
also condemned to death. Amongst these was 
Richard Rumbold, an Englishman, the principal 
conspirator in what was called the Byehoase Plot. 
He was a republican of the old stamp, who might 
hare ridden right-hand man to Cromwell himself. 
He was the most active in the scheme for assassi* 
■ating the two royal brothers, which was to have 
been executed at his farm called the Byehonse, by 
one party firing on the royal guards, and another 
pouring their shot into the King's carriage. Rum- 
bold, who was to head the latter party, expressed 
■ome scruple at shooting the innocent postilion, 

tSait affMtiullf , wilhoDt ntSnii^ (b* onhappy erimiul to uodnga 
■ 7«petitiaa nt itrokn, Kt hu bua tin ett» ia tha ooDunoa mt- 
ftod."— nv, T. iii. f . 365.] 
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but had no compunction on the project of assassi- 
nating the King &nd Dake of York. 

Egcaping from England when the discoTery 
took place, this stem repablican had foand refnge 
ID Holland, until he was penoaded to take part in 
Argyle's expedition. ^Vhen the Scottish leaders 
broke np in confusion and deserted each other, a 
•tranger and an Englltthman was not likely to ex- 
perience mncfa aid or attention. Rumbold, left to 
shift for himself amid the general dispersion and 
flight, was soon beset by a party of the Royalists, 
and while he stontly defended himself against two 
men in front, a third came behind him with a pitch- 
fork, put it behind his ear, and turned uff his steel 
c^, leaving fain bead exposed ; on which Rumbold 
esdaimed, " O cruel countryman, to use me thus 
when my face was to mine enemy 1 " 

He died the death of a tnutor, as his share in the 
RyebonseconspiracyjuBtlymerited. But 2ethJnD* 
on the scafibld, Rumbold muntcuned the 
aame undaunted courage he had often shown in the 
field. One of his dying observations was, " that 
he had never believed that the generality of man- 
kind came into the world bridled and saddled, and 
a few booted and spurred to ride upon them.'' ' 

■ [" From tba lou of nns ejs, ud hli diring ipirit, Bumbold 
wu iMti Hannibil vaong big uaociatea, ud Drjdea, in lb< 
31uque of AJbion ud Albiaiiu, Urmi him th< Holy Cyclops. 
Ha >u a republican in principle, Ibe ler; mods! of one of Crom. 
welTa old Iroopen, bold, iqfleiible, and funatial. He bad been 
in moat of Ibe diitioguiabsd actiona of tbe Gnat Cii'il War. Al- 
tboogb etEacVed by a larga pArty, tbay could not leeuta bim tm- 
til a peaiint came bthiod him with a pilchfbrk," &c. (ai in the 
text). — SiK WtLTKK Scott, Not*, FonnAiHiuLL, p. 56.] 
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This man's death was afterwards arenfi^ed on one 
Mark Kerr, the chief of those vrbo took him : he 
was murdered before his owd door, by two young 
men, calling themselves Rumbold's sons, who rip- 
ped out his heart, in imitation of what their father 
had suflered on the scaffold. Thus does crime 
beg'et crime, and cruelty engender cruelty. The 
actors in this bloody deed made their escape, not so 
much as a dog baying at them. 

Before quitting the subject of Argyle's rebellion, 
I may mention a species of oppression practised 
on the nonconformists, of h nature diSering from 
those I have already mentioned. When the alarm 
of invasion arose, it was resolved by the Privy 
Council, that all such persons as were in prison on 
account of religion shoald be sent to the north, fur 
their more safe cnstody. After a toilsome march, 
rendered bitter by want of food and accommoda- 
tion, Hs wellasby the raillery of the pipers, who in- 
salted with ridiculous tunes a set of persons who 
held their minstrelsy to be sinful, the Wanderers, 
to the nnmber of an hundred and sixty persons, of 
whom there were several women, and even some 
children, reached the place of their destination. 
This proved to be the castle of Dunottar, a strong 
fortress, almost surrounded by the German ocean,^ 

' [Near tie town of StoneliiT«n : the caiUs it utuited on • 
perpEndiculiT rock, level on tb» lop, of levetil aetst ellent, pro- 
jecting into the lei, bbA almott lepaiated fiom the lud by a 
VEtj deep chsBin. It forroi one of tbe mott majestie ruina in 
ScDtliDd. Fiom Boma old paperi alill eilant, it appean, tint 
upoa tbia loclc wai focneily liluBted ths pariah churcL; and 
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ikt cam« in whieh, as I hare told yoa, tbe Regalia 
of Sootlsnd wwe preaerred for aome time. Here 
the prisoner! irerei without distinction, padted into 
A \fagv dangeon, having a window open to the sea, 
in front of a huge precipice. They were neither 
allowed bedding nor proTiaions,exoepUng what they 
bought) and were treated by their keepers with the 
utmost rigonr.' The walls of ^i< place, still call- 
ed the Whims' vaolt, bear token to the severities 
inflicted on those unhappy persons. There are, in 
partiealar, a nnmber of apertnres cat in the wall 
about a man's height, and it was the cnstoni, when 
amch was the jailor's pleasure, that any prisoner 
who was acconnted refractory, should be obliged 
to stand up with hit arms extended, and his fingers 
secured by wedges in the crerices I bare de- 
scribed. It appears that seme of these npertnrea 
or crerices, which are lower than the otiiers, bare 
been intended fiir women, and even for children. 
In this cruel confinement msny died, some were 
deprived of the use of their limSs by rheumatism 

that ibm fortrsa «u built tb«ra Aunog tha contort batwiit Brace 
and Balio], bj an uctttor of tbo M^ngcbal funilj, wbo acqot- 
rsd tbii ngbt dpon condition of buildii^ s puiib fdrurcb in a 
More coaraiHut plsa. Bcion tbo u« of arUtlerr, ihii autla 
■mat bare baen iw.maiMe."—Slatut. AewHot, toI. zi. p. 

sas.] 

' [" Tbe gu»di mads tbam pay for iver; indulgcnca, eran tbat 
' df viHr ; and irtiao Kna< of tba prinnen lesited a damand m 
iramaonaUs, and iiuiit«d oa tbtir right to bate thii ntnuir; 
of lifa DotKud, tkair kttpma tmptiid tbt **I*t on Iba priacm 
£mir, laTii^, < If ebe^ waie oUiged to bring natar far tho cant- 
ing: Wbiga, th«r wan not boand to afiord tbam tba uaaof bowli 
orpitidMragralb,"'— /ii(niiA>c<wB(<> Old Maialitf.^ 
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and other dUeuas, and seyeral lost tkeiF Ktm bji 
desperate attempts to desoeid iVom the r«dc on 
which the eastle U foanded. Some wtio achtdOy 
escaped by descending the pre«t[Hoet were retaken, 
Wtd so cruelly tortHred foe tlie attempt, b>y lighted 
nmtcbes tied between their fingers, that several 
were raotilated, aad others died 9f the inflanwiatton 
which eaned. 

The sarvivorst' after eadnring' ^ie horrid impri- 
Bonment for six weeks er two menChs, bad the test 
oAced to then. Those who, eveieame bj bodily 
angnigh, and the hopeless misery oi thme' eondtttoa, 
agreed to take this ei^ag'smene, were discWgied, 
and the ethers transported to, the pksjitationi. A 
tombstone in Canottar chojchysrd, itill prese<rTe» 
the names of such as died in this civel captirity, 
ifl the TarioBS nodes we bare mentioBed; 

The failure of the invasions of Monmouth and 
Argyle, with the revenge which had been taken 
en their anfortnnate leaders, was by Jaraes, in ht» 
triumph, recorded by two medals struck ibr tW 
occasion, which bore on one side two severed beadt^ 
on the other two headless txnnks ; « device ae in- 
human as the proceedings by which these advan- 
tages had' been fallowed up, and as the roy^ ven- 
geance which had been so uo^Kuringiy executed^ 

The ps«t of the nation which inclined to supperfr 
tfee ude of the King in all politioali ^seuffiions,. 
now obtained a oem[^te sapermriby over the- rest. 
They were known by the name' of Toriesi m 
sppellation borrowed frmn^relandtiidrace-theiBro^ 
gnlar and disnltOEy hnnds, wbielt BdMuBsd ft,Hfft 
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of skirmishing waifaxe after Cromwell had aoppres- 
eed every national and united effort, were so called. 
Like the opposite term of Whig, Tory was at first 
nsed as an epithet of acorn and ridicule, and botk 
were at length adopted «8 party distinctions, comings 
in place of those which had been used during tbo 
Civil War, the word Tory snperseding' the term 
of Cavalier, and Whig being applied instead of 
Roundhead. The same terms of 'distinction have 
descended to our time, as expressing the outlines 
of the two political parties which divide the Honses 
of Parliament, and, viewed politically, the whole 
mass of the commnnity. A man who considers 
that, in the general view of the constitution, the 
monarchical power is in danger of being undermined 
by the popular branches, and who therefore sup- 
ports the Crown in ordinary cases of dispute, is a 
Tory ; while one who conceives the power of the 
Crown to be more likely to encroach upon the 
liberties of the people, throws his weight and in- 
flnence into the popular scale, and is called a 

Whig. 

Either of these opinions may he honourably and 
conscientiously maintained by the party whom re- 
flection or education has led to adopt it j and the ex- 
istence of two such parties, opposing each other with 
reason and moderation, and by constitutional means 
only, is the sure mode of preventing encroachment, 
either on the rights of the Crown, or on the privi- 
leges of the people, and of keeping the constitu- 
tion itself inviolate ; as the stays and rigging of a 
Teasel straining against each other iu opposite di- 
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rections, tend to keep the ship's mast nprig-ht in 
its place. But as it is natural for men to drive 
favonrite opinions into extremes, it has frequently 
happened, that the Wliigs, or the more violent 
part of that faction, have entertained opinions 
which tended towards democracy ; and that the 
Tories, on the other hand, indulging in opposite 
prejudices, have endangered the constitution by 
tiieir tendency towards absolute rule. 

Ttias, in the great Civil War, the friends to 
popular freedom began their opposition to Charles 
I., in the laudable desire to reg^n the full extent 
of constitutional liberty, but could not bring the 
war to a conclusion until the monarchy was to- 
tally orerthrowu, and liberty orerwhelmed in the 
rains. In like manner, the Tories of Chnrles 
II. and James II.'s time, remembering the fatal 
issue of the Civil Wars, adopted the opposite and 
equally mistaken opinion, that no check could be 
opposed to the will of the sovereign, without danger 
of overthrowing the throne, and by their unlimited 
desire to enlarge the prerogative^of the Crown, 
they not only endangered the national liberty, but 
conducted the deluded Sovereign to his ruin. 
When, therefore, we speak of any particular mea- 
sure adopted by the Whigs or Tories, it would be 
very rash to consider it as deserving of censure or 
applanse, merely on account of its having origin- 
ated with the one or other of these parties. On 
the contrary, its real merits can only be soundly 
estimated when we have attentively considered its 
purpose and effect, compared with the general spirit 
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of the coiMtitntion, and with the exigencies of tbe 
timet when it was briM^bt forwnrd. 

During tlie whole of Charles the Second's reiga^ 
a Tiolent stmggfle had been continoed in England 
between the Whigs and the Torits, in the coun» 
of which both patties aeted with a &rioDS aninwH 
sity, which admitted of no tara^ coaceming the 
means to bo resvrted to for annoying their adver- 
saries. The Whig party had avaited thevaetros 
of that detestable impostnre called the Popish Plot 
to throw upon the Tories the gailt of an attevpt 
to massacre the Protestant*, and bring England 
back to the Catholic faith by the sword. Undei 
this pretext they shed no small quantity of innocent 
blood. The Tories regained a decided ascendency 
by the discorery of tlie Ryehouse Plot, an.atrocions 
enterprise, at which men's minds rerolted, and 
which the coart artfully improred, by confoanding 
the more moderate schemes laid by Monmoudi, 
Lard Russell, and others, for obtaining same vdief 
from the oppressire and nnoonstitutional measmes 
of the com% wi^ the bloody meaanrea against the 
King'« person, which Rumbold and otJier dcsporata 
men had meditated^ The general hatred inspired 
by the latter enterprise> excited a wide-spread 
clamoor againat die eons^urators, and the Torias 
jn their turn became the instmments of sRorificing, 
on account of a oon^iraoy of which they were 
ignorant, Xiord RnsseU. and Algernon Sydney,. two 
men whose names, for free and oooragsMu senti- 
ment*,. will live for sver in history; 

Tha prejudice againat the Whigs had not Bab» 
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sided, wlien James Ascended tlie throne ; and the 
terrible mode in which the invasion of Monmouth 
was luppressed and pnnisheil. If it excited compas' 
sion for the sufferers, spread, at the same time, 
gcnarU dread of the Crovemment. In these cir- 
curngtances, the. whole powers of the state seemed 
about to be surrendered to the King;, without even 
a recollection of the value of national liberty, or of 
the blood which had been spent in its defence. 
The danger was the greater, that a large propor- 
tion of the national clergy were extravagant Roy- 
alists, who had adopted maxims utterly inconBisI^ 
ent with ireedom, and with the very essence of the 
British constitution. They contended that the 
right of kings flowed from God, and that they 
were responsible to Him only for the manner in 
which they exercised it ; that no miacondnct, how- 
ever gross, no oppression, however unjust, gave the 
subject any right to defend his person or his pro- 
perty against the violence of the sovereign ; and 
that any attempt at resistance, however provoked, 
was contrary alike to religion and to law, and ren- 
dered its author liable to punishment in this world 
for treason or sedition, and in that which is to 
, come to eternal condemnation, as foes of the prince 
whom Heaven 'had made their anointed sovereign. 
Such were the base and slavish maxims intowhich- 
many wue, good, and learned men were hurried, 
from the recollection of the horrors of civil war, 
the death of Charles I., and the destruction of the 
Hierarchy ; and thus do men endeavour to avoid 
VOL. xsiv. T 
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di&rapetjtioii-.ofontidanof crimes and errors, bjr 
vnbing^islo extremes oF k <Iifl«reiit desoiiption. 

Jnnm-II. was mqueatieDably desirous of pmrer; 
y«t' ■u^^miS'the readiness with which courts of 
joMiea'pliced at bis feet the penom and pivpeity 
of faia Babjeettj and so- great tbe.zeal witli which 
lauy f)£ tha clergy were diqiosed tty exalt his 
SotiiBrity into something' of a sacred chanwter, 
aMMnntable-for Ut aotiom to Heaven' alon^ that 
it> mub hsvB' scemad in^otnble for him to form 
anj' demand- for an exHenmoa of antboriCf which 
Waldnot bvr« been r«ftdilif cone«deii to him, on 
the-sli^itMt biatiof hia pleasure, Ba&itwaftthe 
nitfoitana- irf tia% monarch to oaneeiTej that the 
sans Mpbislry by which diTinea and lawyersplaosd 
tbe property and personal freedom of bis Bohjects 
at his unlimited disposal, extended his-powsrorer 
dM'fraedom of their ooosciencas also. ; 

We have o&en' mpeatady that James m« him- 
adf a Boman' Gatholio ; and, m- a sincere professor 
of tbatftuthi be was not only dis{>OMdt but boand, 
asifor a* posiiblej ta I»ing; otlMrs into the. pde-of 
tbe ckoreb, beyondwhtch, according', tu the PopiA 
belief, there it no salvntian.' HemigjM alm-flottar 
iHfliself, Aftt the indulgences 'of a life which bad 
been in seme retpeoti irregnlaE, might be abliter< 
ated and atoned fo« by the great and important 
sdrvioeofeHdingtbeNiM^era heresy. To James's 
ea^fnine hepes, there appeared at this time a 
greater chance of so inpoFtant a change bung ac- 
oompUshed than at any former period. His own 
power, if he were to tmet the expreasioas of tbe 
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predbnniuuit^ntty m the-atateiwaaat least tn ex- 
tanuve over the- bodies a*d minds of his BnbjeeW 
as'tte of ^ Tudor family, undervhose dynasty: 
tiu> rdigwn ot England fonr times dianged its 
(ona, at tlie will and pleasore of'tbe soTereign. 
Junes mighty therefore, flatter hinudf, that a» 
Henry VIII., by hi».a^ fiat, detached EiOg^aod 
jnim the Pope, and asanmed in bis own persen the 
office of Head of tLe Church, so a gnbraissifve 
olergry, and a willing peofde, mig'hl:, at a BiiiiUai> 
expression of the present sovereign's will and 
pleasare, return again under the dominion of the 
Holy Father, when theybeheld their prince enr- 
reaider to him, as a usni^tion, the right of sapre- 
■nacy which his predecessor had seiaed upon. 

Bat there was a fsllaey in this reasoning, l^tt 
Reformation presented to the Sngbsfa nation ad> 
Tantages both sptriOial and temporal, of which they 
must necessarily be deprived, by a reconciliation, 
with Home. The fonner rendution was- a calling- 
from'darkneM into light, from ignorance int« know- 
ledge) from tlw bondage of priestcraft intofreetfem; 
wid a mandate of Henry VIII., recommending a 
thuage fraught witii soch advantages, was snre to 
be proaptiy obeyed. The pnrptMe of James, on. 
the contrary, tended to restore the ignorance of 
the dark ages, to lock up the Scriptures from the 
nse of laymen, to bring back oI)servances and 
articles of faith which were the ofi«pring of super- 
stitions credulity, and which the increasing know- 
ledge of more than a century had taught men to 
despise. 
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Neither would a reconcili&tion with Rome have 
been more fovourable to those, who looked to & 
change of religion only as the means of obtaining 
temporal advantages. The acqulesceDce of the 
nohility in the Reformation had been easily por- 
diased by the spoils of the church property ; but 
their descendants, the present possessors, woald 
have every reason t« apprehend, that a return to 
the Catholic religion might be cemented by a re- 
sumption of the church lands, which had been con- 
fiscated at the Reformation. 

Thus the alteration which James proposed to 
accomplish in the national religion, was a task as 
different from that effected by Henry VIII., as is 
that of pushing a stone up hill, from assisting its 
natural impulse by rolling it downwards. Similar 
strength may indeed be applied in both cases, but 
the result of the two attempts must be materially 
different. This distinction James did not perceive; 
and he persevered in his rash attempt, in an evil 
hour for his own power, but a fortunate one for 
the freedom of his subjects, who, being called on 
to struggle for their religion, re-asserted their half- 
surrendered liberty, as the only mode by which 
they conld obtain effectual means of resistance. 
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AttempU'ofJameill. to annul the Tett Act and Penal Sta- 
laies agatntt Roman CaiAolici — Proclamaiion annulling 
the Oath of Supremaci/ and Test— Continved efforii la 
introduce the Catholie Ascendency — Attempted Invaticm 
of the Rights of the Univeriitiei — Proiecutioa of the 
Bishops — Vieus of the Prince of Orange — how modijied 
bj) the Birth of t!ie Prince of Wdes — Invasion of the 
J^ince of Orange—Flight of James— Bevidution of 1688 
— Witiiam and Miiry called to the Throne of England. 



Is attempting the rash plan, wlikh donbtlesg had 
for its object the establishment of the Catholic re- 
ligion in his dominions, James II., in hie speech to 
the first English Parliament after Monmouth's 
defeat, acqnainted them with his intentions in tvro 
particulars, both highly alarming in the existing 
temper of the public. The first was, that haTing 
seen, as he said, from the example of the last rebel- 
lion, that the militia were not adequate to maintain 
the defence of the kingdom, it was the King's paI^• 
pose in future to maintain a body of regular troops, 
for whose pay he requested the House of Commons 
would make provision. The second point was no 
leas ominous. The King desired, that no man 
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Bbonld object if he employed some officers in the 
army who were not qualified according to the Teat 
Art. " They were persons," he said, " well-known 
to him } and having had the benefit of their assiat- 
anee in a time of need and danger, he waa deter- 
mined neither to expom -them to disgrace, nor 
himaelf to the want of their aerrices on a future 
oecasiov." 

To nndflrstand whatthisallBded'to, yentDoacbe 
informed th«t the T«at Act-wMoontrived to ex- 
dude all 'penona from ofBcea «f pnblic trust, ootn- 
iniBsions in the army, and the like, who should not 
preTiously take the teat oath, declaring themselves 
Protestants, according to the Church of England 
King James's speech from the throne, therefore, 
intimated, first, that he intended to maintain a 
standing military force, and, secondly, that it was 
his purpose to officer these in a great measure witlt 
Papists, whom he designed thus to employ, althougli 
they couldnet take the test. 

Both these smpicious and exception nUe mea* 
«nres being so bluntly announced, created great 
alarm. When it was moved inthe Honse of Lords, 
that thanks he returned for the King's speech. Lord 
Halifax said, that thanks were indeed due to his 
Majesty, bnt it was because he had frankly let 
them see the point he aimed at. In the House of 
Commons, the reception of the speech was more 
markedly nnfarom'able ; and an addresswas voted, 
representing that the Papist officers lay under dis- 
-abilities, which coold only be removed by Act of 
'Parliameat* 
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This intinution was ill reMlred hj die -King in 
bis turn, who expreased binsrff displeued mt the 
inipli«d jealonay-of 'hU:pDrpoMs. 'The 'Itonse-re- 
Risined in profonnd silenoe forborne tim«, until 
Mr 'Gook stood np and uid, "'I hope we-tre all 
Enj^lishmen, >and not -to 'be frigbteiwd oat <)f -onr 
dsty by a few hard words." This'waB emsldm^ 
aa censunble language, and the gentleman who 
wed it waS'Beiat to the Toww. TheHKtng pre- 
BentlyBfterwBrd9p*oraga»dthe'FarIiainent, -which 
serer met .again during lJie<alMiet mnMi^er df his 
reign. 

Highly es8ap«cM«d>aBd diia^wiateduit the nn- 
expected and anfaTvarable ' reception whieh 'his 
propositions in favonr of the Itomsn Oi^Hes'h^ 
received from the Bngliih Pariiameitt, Jaro«s de- 
termined Ihst the legislature of Scotland, vhi«h'I11I 
now had studied to:fulfi1, «nd ar&a <ttBtieipate, 'hia 
slightest wishes, BhoEild'Bbowtheir-soatlienMie)^- 
bonrs, in this instance aim, the exan^le ofsttbntis- 
sion to the will of their ■OTareign. Iti'srtier to 
induce them, and psrtitmlarly tbe'npnesematiTes 
of the burghs, t« consent withont beiitalion, be 
promised a free interoonse of trade with England, 
and tm ample indMnnity.fiM* albpait'cdBances ; mea- 
sures which he jmtlyreffarded isessential tothe 
welfiire of Scotland. But 'these highly desirihle 
&VOUES w«re clogged by a rreqnest, propemd as -a 
sort of eenditiiMi, that the penallafw-s-shevldWabo- 
lished, and the test frithdmwn. The SeMtirii 
Paiiiament, hitherto so sabmissiTe, were aiarrndd 
at this proposal, -whiehaltbaDg^ it wMKneHMd «aly 
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by patting Pop«ry on a level with the established 
religion, was likely, they thought, to end in over- 
turning the Rerormed doctrines, and replacing 
those of the Church of Rome- 
It i> true that the Scottish penal laws respecting 
the Roman Catholics were of the most severe and 
harsh character. The punishments for assisting at 
the celebration of the mass, were, for the first 
offence, confiscation and corporal punishment ; for 
the gecond, banishment, and to the third the puna 
of treason were annexed. These tyrannical laws 
had been introduced at a violent period, when those 
who had just shaken off the yoke of Popery were 
desiroDS to prevent, by every means, the slightest 
chance of its being again imposed on them, and 
when, being irritated by the recollection of the 
Beveri^es inflicted by the Roman Catholics on those 
whom they termed heretics, the Protestants were 
naturally disposed to retaliate npon the sect by 
whom intolerant cruelties had been practised. 

But although little could be said in defence of 
these laws, when the Catholics were reduced to a 
state of submission, the greater part by far of the 
people of Scotland desired that they should con- 
tinue to exist, as a defence to the Reformed reli- 
gion, in ease the Papists should at some future 
period attempt to recorer their ascendency. They 
urged, that while the Catholics remained quiet there 
had been no recent instance of the penal laws being 
executed against them, and that therefore, since 
they were already in actual enjoyment of absolute 
freedom of conscience, the only purpose of the pro- 
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posed abolition of the peDal laws mast be, to effect 
tbe King*!] purpose of bringing the Catbolicg for- 
ward into public sitaations, aa tbe favonred miniK- 
ters of the King, and professing the same religion 
with ills Majesty. 

Then in respect to the test oath, men remem- 
bered that it had been the contrivance of James 
Limself ; deemed so sacred, that Argyle bad been 
condemned to death fur even slightly qualifying it; 
and declared so necessary to the safety, nay exist- 
ence, of tbe Episcopal Church of Scotland, that it 
was forced Dpon Presbyterians at the sword's point. 
The Protestants, therefore, of every desuription, 
were lerriHed at the test's being dispensed with in 
the case of the Roman Catholics, who, supported as 
they were by the King's favour, were justly to bo 
regarded aa tbe most formidable enemies of all 
whom their Church termed heretics. 

The consequence of all this reasoning was, that 
the Episcopal pai'ty in Scotland, who had hitherto 
complied with every measure which James had 
proposed, now stopped short in their career, and 
would no longer keep pace with his wishes. He 
could get no answer from the Scottish Parliament, 
excepting the ambiguous expression, that they 
would do as mnch for the relief of the Catholics as 
tlieir consciences would permit. 

But James, although he applied to Parliament 
in the first instance, had, in case he found that as- 
sembly opposed to his wishes, secretly formed the 
resolution of taking away the effect of the penal 
laws, and removing the Test Act, by his own royal 
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pnrogatire ; irat regmrding the hatred and jealonay 
which h« was sure to excite, by a (Marse ef conduct 
offensife at once to (he liberties of his anhjects, and 
threatening the stability of the ReFormed religion. 
The pretence on which this stretch of his royal 
prerogatire wag exerted, was very slender. The 
right indeed had been clainMd, and occasionally 
exercised, by the Kings ef Englnnd, of dispensing 
with penal statntea in aaeh indiridaal cases as night 
require exception or indulgence. This right some- 
irfaat resombled the Crown's power of pardoning- 
criminaU whom the law has adjndged to death ; 
bnt, like the power of pardcKI, the dispensing pri- 
vilege conid only be considered as exteirding to 
owes attended with peculiar circumstances. So 
that when the King pretended to suspend the effect 
of the penal laws in all instances whatever, it was 
just as if, being admitted to be possessed of the 
power of pardoning a man conricted ofmurder, he 
had claimed the right to prononnce that mnrder 
sboald in no case be held a capital crime. This 
ressoning was unanswerable. Nevertheless, at Uw 
risk of all the disaffection which such conduct was 
certain to excite, James was raah enough to pot 
forth a royal proclamation, in iriiieh, by his own 
authority, he dispensed at once with all the penal 
laws affecting Catliolies, and annulled the oath of 
Supremacy and the Test, so that a Catholic became 
aa eligible for public employment as a Protestant. 
At the some time, to maintain some appearance of 
impartiality, an indulgenee was,granted to moderate 
PreabyteriMis, while the laws againtt the conren- 
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tides wiiioh ^met in btibb, and in the opan "fiel^a, 
were oonfimwd andenforoed. 

In thia arbitrary and viulant proceedmg, JanMs 
traa chiefiy <direct«d''liy alw'Cathelic eoitnaullors, 
none of 'wbom 'had mncli -reputatwn for talent, 
while mott'Of them were inspired by a miBJad^ng' 
seal for their religion, and imagined they saw the 
reatOFstion afPopeTy Bt-hand. To tfaeite mast be 
added two or three statesmen, who, heing origin- 
ally Protestants, had Kdopted the Catholic religian 
in compliance with the wiRhas of the Kii^. from 
these men, who'had sacrtficed ceiMcience and de- 
cency to eoart favonr, the very worst advice was 
to be apprehended, since they were Htire t4> assert 
to extreroity the character which they had adopted 
on the groand of self-interest. 6a«h a minister 
was the Earl of Perth, Chancellor of Scotland, 
who served the King's pleasure to the utternwnt 
in that kingdom ; ' and such, too, was the far mare 
able and dangerons Earl of Sunderland in Eng- 
land, who, snder the guise of the most obsequious 
obedience to the- King's pleasure, made it bis study 
to drive James on to the most extravagant mea- 
sures, with the secret resolution of deserting :him 

' [" Some ftSewtaeet fell in betnan tha Duka of QaaaH. 

tMRf and Ihe Earl of Panb— all tbe comt juiiiScd the Duka 
A caputae of tbe Maiquis of Ralifal nu much talked of oa 1U> 
oeouim. Tbe Eirl of Perth waa taking pains tonanTJnea hioi 
that he hid jult gnnndi af coivplaiiit, and Menad iittla »■- 
earned in the iU efiect ihia might have on Umaelf. The Marqnia 
aniiraied him, be ncedad fear nolhiog, 'bii faith '(alludlDg to tbe 
change of hia creed) 'tanld make him uAvIti' add it proved aD.~ 
— BuBXrt, vol. iii. pp. 64, 6S.] 
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M wwn as he should see him in danger of perishing 
by means of the tempest which he had encouraged 
him wantonly to provoke. 

The sincerity of those converts who change their 
iaith at a moment when favour and power can be 
«btuned by the exchange, must always be donbt* 
ful, and no character inspires more contempt than 
that of an apostate who deserts his religion fur love 
of gain. Not, however, listening to these obviuas 
considerations, the King seemed to press on tho 
conversion of his subjects to tbe Roman Catholic 
faith, without observing that each proselyte, by the 
fact of becoming so, was rendered generally con- 
temptible, and lost any influence he might have 
formerly possessed. Indeed, the King's rage for 
making converts was driven to such a height by his 
obsequious ministers, that an ignorant negro, the 

publicly baptized after tbe Catholic ritual upon a 
stage in the High Street of Edinburgh, and chm- 
tened James, in honour, it was said, of the Lord 
Chancellor James Earl of Perth, King James him- 
self, and the Apostle James. 

While the King was deserted by bis oM friends 
and allies of tbe Episcopal Church, he probably 
expected that his enemies the Presbyterians would 
have been conciliated by tbe unexpected lenity 
which they experienced. To bring this about, the 
Indulgence was gradually extended until it com- 
prehended almost a total abrogation of all the op- 
pressive laws respecting fanatics and conventicles, 
the Cameronians alone being excepted, who dis- 
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owned the King's autliority. Bot the Proteatant 
nonconfonnista, being wise eneagh to penetrate 
into the schemes of the Prince, remained deter- 
mined not to form a. anion with the Catholics, and 
generally refused to believe that the King bad any 
other object in view than the destruction of Pro- 
testants of every description. 

Some ministers, indeed, received the toleration 
with thanks and flattery ; and several Presbyterians 
of rank accepted offices nnder Government in the 
room of Episcopalians, who had resigned rather 
than acquiesce in the dispensation of the pennl 
laws. But, to use tlieir own expressions, the more 
clear-Mghted Preshyterians plainly saw tliat they 
had been less aggrieved with the wounds, stabs, 
and strokes, whicii the church had formerly recei- 
ved, than by this pretended Indulgence, which they 
likened to the cruel courtesy of Joab, who gave a 
salute to Ahner, while at the same time he stabbed 
him under the fifth rib. This was openly main- 
tuned by one large party among the Presbyterians, 
while the more moderate admitted, that Heaven had 
indeed made the King its instrument to procure 
some advantage to the church ; but that being con- 
vinced the favour shown to them was not sincere, 
but bestowed with the purpose of disuniting Pro- 
testants amongst themselves, theyowed James little' 
gratitude for that which he bestowed, not from any 
good-will to them, but to further his own ends. 

These discords between the King and his former 
irtends in Scotland occasioned many changes in 
the administration of the country. The Duke oi 
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Qaeemberry, wfaa faad siiocMdad Laudenkle in 
hb unlimited authority, and bad ahovm l^e- same 
<U^«Ntioii to grntify the Kii^on.tiU former osca- 
sioBS, wa» now ditgraoedoa aocoDMt of hu t«liie- 
tiMC» to assent to t)i» rashnipunrea' adopted in 
&»our of the CathaliM. Plertfa and Melfoit. the 
last also a convert to the Ga^olio faith) were- placed 
aC tlie llead of the administration. On the other 
hand, Sir George' MacKcBiier long King's adro- 
«tie,.atid:M> saTara againM theCorenaitters that ho 
receiv«d>the same of the Bloody MaeKemie, re- 
fused te oosBtanaaoe- the reroca^on. of the penal 
laws, uid was, like Qnenisberry, deprired of hia 
o&et. Sir James- Stewart of tiaedtraes,. named 
in Ilia steady was a. Presbyterian of the more rigid 
Mrti luoh aa were usually called &natics> Jndgea 
w«re also created from the same opprwied party. 
But none of the mmeonrormistasQ promoted, how- 
ever gratified with their own- adTaniieinent, either 
fo^ot the sBTerity with which their sect had been 
treated, through the- expr«w interference and in- 
fluence of JameSr or gave the^ infatuated monarch 
credit for sincerity in bis apparenb change of di»- 
poMtion towuda themi 

In»ensibl« to tfae-general'lossof hia friends and 
paKtisang, James proceeded to press the exerdse 
of hig di^nsing, power. By a new order from, 
cmtrt, the mest ridiouloiu and irritating that conid 
well be imagined, alLpemans in civil employment,, 
without exception, were oidered to lay down their 
offices, and' resunie them again by a new commis- 
sion, widi out .taking, the test j wludi reassumption. 
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being! an act done againat the exiatiog. lawBi tkey 
were reqaioed insMntly to wipe out,. by taking out 
a-rctniBiioa freni' the Crowii, foti obeying- the royal 
command. And. it va» declued; that such aa did 
nftt obtain soch a remiMioa, should be afterwards 
incapable of pardoniandsubjecbBdrtoallLthe penal- 
ties of not baring takjca the test. Thus|.the King 
laid his oommands upon hia subjects tch break one 
o£ tb» standing lurg of the Jtingdom, and then stood 
prepared' t» enforce agftinst them the penalty which 
they had incunvd (a' pen^by dne to the Crown 
itself), anles» they oonranted to shelteF tbemseWes 
by accepting a pardon from the King for a crime 
which the f bad committed by hia ordSTr imd thus 
far aoknowledge his illegal power to smprnd the 
]w9> In this manneiv itwaa expected that all 
official pen»B> would, be compelled. perioBally to 
aatundev. aad acknowledge the King's power of 
diBpemias witbithe>eoBetituticD. 

la England, tlmsune coucse«f misgoTernment 
wa»se openly pursued, tjiat. n» room' wa» left the 
people to doubt that Janes- d«tigned to imitate 
tfae oondnct of hia fiiend and ally, Louts XIV. of 
France, in the nsurpation of despotic power over 
tha-bodies and consetenoea o£.bi»Bidiijeote> It wag 
juiC about this timo that, the French, monarch re< 
voked the toWation- whioh had. been granted by 
Henty I V. ta the< French Pmteatants, aud forced 
upwards, of half a million of his subject!, offending 
ID notkiog excepting, tbeir wor«hipping God ^ter 
tjie- Protestant manner, iuto exile from their native 
ooMoitry. Many tbonsandi of these persecuted men 
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found refuge ia Great BriMin, and by the acconnta 
they gave of the injustice and cruelty with which 
they hmd been treated, increased the general ha- 
tred and dread of the Catholic religion, and in 
conieqnence the public jealousy of a prince, who 
was the bigoted follower of itti tenets. 

Bat James was totally blind to the dangeroos 
precipice on which he stood, and imagined that 
the murRinn of the people might be suppressed 
by the large standing army which he maintained, a 
considerable part of which, in order to overawe 
the city of London, lay encamped on Hounslow* 
Heath. 

To be still more assured of the fidelity of his 
army, the King was desirous to introduce amongst 
them a number of Catholic officers, and also to con- 
vert as many of the soldiers as possible to that re- 
ligion. But even among a set of men, who frotu 
their habits are the most disposed to obedience, 
and perhaps the most indifferent about religions 
distinctions, the name of Papist was odious ; and 
the few soldiers who embraced that persnasion were 
treated by their comrades with ridicnle and con- 

In a word, any prince less obstinate and bigoted 
than James, might easily have seen that the army 
would not become his instrnment in altering the 
laws and religion of the country. But he proceeded, 
with the most reckless indifference, to provoke a 
stmggle, which it was plain must be maintained 
against the universal sentiments of his subjects. 
He had the folly not only to set up the Catholic 
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worship in his royal oh&pel, with die.grenteft pomp 
and publicity, bat to send an avbiuBador, Lord 
Castlemaine, to the Pope, toiinTite bis H«lineM'lo 
countenance' his proceeding«,'by s&rdiag fiiin tie 
preienoe 6f a naocio from the See of Rome. Sath 
a comniHnioBlMn wax, bytlielaw of B«ig:lMd,4n 
act of hig-htreaaon, and excited the 'deepest ressnt- 
mentin Engiland, •while abroad it wMratfaerridi- 
enled than applandod. Even the Pope hiiagelf 
afforded th^bigated monarch very little cotintenanoe 
in his nndcTtaking-, being probably «f vprnonthat 
James's movements were too violent to' be seonre. 
His Holiness was also on ■ indifferent tflrms widi 
Ziouis XIV., -of whom James was a foithfiil ally, 
and, on the whole, the Pape was so little disposed 
to sympathize with the imprudent efibrts of the 
English MonHTch in faronr of the Catholic religion, 
that he contrived t« erade every attempt of iLord. 
Castlemaine to enter upon business, by ^ectti^a 
"violent fit of congbing whenever the conversatioR 
took that turn. ¥et even this coldiieas, on the part 
of the bead of bis own-OhiBrch,wbo might be sup- 
posed favonrable to Ifames's views, and so intimate* 
ly coneeined in the tssne «f' his -attempt, 'did not 
^11 the insane seal «f the'GagSMi monoroh. 

To attEtin'his'pm-posewith'SOBiedegreeofgraee 
Arom'Pai'liaineat,'Which,'thoiigh be affected to des- 
pise it, he <waa still desirons of eanclliating, the 
King tMk'tbe melt nncoastitaliwiftl mwunres W 
iafluenm tbe members of both bouses. One mode 
was by admitting individuals to private audionees, 
called dosetings, .and uung alt the personal argn- 

VOL, XXIV. u 
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menl«, promiaeg, and tlireaU, which his situation 
enabled him to enforce, for the purpose of inducing 
the members to comply with his views. He ex- 
torted also, from many uf the royal hurghs, both in 
England and Scotland, the surrender of their chart- 
en, and snbstitDted others which placed the nomi' 
nation of their representatires to Parliament in the 
hands of the Crown ; and he persisted obstinately 
in removing' Protestants from all offices of honour 
and trust in the government, and in filling their 
situations with Papiats. Even his own brothers-in- 
law, the Earls of Clarendon and Rochester, were 
disgraced, or at least dismissed from their em- 
{Joyments, because they would not sacrifice their 
religious principles to the King's arguments and 
promises. 

Amid so many subjects of jealousy, all uniting 
to show, that it was the purpose of the King to 
assnme arbitrary power, and by the force of ty- 
ranny over the rights and lives of his subjects, to 
achieve a change in the national religion, those 
operations which immediately affected the church, 
were the objects of peculiar attention. 

As early in his unhappy career as 1686, the 
year following that of his accession to the throne, 
James had ventured to re-establish one of the most 
obnoxious institutions in his father's reign, namely, 
the Court of High Ecclesiastical Commission, for 
trying all offences of the clergy. This oppressive 
and vexatious judicature had been abolished in 
Charles the First's time,' along with the Star- 
■ [" Tha ict thsl put down tho Higli Cammiuioa in the jesr 
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Chamber, and it was declared by act of Parliament 
that neither of them shuald ever be again erected. 
Yet the King, in spite of experience and of law, 
recalled to life this oppressive court of Ecclesiasti' 
cal Commission, in order to employ its arbitrary 
anthorityin support of the cause of Fupery. Sharpe, 
a clergyman of London, had preached with vehe- 
mence in the controversy between Protestants and 
Catholics, and some of the expressions he made use 
of were interpreted to re6ect on the King.' Sharpe 
endeavoured to apologize, but nevertheless the 
Bishop of London received orders to suspend the 
preacher from his functions. That prelate excused 
bimself from obedience, because he had no power 

1640, litd prOTidcd bj ■ clau», u f ull u could be conc«iv«d, 
that DO CDuit iliould bg erer let up lor thma mitten besidea tba 

tnla of Un ia tbeic pToceadingi. This iCielch of the lupremgcr, 

kirn condeoiii nil that supremsc; that (he liir bad v«it«d in tha 
ciown."— BoiiNiT, vol. iii. p. 102.] 

■ [" Dr Shaipe, tector of St Gi1». wu both ■ ni; pioiu 
mMi and oog of thg mgit popular pteachsri of Ilis af;e, who bad 
a peculiar talent of reading hii aermoDB Kiib mucb lifa and 
laal. H> leceivfd ons dij, ai be hu coming out of the pulpit, 

«hallgag< upon aonia poiota of contronny touchad b; him in 
lom* of lua termona. Upon thia, he, not kaawing to *hom he 
thould lend an anawer, preached a setmos in aniwei to it ; and 
*ft(T be bad confuted it, concluded by ahoning hoir unraaionabla 

Thi* sa> earned to Court, and repraaented there ae a refllctloii 
on the KiDg for changing on thaia groundi. He uied to regom^ 
mend to foung dirinei the rtading of thg Scripturea and of Shak- 
jf rait."— -fig KM n, roL iii. pp. 100-101.] 
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to proceed thns smnmarily Bgaintt a person iMt 
convicted of «ny offence. The Bishop's exoase, as 
well BS Sharpe's apology, were dbre^rded, and 
both were suspended frofn their funetions by tkU 
illegnl court; tlie preaoher, becaase he -exerted 
himself, as kis profeMion reqaired, in ocMnbating 
the argnmeDta by which many were asdueed'feom 
tbe Pcoteatant bitb ; the prelate, because be de- 
dinod to be an instrament of iUeg;al oppression. 
Tbe people saw the resolt of this trial, with a deep 
sense «f the illegality sbotra, and tbe injastice in- 
flicted. 

The UntTflrsitJes were eqwdly the object «f' die 
King's nnproToked aggresaimis. It was in ifbeir 
bosom that the yosith of the kingdom, more espv- 
dally those des^ned for the clerical professima, 
were educated, and James nfttnrally 'Conduded» 
that to introduce the Catholic inAnence into these 
two great and learned bodies, would prone a moat 
in^ortant step in bis grand plan of r«-Mtal!^9bing 
that religion in England. 

The. experiment npon Cambridge was a slight 
one. The King, by bis utandate, relied tbe 
University to confer a degree of master of arts 
sponFathec Frauds, an igDorantBenedictinemonk. 
.Aead«nueal iiononrs of this kind am geneiafty 
conferreld withont respect to the religion of tbe 
party receiving them; and indeed the University 
bad, not very Jang before, sdHutt«d ■& 'Mahomedan 
-to the degree «f master of arts; but that was an 
boRorary degree only, whereas the degree de- 
manded for tbe Benedictine monk infeRed- a ngbt 
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to ait and Totfl'in tliB ^clioiii of the University, 
whose luemberg, conaidering that tbe Papists so 
introdneed might, soon' control the ProtcEtants, 
resohvd^ to oppose the King's purpose in the- 
commeneemcnt, a.nd rinsed to grant tbe degree 
reqatred. The Coozt of High Comntisiion sug- 
pended die vice-cliaiK^lor, bat the University 
chose a man of the same determined spirit in big 
room; so that the King was not tbe nearer to his 
ol^eot, which he- was cmspelled tor tlie present to 
abandon. 

Oxford) however, was atta^edwith more vio- 
lence, and the cotneqnences were mor e- im|iortant> 
That celebrated University had I>een distin^iHsbed 
by its unalterable attachment to the royal cause. 
When Charles I> was compelled to quit London,, 
he found a retreat at Oxford, where the varioug 
colleges expended in snpporting his oa«iae what- 
erer wealth they possessed, while many isemberg 
of the University exposed their lives in his ser- 
vice. In Charles tbe Seeond's time, Oxford, on 
accoHnt of its inflexible loyalty, bad been chosen as. 
tile place where the King convoked a short Par- 
liament,' when the interest of tbe Whigs in the city 
of London was so strof^ as to render him fearfai 
of remaining in its vicinity. It was less to tbo' 
honour of this University, that it bad shown itself 
tbe most zealons in expressing, and enforcing by 
its. ordinances, the slavish tenets of passive obe- 
dience, luid noB-resistance to the royal autliorityt 
which were then professed, by iB«ny of the men).^ 
bers of the Cliurch of England ; but it was an 
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additional proof tliat their devotion to tiie King was 
almost unlimited. 

But if James recollected any thing whatever of 
these marks of loyalty to the Crown, the remem- 
hrance serred only to encourage him in his attack 
upon the privileges of the University, in the belief 
that they would not be firmly resisted. With in- 
gratitude, therefore, as well as folly, he proceeded 
to intrude his mandate on the society of Magda- 
len CoUege, commanding them to choose for their 
president one of the new converts to the Catholic 
religion, and on their refusal, expelled them from 
the college ; thus depriving them of their revenues 
and endowments, because they would not transgress 
the statutes, to the observance of which they had 

A still more fatal error, which seems indeed to 
have carried James's imprudence to the uttermost, 
was the ever*niemorable prosecution of the bishops, 
which had its origin in the following circumstances. 
In 1688, James published a second declaration of 
indulgence, with an order subjoined, by which it 
was appointed to be read in all the churches. The 
greater part of the English bisliops, disapproving 
of the King's pretended prerogative of dispensing 
with the test and penal laws, resolved to refuse 
obedience to this order, which, as theur sentiments 
were well known, could only be intended to dis- 
gracethemin the eyes of the people. Sixofthemost 
distingnished of the prelates joined with[Sancroft3 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, in a humble pe- 
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tition to the King,' praying Iiia Majesty would 
dispense with their causing to be published in their 
dioceses a declaration founded upon the claim of ' 
royal dispensation, which claim having been re- 
peatedly declared illegal, the petitioners could not, 
in prudence, honour, or conscience, be accessory to 
distributing a paper, which asserted its ralidity in 
so solemn a manner all over the nation. 

The King was highly incensed at this remon- 
strance, and summoning the seven prelates before 
liis Privy Council, he demanded of them if they 
owned and adhered to their petition. They at 
once acknowledged that they did so, and were 
instantly committed to the Tower, on a charge of 
sedition. The rank and respectability of these 
distinguished men, the nature of the charge against 
whom, in the popular apprehension, was an attempt 
to punish them fur a bold, yet respectful discharge 
of their high duties, coupled with the anxious 
dread of what might be expected to follow such a 
violent procedure, wrought up the minds of the 
people to the highest pitch. 

An immense multitude assembled on the banks 
of the Thames, and beheld with grief and wonder 
those fathers of the Church conveyed to prison in 

' [The King, wlim be heird tLeir potilioni, and saw bit mti> 
tikt, (poke [oughlj to them. He lud he tu their king, aad he 
would be obejed, eod they ghould be made to feel what it wu to 
dieober him. Thfl .ii Miopi i.ere [Lloyd] St Auph. [TuniBr] 
Ely, [Kew] Bath ind WeUs. [While] Peterborough, [Uke] 
Chicheitet, [Trelawaey] Brlitol. The uiKier Ihej made Ihs 
King wai, ' Thi uUl of God be doHt i ' ud the; came fiom ths 
court iu > aort of Ciiompb." — BusHET, voL lii. p. 2)7.] 
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the boats appointed for that purpoie. The entha- 
stMm wa» extrenv. The apectaton wept, tbey 
kntded, they prayed for the safety of the pri- 
sosara, whieh waa oaly endanffdred by tbe firmDesa 
with whieh tbay had held fast their duty ; aad the 
beaedietian* which the persecuted diviiies distri- 
bated on erery side, were answered with the 
warmest wishes for their freedoiB, and the most 
onreMrred avowal of their cause. All this enthn- 
siaua of popular feelii^ was insofficient to opea 
James's- eyes to his madness. He urged on tbe 
proceedings against the pivelates, who, on the 17th 
Jnne, 1683, were I»oaght to trial, and, after a lonj; 
aad iDost inlereetiag hearing of their cause, were 
fully acquitted. The acclamations of the mul^- 
tude were loud in proportion to the universal 
anxiety which prevailed while the cose was in de- 
pendence ; and when the news reat^ied the cunp 
at Honnslow, the extrarag-snt rejoicings of the 
soldiers, unchecked by the King's own presence, 
showed that the army and the people were animated 
by the same spirit. 

Yet James was so little infloeneed by this uni- 
versal expression of adher^ioe to the Protestant 
canse^that be coirtinoed his-beadlong career witha 
degree of rapidity, which compelled the reHecting 
pact of the Catholics themselves to doubt and fear 
the event. He renewed his violent interference 
with the universitiee,! endeavoured to thrust on 
Magdalen college a- Popish bishop, and resolved 
to prosecute every clergyman who should refnse 
to read bis decla>ati»n<of indulgenGe, that is to say, 
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with t)>e exception of an inconsiderable ninority,^ 
the whole clergy of the Church of ]£ng1a.nd. 

While the kingiloins of (Scotland and England 
vnre agitated by these violent attempta to e«tablish 
the Roman Cathalio religion, their fean were rmig- 
ed.ta tlia highest pitch by obsMving with what 
gigantic strides the King was advancing to the 
same object in Ireland, where, the great body of 
the people bein)!; Catholics, he had no occasion to 
disguise his purposesi hord Tyroonnell, a head* 
strong and violent man, and a Catholic of course, 
WHS ^ipointed Viceroy, and proceeded to take 
every necessary step, by anning the Papists and 
depressing the Protestants, to prepare for a total 
change, in wUch the latter should be subjugated by 
a Catholie Facliameat. The violenceof the King's 
conduct in a, country where he was not under the 
necessity of keeping any fur appearances, toe 
plainly showed the ProteatAnts- of England and 
Scotland, that the measore, presented to them as 
one of general toleration for all Christian sects, was 
in fact designed to achieve the supremacy of the 
Oatbolie faith over heresy of every denomination. 

During all this courseof mal-Bdminietra^on, the 

' f" Only uvm obejed in the city of Lonilaii, and not iboTe 
t<R> hundred ill England over ; snd of thfM loat leid It the 
fint Saadiij, but chmgtd their minds before the aecond : ath«n - 
daclitid in thsir aernioiie ihat though they abejed the ardar, tbaj 
did DOG approTB of tho dvclarjitioji ; and one, mora pleiuatLj 
thin granly, told hia people, t)iat thougli he tii obliged to read 
it, Iha; wara not obligad to hear it; and ha itopt till Ihej all 
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Bensible and prndent part of the nation kept their 
eyes fi«ed on William Prince of Orange, married, 
as I have before told you, to James's eldest daugh- 
ter, Mary, and heir to the tlirone, unless it happened 
that the Kin|^ should hare a son by his present 
Queen. This was an event which had long heeo 
held improbable, for the children which the Qneen 
had hitherto borne were of a vary weak constitn- 
tion, and did not long survive their birth; and 
James himself was now an elderly man. 

The Prince of Orange, therefore, having a fair 
prospect of attaining the throne after his father-in- 
law's death, observed great caution in his comnaa- 
nications with the numerous and various factions >n 
England and Scotland ; and even to those who ex- 
pressed the greatest moderation and the purest 
sentiments of patriotism, he replied with a prndent 
reserve, exhorting them to patience, dissuading 
from all hasty insurrections, and pointing oat to 
them, that the death of the King must put an end 
to the innovations which he was attempting on the 
constitution. 

But an event took place which entirely altered 
the Prince of Orange's views and feelings, and 
forced him upon an enterprise, one of the most re- 
markable in its progress and conse^juences of any 
which the history of the world affords. Mary, 
Queen of England, and wife of James 11., was de- 
livered of a male child, on the lOth June, 1688. 
The Papists had long looked forward to this event 
as (o one which should perpetuate the measures of 
the King in favour of the Romnn Catholics afiet 
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liU otm death. Tliey h&d, therefore, ventured to 
prophesy, tliat the expected infant would he a Bon, 
and they imputed the fulfilment uf their wishes to 
the intervention of the Virgin Mary of LorettOr 
propitiated by prayers and pilgriraageg. 

Tlie Protestant party, on the other hand, were 
disposed to consider the alleged birth of the infant, 
which had happened so seasonably for the Catholici, 
as the result not of a miracle of the Popish saints, 
but of a trick at court. They affirmed that the 
child was not really the son of James and his wife, 
but a supposititious infant, whom they were desir< 
ous to palm upon their subjects as the legal heir of 
the throne, in order to defeat the claim of the Pro- 
testant successors. This assertion, though gravely 
swallowed by the people, and widely spread 
amongst them, was totally without foundation ; nor 
was it possible that there could esiat more complete 
proof of such a fact, than James himself published 
to the world concerning the birth of this young' 
Prince of Wales. But the King's declarations, and 
the evidence which he at length made public, were 
unable to bear down the calumny wliich was BO 
widely and anxiously circulated. The leaders of the 
Protestant party, whatever they might themselves 
believe, took care to make the rumonr of the al- 
leged imposture as general as possible ; and many, 
whose Tory principles would not hare allowed 
them to oppose the succession of a prince really de- 
scended of the blood royal, stood prepared to dii- 
pnte the right of the in&nt to succeed to the throne, 
on account of the alleged doubtfulness of his birth. 
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One thing, hoirerer, wu certttin, iitvt wheth^- 
tb« child WM SDpfKMititieoB or not, his birlb waa 
likely to prolong the misgoremmeBt' uader which 
the covntry groaiMd. Ttiere novr no lon^r exist- 
«d tbe prospaet that jBmM-WDDU'be.at no distant 
date, ftutoeedMl by his son'in-lair, tli« Prince of 
Orange, with wjiom the Protestant rel^ion must 
neceasarily recover itt predominaBce. This infant 
was of course to be trained up in tlra religion and 
principles of hia fethn ; and the infltience of the 
dreaded spirit of Popery, instead of terminating 
with the present reign, woidd maintunand extend 
iUelf through that of a youthful anecessor. Th« 
Prince of Orange, on his put, seeing liimself, hy 
the Urtfa aiid rights of this infant, excluded from 
the long- hoped<for succession to the crown of Eng- 
land, laid aside his caution, witl> the pui'pose of 
taking a bold and aetire iMerfecence in Britisli 
polities. 

He new pitblicly, though with decency, declar- 
ed,, tlnu his sentiments were opposite to those on 
wbtofabia fatherp in-law acted, and that> though he 
was disposed to gire a^hearty comieat to repealing 
penal statutes i» all caaes, being of opinion that no 
one ahonld l>e punished for his religious opinions, 
yet he coold net acquiesce in the King's claim to 
dispense with, the test, tritich only excluded from 
pablic offices those whwse conscience wonld not 
pMurit tham to conform to tlte established rdigion 
of.the coantry in'wirich they lived i Having thug 
openly declared his sentiments, the Prince of 
Orange waa resorted to <^nly or secretly, by &U 
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those, of whatever political opinions, wbo joined in 
the geneial fear for the religious and civil libertios 
of the coantry, which were thre&tened by the bigo- 
try of Jamei. !Enuouragad by the uaiversal sen- 
timanti of the English nation, a few Catholies ex- 
cepted, and by the urgent mnODStraneea «f many 
of the leading onen of all the variOHS .parties, tlie 
Prince of Orange resolved to appear in Elngland 
at the head of an armed force, with the pnrfraee of 
patting a stop to James's encroadments on the 
Gonstitntion in chnrch and state. 

Under various plausible pretexts, therefore,' the 
Prince began to assemble a navy and army ade- 
qnate to the bold inTauea -irittch he meditated; 
while uMther the warning of the Kii^ of Fnuioe, 
frbo penetrated the purpose of tbeae preparatjona, 
nor a aense of the condition in whicfa he himself 
stood, could induce Jamas to take any adequate 
measares- of defence. 

The unfortnoate Prince continued, to follow the 
■ame measures which had lost him the hearts of 
his subjects, and every step he took enceiin^ed 
and prompted dis^lection. Dabionsof 'the .alle- 
gianoe of itis army, he endeavoured, by introducing 
Irish CadNilics amongst ihem, to fill dieir ranks, 
in part at least, wid) juen in wbom he mi^t re- 
pose more confidence. .But the lientenatit-calenel 
and five captaiaB of the regim^t in wUch tbe ex- 
periment was first tried, Fa&sed to receive tJw 
proposed recniite;,iand though these offiaerswere 
cashiered < fer idoing «o, yet their spirit was .gene- 
xally applauded by these of their «wn pvfeMioo. 
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Anotlier experiment on the soldiery Iind a still 
more mortifying result. Although it ia contrary 
to the British constitution to engage soldiers under 
arms in the discussion of any political doctrine, 
since they must ba regarded as the servanW, not 
the counsellors of the state, nevertheless, Jamea 
lesoWed, if possible, to obtain from the army their 
approbation of the repeal of the test and the penal 
statutes. By way of experiment, a single batta- 
lion was drawn up in his own presence, and in- 
formed, that they must either express their hearty 
acquiescence in the King's purposes in respect to 
these laws, or lay down their arms, such being the 
sole condition on which their services would be re- 
ceived. On hearing tliis appeal, the whole regi- 
ment, excepting two officers and a few Catholic 
soldiers, laid down their arms. The King stood 
mute with anger and disappointment, and at length 
told them,' in a sullen and offended tone, to take 
up their arms and retire to their quarters, adding, 
that he would not again do them the honour to ask 
their opinions. 

While James was thus extorting from his very 
soldiers opinions the most unfavourable to his mea- 
■nres, he suddenly received intelligence from hig 
ambassador in Holland, that the Prince of Orange 
was about to put to sea with an army of fifteen 
thousand men, supplied hy the States of Holland, 
Mid a fleet of five hundred sail. 

Conscious that he had lost the best safeguard of 
a monarch, — namely, the love and affections of his 
subjects, this news CAine upon James like a thunder 
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clap. He hastened to retract all the measures whicli 
had rendered his reign bo unpopular ; but it was 
with a precipitation which showed fear, not convic- 
tion, and the people were persuaded that the con- 
cessions would be recalled as soon as the danger 
was over, 

In the mean time, the Dutch fleet set sail. At 
first it encountered a storm, and was driven back 
into harbour. But the damage sustained 
by some of the vessels being speedily re- 
paired, they again put to sea, and with so much 
activity, that the short delay proved rather of ser- 
vice than otherwise ; for the English fleet, which 
liad also been driven into harbour by the storm, 
conid not be got ready to meet the invaders. 
Steering for the west of England, the Prince of 
Orange landed in Torbay, on the Stb November 
1688, being the anniversary of the Gunpowder 
Plot, an era which seemed propitious to an enter- 
prise commenced in opposition to the revival of 
Popery in England. 

Immediately on his landing, the Prince pub- 
lished a manifesto, setting forth, in plain and strong 
terms, the rariona encroachments madeby the reign- 
ing monarch upon the British constitution, and upon 
the rights as well of the church as of private per- 
sons and corporate bodies. He came, he said, with 
an armed force, to protect his person from the 
King's evil counsellors, but declared that his only 
purpose was to have a full and free Parliament 
assembled, in order to procure a general settle- 
ment of religion, liberty, and property.. 
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Notwithititnding that to mnny persona of ranl( 
and infloenee hsd privalely enconrag'ed the Prinae 
of Orange to this undertaking,' tkere appeared at 
fint rery little alaerity to iinpport him in oarr^in^ 
it through. The inhabitmls of tJie w«ctern coon- 
tie*, where the Prince landed, were overawed by 
recollection of the fearfal punishment inflicted npon 
tiune who had joined Monmouth, and the Prinoe 
had adranoed to Exeter ere he -was joined by any 
adherent ef conaequenoe. Bat fram the time that 
one or ttro gendemen of Donsideration joined bin), 
a general oommolion tottk place ell over £ngland, 
and the nobility and gvntryaigraned arms on every 
aide for redress of the ^erances set forth in the 
Prince's manifesto. 

In the nuidfit of tiiia miTCranl defection, King^ 
James gave orders to assemble his arm*^, aaaigneS 
Saliabnryfcir his headqnarters, and SiDnoiHiced hb 
purpose of 'fig'btiDg the invaders. But he was 
doomed to experience to whatextent he had alien- 
ated the affections of his subjeeta by his bigoted 
and tyiwnnical conduct. Several nt^lemen end 
officers of nmk publidy deaerted, and oarried eff 
to the Prince's army narabers of their .aoldiers. 
Amongst these ^ras Lord Gburohill, nfterwards 
the celebrated Duke of Marlborough. He was a 
iparticnlar faronrite of the aaihappy King, who had 
bestowed a peerage' on him, 'with >h^1t rank in tke 

■["Tba Prlace'adecUradan wu Kid itOtfindbflLe Duke 
of Ormand, ind nai received with great epplause bj ibat lefal 
uoivertity, who ilio made no offer of iheit pl«te to the Prince." 
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iirmy ; and hii desertion to the Prince on this oc- 
casion showed that the oniversRl aversion to King 
James's meHsnres had alienated the affections of 
those who would otherwise have been most devo- 
tedly attached to him. 

A stilt more striking defection seems to have 
destroyed the remains of the unhappy Monarch's 
resolution. His second danghter, the Princess 
Anne, who was married to a younger son of the 
King of Denmark, called Prince George, escaped 
by night from London, under the protection of the 
Bishop of that city, who rai&ed a body of horse for 
her safeguard, and rode armed at their head. She 
fled to Nottingham, where she was received by the 
Earl of Dorset, and declared for a free Protestant 
Parliament. Her husband, and other persons of 
the first distinction, joined the Prince of Orange. 

The sudden and unexpected dissolntion of his 
power, when every morning brought intelligence 
of some new defection or insurrection, totally de- 
stroyed the firmness of James, who, notwithstand- 
ing his folly and misconduct, becomes, in this 
period of unmitigated calamity, an object of oar 
pity. At the tidings of his daughter's flight, he 
exclaimed, with the agony of paternal feeling, 
" God help me, my own children desert me I" In 
the extremity and desolation of his distress, the 
unfortunate monarch seems to have lost all those 
qualities which had gained him in earlier life the 
character of courage and sagacity ; and the heed- 
less rashness with which he had scorned tlie distant 

VOL. xziv, X 
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danger, wh only equallsd by the pnwtnting de- 
{[ree of intimidation whicii sow ovwwbslmed hina. 

He ditbanded hUumy, to the great increaae oC 
tbe general wnfiiiiion t and, finally, terrified by tbe 
recollection of his father's fate, he resolrad to with- 
draw hinwelf irom hii kiDgdMn. It ia probable 
liut he conld not have taken any resolution which 
wonld have been go grateful to the Prince of 
Orange. If Jamea had remained in Britain, the 
•Btremity of hi* mitfortanes would probably bav« 
awakened the popular (UHupasaion ; and tbe tenets 
-of the High Churchmen and Toriet, alUieaghthay 
-had given way to their apprehentioDB for Uie safety 
-of religion and liberty, might, when these weiv 
considered as safe, have ntited many partisans to 
the distressed mouBrch, Besides, while Kii^ 
-James remained in hie dominiooB, it wonld bar« 
been an obnosdonsand odioiu attempt, on thepart 
-ofthe Prince of Orange, to have plucked the crown 
forcibly from the head of his fathMvin-law, in order 
to place it upon hia own. On the other hand, if 
the flight of the King into foreign countries should 
leare the throne unoccupied, nothing could be so 
aatnral ae to place there the next Protestant heir 
of the crown, by whose providential interference 
the liberties and constitution of the country had 
been rescued from such imminent danger. 

Fortune leemed at first adverse to an escape, 
which was desired by King James, owing to his 
fiaars, and by the Prince of Orange, in consequence 
of his hopes.' As the King, attended by onegen- 

' [_" Bj tbii temponr; diwlutiaD d( Gonrnman^ th( popn- 
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tleman, endesTonred to g^et tm board of a veatA 
prepared for hia ««aq>e, thejr were teised by BOTae- 
rode GshermcB, wIm were looking- oat to eatck 
racli prieMi and CathoUoB aa were flying from ths 
kmgdom. At the hand* of these men the anfor- 
tnnMe Monarch received Bome roHgh treatIQen^ 
viBtH the gentry of the oooBtry interposed for the 
protection of hta person, bat stillrefaged to permit 
him to depart the kingdom. He was allowed, 
howerer, to return to London, where the rabble^ 
with their nanal matability, and moved with oom- 
pasaion for the helpless state to which they beheld 
the King rednced, received Him with acclamatioiia 
^ frnvoor. 

The Prince of Orange, not a little disappointed 
by this inddent, seems to hare determined to con- 
dact himself towards his father-in-law with sndi k 
strain of coldness and severity as shoald alarm 
James for his personal safety, and determine him 
to resmne his pnrpose of flight With sncb a riewi 
the Prince refused to receive the nobleman whom 
the King had sent to him to desire a conference. 
and ordered the messenger to be placed nnder 
arrest. In reply to the message, he issued a com- 
mand, transmitted at midnight, tliat the King 

Iie« wen muten ; mi ihtre wu no diunder wlueb, during thnr 
pnHnt fcnneat, might not be dceided fram tfa«m. Tbtj row in 
a tOBult, tad d«MTO)>*d all th< atw-hanm. Thej even it- 
Uckcdoid riflid Iha booHaof tb* Flaiantiiu) ciito7ii:i(I Spuiiili 
■mbuadon, wbcn DIU17 of the Cuholia bad loigtA theii mort 
viliubis affect!. Jaffieji, tb< cbinccUor, wbo had di^niicd bim- 
wlf, in order to Sj tbe kingdom, wn discovered hj tbem, end Mb 
•bwed, tlwt h» died ■ Utile after."— Bras.] 
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■bould leave his palace the next morning. The 
dejected Borereign yielded to the mandate, and, at 
his own request, Rochester was assigned for his 
abode. That happened which must have been 
foreseen, from his choosing' a place near the river as 
^ histemporaryhabitation. James privately 

embarked on board of a frigate, and was 
safely landed at Ambletense, in France. Ho was 
receired by Louis XIV. with the ntmost genero- 
sity and hospitality, and lived for many years at 
St Germains, under his protection and at his ex- 
pense, excepting only during a short campaign 
(to be afterwards noticed) in Ireland. Every 
effort to replace him in his dominions, only proved 
destructive to those who were engaged in them. 
The exiled monarch was looked upon with reve- 
rence by sincere Catholics, who counted him as a 
martyr to his zeal for the form of religion which 
he and they professed ; but by others he was ridi- 
cnled as a bigot, who had lost three kingdoms for 
the sake of a mass. 

A Convention, as it was called (in effect a Par- 
liament, though not such in form, because it could 
not be summoned in the King's name), was con- 
voked at Westminster ; and, at their first meeting', 
' they returned their unanimous thanks to the Prince 
of Orange for the deliverance which he had 
achieved for the nation. The House of Commons 
then proceeded, by a great majority, to vote that 
King James had forfeited his regal title by a 
variety of encroachments on the constitution ; that^ 
by his flight, he had abdicated the govemmeiit; 
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and that th« throne was vacant. But as great part 
of this resolation was adrerse to the doctrine of 
the Tories, who refused to adopt it, the mention 
of forfeiture was omitted ; and it was finally set- 
tled, that by his eril adminietratiun, And subsequent 
flight from Britain, King James had abdieaied tha 
throne. And I cannot forbear to point ont to yon 
the singular wisdom of both the great parties in 
the state, who, by keeping the expressions of their 
reaolntion so general as to clash with the senti- 
ments of neither, concurred in a raeasnre so impor- 
tant, without starting any theoretical disputes to 
awaken party contention at a moment when the 
peace of England depended on unanimity. 

The tlirone being thus declared vacant, the im- 
portant question remained, by whom it should be 
filled. This was a point warmly disputed. The 
Tories were contented that the Prince of Orange 
should exercise the regal power, but only under 
the title of Regent. They conld not reconcile 
themselves to the dethroning a King and electing 
his successor; and contended, that James's coarse of 
misconduct did not deprive him of his kingly right 
and title, but only operated like some malady, 
irhidt rendered him unfit to have the exercise of 
regal power. The Whigs replied, that this doc- 
trine would prevent the nation from deriving the 
desired advantages from the Revolution, since, if 
James was in any respect to be acknowledged asa 
sovereign, he might return and claim the power 
vhich is inalienable from the royal right. Besides, 
if James was still King, it was evident that his son, 
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irlia had been carried abroad, in order that lis 
night be bred np ia Popery, aad in arbitrary doc- 
trines, mmt be acknowledged after the death of 
James himself. Hiey, therefore, declared for the 
neeeaijity of filling np the vacant aoTereignty. A 
durd party endearonred to find a middle opini<Hi, 
vith regard to which the objections applicable t» 
those we hare jnst expressed ghoold not hold go«»d. 
They proposed that the crown should be conferreel 
on Mary, Princess of Orange, in her own right ;. 
thns passing orer the infant Prince of Wales, and 
transferring their allegiance to Mary as the next 
Protestant heir of the crown. 

The Prince of Orange, who had listened to, and 
wstched these debates in silence, hot with deep 
interest, now summoned a small conncil of leadi^ 
persons, to whom he made his sentiments knewit. 

He would not, he said, interfere in any re- 
spect with the right of the Bngliah Parliament 
to arrange their future government according t* 
their own laws, or their own pleasure. Bnt he 
felt it necessary to aeqnwnt them, that if they 
chose to be goremed by a Regent, he wonld ttot 
accept that office. Neither was he dbposed to take 
the govmtment of the kingdom mider his wifk, 
snpposing she was chosen Qneen. If either of 
these modes of settlement were adopted, he in- 
formed thnn he wonld retire Mitirely from aH 
mterference with British afiFsirs. The Princess, 
his wife, seconded her hnsband's riews, to whom 
■he always paid the highest degree of eeafagal de- 
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The wigdam *nd power of the Prince of Orange, 
nay eren the asaistaace of hit military force, were 
absolutely iadispensable to the Mttlement of £ng- 
]and, divided as it was by two rival political parties, 
vho had indeed been forced into union by the ge- 
neral fear of Jamei's tyranny, bat were ready to - 
renew their disseoBtong the instant the overwhelm- 
ing preBsnre of that fear was removed. The Coo— 
Tentiun were, therefore, obliged to regulate the 
succession to the throne upon the terms agreeable 
to the Prince of Orange. The Princess and he 
were called to the throne jointly, under the title of 
King William and Queen Mary, the survivor suc- 
ceeding the party who should first die. The 
Princess Anne of Denmark, was named to succeed 
aflier the death of her sister and brother-in-law, 
and the claims of James's infant son were entirely 

The Convention did not neglect this opportunity 
to annex to the settlement of the crown a Decla- 
ration of Rights, determining in favour of the- 
subject those rights which had been contested du- 
ring thelatereigns, and drawing with more accuracy 
and precision than had hitherto been employed, 
the lines which circumscribe the royal authority. 

Such was this memorable Revolution, whicb 
(saving a petty and accidental skirmish) decided 
the fate of a great kingdom without bloodshed, and 
in which, perhaps for the only lime in history, the 
heads of the discordant factions of a great empire 
laid aside their mutual suspicion and animosity, 
and calmly and dispassiunHiely discussed the great 
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concerns of the naUoa, without refereace to their 
own intereata, or those of their party. To the 
memory of this Coarentioo, or Parliament, the 
Britannic kingdoms owe the inestimable blessbg 
of a constitution, fixed on the decided and defined 
principles of civil and religions liberty. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

Slaie of Affaiti in Scottaad previota to the Reeolidioti— 
Endeavour! of Jamci to lecvre the Scots to hit interett — 

The Scolliah army it ordered to England, and, on the 
Flight of James, joint the Prince of Orange — Eipidtion 
of Captain Wallace from Holyrood House — Meeting of 
the Sc<AtiA Convention — Slruggtei of Ike Jacobile and 

Whig Partiei — Seceision of the Viscount of Dundee, and 
settlement of the Throne on Sing Witliam — Disposal of 

Offices of trust in Scalland~MT Carstairs confidentiaUjf 
consuited ij/ Sing William. 

[1668—1689.] 

The necessity of explaining^ the nature and pro- 
gress of the Revolution of England, without which 
it would be impossible for you to comprehend what 
passed in the northern part of the kingdom, has 
drawn ns away from the proper subject of this 
little book, and makes it necess&ry that we should 
retnrn to our account of Scottish affairs during the 
time that these important events were taking place 
in England. 

We have mentioned the discontents which exist- 
ed among King James's roost zealous friends in 
Scotland, on account of his pressing the revocation 
of the Test, and tliat several of the crown officers, 
and crown lawyers, and even two or three of the 
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judges, bad been displaced for demnrring to that 
measure, the vacancies being; filled with Catholics 
or Presbyterians. Yon have also been told, that 
by this ^se policy, James lost the affection of his 
friends of the Episcopal church, without being able 
to conciliate his andent enemies, the nonconfor- 
mists. 

Thus stood matters in Scotland, when, in Sep- 
tember 1686, King James sent down to his cooocil 
in Scotland, an accflnnt of the preparations makmg 
in Holland to invade England. Upaa this alarm- 
ing news, the militia were ordered Co be in reisdi- 
ness ; the Highland chiefs were directed to prepare 
their elnns to take the field ; and the vassals of the 
crown were modelled into regiments, and fttrnislied 
with arms. These forces, joined to tile standing 
army, would have made a considerable body of 
troops. 

Bat nnaainiity, tlie sonl of national reuelwice, was 
wanting. The Scottidi Royalists were still so 
much attached to the Crown, and even te die per- 
son of James, that, notwithatAnding the late cswae 
of sDspician and discord which had occurred be- 
twixt them and the King, there remained litde- 
doaht that they would have proved faithfvl to'his 
canse. Bot the Presbyterians, even of the most 
moderate party, had suffered so severely at JamesV 
hand, both during his brother's reign, and iiis own,, 
that it was hardly to be expected that a few glaacee 
of royal favour, to which they appeared to be ad- 
mitted only because they could not be decenllj 
exdnded firom the toleration designed for the bene- 
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St of the Catliolica, ihould make them farget the 
recent terrors of the Btonn. Several »f the gentry- 
c^this persaubn, however, uened ready toaerve 
the Kin^, and obtained commUuans in the mili^; 
bat the event showed that this wai doae with the 
purpose of acting more effectnall j against hi^ 

The Earl of Perth endearoored to awwtaiKtlw 
real sentiments of Chat numeroos pavty, hy apply- 
ing to them through the medium of Sir Patrick 
Mnrrny, a person who seemed attached to no p«r- 
ticnlar sect, hot who was esteemed by alL Thiftg«i- 
tieman applied to such leading Presbyterian mintA- 
ters as were in Edinbnrgh, reminding them o£ tte 
&roars lately shown them by the King, and ra- 
qaesting they would now evince their gratitude, by 
influencing their hearers to oppese the onnatuial 
invasion threfttened by the Prince of Orange. The 
clergymen received the overture coldly, and de- 
clined to return an answer till there should be nore 
of their brethren in town. Having in the interim 
olrtained information, which led them to expect the 
altimate saccess of the Prince of Orange, they aant 
as their answer to the Barl of Perth, throogh Sir 
Patrick Murray, ■' that they owned the King had 
of late been used as Heaven's instranseBt, to shew 
them some tavour ; but being convinced that he had 
done BO, only with a deugn to ruin the Protoataat 
religion, by introducing dissension among its profas- 
sors of different denominations, at^ observing, that 
the persons whom he voluntarily raised to powar, 
were either Papists, or persons popishly inclined, 
they desired to be excused iTom giving any fatdux 
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answer, saving that they would condoct diemaelves 
in thii jnnctnre aa God shoald inspire them." 

From this answer, it was plain that James was 
to expect nothing from the Preshyterians ; yet they 
remained silent and quiet, wiuting the event, and 
overawed by the regular troops, who were posted 
in Bach places as to prevent open ingnrre<^ion. 

The disaffection of the English soldiery having 
alarmed James's suspicions, he sent orders that his 
Scottish army should be drawn together, and held 
in readiness to march into England. The Scot- 
tish administration answered by a remonstrance* 
that this measnre would leave the government of 
Scotland totally defenceless, and encourage the 
disaffected, who could not but think die affairs of 
King James were desperate, since he could not 
dispense with the assistance of so small a body of 
troops. To this remonstrance the King replied by 
a positive order, that the Scottish army should 
advance into England. 

This little army might consist of six or seven 
thousand excellent troops, commanded by James 
Donglas, brother to the Duke of Queensberry, as 
General-in-chier, and by the raore celebrated John 
Graham of Claverhouse, recently created Yiscount 
of Dundee, as Major- General. The former was 
secretly a favoarer of the Prince of Orange's en- 
terprise. Viscount Dundee, on the other hand, was 
devotedly attached to the cause of King James, and 
redeemed some of his fiercer and more cruel pro- 
pensities, by the virtue of attaching himself to bis 
benelactor, when he was forsaken by all tbe world. 
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besides. It is said, that the march was protracted 
by Douglas, lest the steadiness uf the Scottish army 
■hould have served as an example to the English. 
At length, however, they reached London, where 
the Viscount of Dundee claimed a right to com- 
mand, as eldest Major-General ; but the English 
officers of the same rank, whether out of national 
jealousy, or that Dundee's obtuning so high a rank 
might hare interfered with their prirate schemes, 
positively refused to serve under him. It is said, 
that, in the event of his obtaining this command, 
his design was to assemble such English troops as 
yet remained faithful, and, at the head of these and 
the Scottish army, to have marched against the 
Prince of Orange, and given him battle. But this 
scheme, which must have cost much bloodshed, was 
defeated by the refusal of the English officers to 
fight under him. 

King James, amidst the distraction of his affairs, 
requested the advice of this sagacious and deter- 
mined adherent, who pointed out to him three 
courses. The first was, to try the fate of war, by 
manfully fighting the Prince of Orange. The 
second alternative was, to meet him in friendship, 
and require to know his pnrpose. The third was, 
to retire into Scotland, under protection of the 
little army which had marched to support him. 
The King, it is said, was inclined to try the third 
alternative ; but, as he received intelligence that 
Beveral Scottish peers and gentlemen were come 
post to London, to wait on the Prince of Orange, 
lie joitly doubted whether that kingdom wonld 
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turn pt«ved a mfer pUoe of refage than England. 
iB^oed, ke presently aftorwardt heard, that »ne of 
Dwmf^'a battalioiu kad ought the ipirit of deaer- 
tion, and gane onr to tin Prince. 

'ShoftlyiAer thn antomrd erent, Dundee, widt 
•■diof hk prixipal ottnora aa adhered to thecaaae 
9(Jtmea, reoemd ■aanraBcoi of the King's dispcw 
Mtian to hBBBrd battle, and irare eommanded to 
MeM faim at Uxbridge, to comtnlt Mpon the tnove- 
VBota ta be adt^ked. When «ha SoottJtli officers 
fiMohed the place appointed, ioatead of meeting 
fritfa the King, they learned that tbor ntiignided 
Mmwwh had fled, and reoeiT«d the btal order to 
4i«bawl their foroea. Dundee, with ^e Lords 
Lralitbgow and Danaaare, ebed tean of grief and 
mortification. In the nnoertainty ^ the time«> 
Dundee reaolred to keep hia iortsea together, antil ' 
lie had conducted them back into Scotland. Witli 
dm view be took up big qautera ad Watford, in- 
tending te retreat on tiie eneaing nwming. In liie 
nean w4rile,the townVpeople, who did not like the 
eempany of these northern soldiers, raised a report 
d«ring the oosrse of the nigbc that the Piinne of 
Orange was oaming to attack them, hoping, bj 
this false alarm, to firigbten die Scottish troops from 
the place Moner than ikey intended. Bat Dnndee 
was net a persea te be so easily startled. To the 
greet alarm «f tbe «itiieiis, he oaneed his trBmpetn 
•BMid t» anas, and talung ap a strong peotion ia 
front ef the tvwn, seat out to reeonnrntre, and learm 
the intentions «f tbe Priaoeof Orange. Tisos tbv 
vtntagem of the dtinn* of Watted only braaglft 
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on dieaueltres the chance of a bsttle in A-ont of 
their tomi, which was most likely to Buffer in tha 
conflict, be tlie event -what it would. 

But .the Prince of Orange knew Dundee's cha- 
racter well. He had served hia early campaigna 
nnder that Prince, and had merited his reg'ard, not 
iinly hjr a diligent discharge of his duty, but aI»o by 
rescuing William at the battle of Seneff in 1674, 
and remonnting bim on bit own borae, when that 
of the Prince was slain under him.' Dundee had 
left the Dutch service, on being disappointed of a 
raiment. 

Knowing, therefore, the courage, talent, and ob- 
stinacy of the Scottish commander, the Prince of 
Omnge took the step of assnring the Viscomit of 
Dundee, that be Jiad not the least purpose of molest- 
ing bim, and that, understanding he was at Wat- 
focd, And was keeping his men embodied, he had 
to revest he would remain there till further orders. 
When the news of the King's return to London 
was Eumonred, Dundee went to assure his old 
master of his continued attachment, and to receive 
Itis orders ; and it is said he even, in that moment 
of universal de^>air, offered to assemble the dis- 
persed troops of tlie King, and try the fate of war. 
Bat James's spirit was too much broken to stand 
inch a tiazard. 

■[" AfiBrnmut, &m aaJOD wu eontinutd bj the light of lli> 

batuta, ohich pui an end to the cODteit, vni left the Tictcrj nn- 
dadded. * The Prince of OrugB,' uid Cotidf, with (andoarud 
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On James's final flight to France, and the deci- 
sion of the Convention, elevadn^ the Prince and 
Princest of Orange to the throne, D&ndee would 
no longer rebun his command, but retired to Scat- 
land, at the head of a body-guard of twenty or 
thirty horse, who would not quit him, and widiout 
whose protection he conld not perhaps hare passed 
aafely through the southern and western counties, 
where he had exercised so many severities. The 
Scottish army, or what remained of it, was put 
under the command of General MacKay, an officer 
attached to King William, and transferred to the 
service of the new Monarch, though there were 
many amongst them who cast a lingering eye to- 
wards that of their old master- 
In the mean time, the Revolation had been ef- 
fected in Scotland, though i:ot with the same una- 
nimity as in England. On the contrary, the 
Episcopalians throughout the kingdom, in spite of 
all the provocations which they had received, conld 
not prev^l upon themselves to join in any mea- 
sures which should be unfavourable to James's 
interest, and would probably have appeared in arms 
in his cause, had there been any one present in 
Scotland to raise and uphold the exiled monarcb's 
banner. 

The Scottish prelates, in particiilar, hastened to 
show, that in the extremity of King James's mis- 
fortunes, they had foi^otten their rupture vith 
liim, and had returned to the principles of passive 
obedience, by which their church was distinguish- 
ed. On the 3d November, the whole of their nuio- 
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ber, excepting the Bishops of Arg^le andCaitbaeBB, 
joined in alutter to the King, professing their oiro 
fixed and Dnshaken loyalty, promising their at- 
most efforts to promote among his sabjeota an in- 
temerable and steadfast allegiance, and pra^Dg 
that Heaven would give the King the hearts of 
bis subjects and the necks of bis enemies. 

But the defeBcnleas state in which King James's 
Scottish goremment was left, after the march of 
Donglas and Snodee into England at the head of 
the regnlar forces, rendered the good wishes of 
the bishops of little service. It soon began to ap- 
pear that the Scottish Presbyterians were deter- 
mined to avail themselres of an opportonity for 
which the chiefs amongst them bad long made pre- 
parations. The Earls of Glencaira, Crawford,. 
Dondonald, and Tarras, with several other persons 
of consideration, encouraged the rising of the Pres- 
byterians, who, hastily assuming arms, appeared 
in different parts of the country) in open opposilioB 
to the Government. 

These desultory forces might bare been put 
down by the militia; ; but a. manoeuvre of tbe Earl 
of Athole, whose connexion with the Earl of Derby- 
had procured him admission into the secrets of 
the Revolution, prevented the adherents of King 
James from having this support. Lord Tarbat- 
concurred in the sentiments of Athole, and botb 
being members of the Privy Council, had an oppor- 
tunity of carrying their purpose into exeoDtion. 
When the news reached Scotland, that the anny 
of King James was disbanded, imd the King hxA 

vot. xnv. T 
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fled, these two noblemen persuaded the Chancellor, 
Perth, and other Catholics or zealous Jacobites in 
the Privy Coundl, that, as there was now no chance 
of coming to a decision by force of arms, it was 
their duty to disband the militia, as their services 
could not be needed, and their maintenance was a 
burden to the country. 

The Earl of Perth, who appears to have been a 
timorous man, and of limited understand iog, wag 
persuaded to acquiesce in this measure ; and no 
■ sooner had he parted with the milida, his last armed 
defence, than his colleagues made him understand 
that he being a Papist, incapacitated by law firotn 
holding any public office, they did not think them- 
■eWes in safety to sit and vote with him as a mem- 
her of government. And, while the Protestant 
part of his late obsequioue brethren seemed to shnn 
him as one infected with the plague, the rabble 
beat drums in the streets, proclaimed him traitor, 
and set a price upon his bead. The late Chancellor's 
courage could not withstand the menace, and he 
escaped from the metropolis, with the purpose of 
^ying beyond seas. But being pursued by armed 
barks, he was taken, and detained a prisoner for 
more than four years. 

In the mean time, an act of violence of a decided 
character took place in Edinburgh. Holyrood 
House, the ancient palace of James's ancestors, 
and fais own habitation when in Scotland, had been 
.repaired with becoming splendour, when he cama 
to the throne. But it was within its precincts that 
he had established his royal chapel for the Catholic 
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service, aa well aa a seminary of Jesuits, an insti- 
tution which, under pretext of teaching the Laljn 
language, and other branches of education gratis, 
was undoubtedly designed to carry on the work of 
making proselytes. At Holyrood House a print- 
ing efl^bliBtiment waa also erected, from which 
were issued polemical tracts in defence of the 
Catl^lic religion, and similar productions. The 
palace and ita inmates were on all these accounts 
very obnoxious to the Presbyterian party, wliich 
Jiow began to obtain the ascendency. 

The same bands, consisting of the meaner class 
of people, apprentices, and others, whose appear- 
ance had frightened the Chnncellor out of the city, 
continned to parade the streets with drums beat- 
ing, until, confident in tbeir numbers, they took 
the resolution of making an attack on the palace, 
which was garrisoned by a company of regular 
soldiers, commanded by one Captain Wallace. 

As the multitude pressed on this officer's sen- 
tinels, he at length commanded his men to fire, and 
some of the insurgents were killed. A general 
cry was raised through the city, that Wallace and 
his soldiers were committing a massacre of the 
inhabitants ; and many uf the citizens, repairing to 
the Earl of Athole and his colleagues, the only 
part of the Privy Council which remained, ob- 
tained a warrant from them for the surrender of 
the palace, and an order for the King's heralds to 
attend in their ofGcial habits to intimate the same. 
The city guard of Edinburgh was also commanded 
to be in readiness to enforce the order ; the trained 
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bands were got under arma, uid the provost and 
magistrates, with a namber of persons of condi- 
tion, went to show their good-will to die causa. 
Some of these volunteers acted a little out of chs- 
racter. Lord Meriington, one of the Judges at 
the Conrt of Session, lately promoted t» that office 
hy James 11^ at dieUmewfaenhe wasdietribnting 
hU fayoors equally betwixt Papist and Puritan,, 
attracted some attention from his peecdiar aj^ieaT- 
■oce ; he was girt with a buff belt above five iacbes 
broad, bore a halbert in bis hand, and (if a Jacobite 
eyewitness speaks truth) was " as drunk as ale 
and brandy could make him." 

On the approach of this motley army of besiegersF 
Wallace, instead of manning the battlements and 
towers of tho palace, drew up his men imprn- 
dently in tlie open court-yard in A«nt of it. He 
refused to yield up his post, contending, that the- 
warrant of the Privy Conncil was only signed by 
a small anmber of that body. Defiance was ex- 
changed on both sides, and firing commenced ; on 
which most of the volunteers got into places of 
safety, leaving Captain Wallace and the major of 
the (uty guard to dispute the matter professionally. 
It chanced that the latter proved the better soldier, 
and finding a back way into the palace, attacked 
Wallace in the rear. The defenders were at the 
same time chained in front by the other assailants, 
and the palace was taken by storm. The rabble 
behaved themselves as riotously as might have been 
«zpeoted, breaking, burning, and destroying, not 
«nly the articles which belonged to the CaiJioli« 
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swrice, bnt tke whole fanutare of the ohftpel; 
and, £ndlf, fercing their way into the roy«l se- 
pulchres, Mid pnlling' about the bodies of thedece&- 
sed prioces &nd kings of Sc<^and. These monn- 
mentB, to the groat scandal of the British Gorern- 
ment, were not closed nntil ten or twelre years 
«i«oe, brfere which time, t^ exhibition of die 
mwtc^d relice of mortality which had been drag- 
ged to light on this occasion, was a part of th» 
sImw offered for the amnsement of strangers wh» 
▼isked the palace. 

This riot, which aaoertained the complete si^e- 
riority of the Presbyterian party, took place od 
the 10th DeceatbN, 1688. The honsea of varions 
Cathelics, «4io then rewded chiefly in the Caaos- 
gate, were mobbed, or rabbled, as was tJien tbe 
phrase, their persons inBolted, and their property 
destroyed. But the populace contented theoo- 
fldres with homing and destroying whatever tfaef 
considwed as belonging to Papists and Popery* 
witfaont t^ing any thing for their own nse. 

This seal for the Protettaat canse was maintuo- 
ed by fake ramoors tliat as army of Irish Cath(^ic« 
had landed in the west^ aad were burning, speil- 
i»g, aMd slayii^. It was even sud they had 
readied Dumfriet. A similar report had produced 
a great effect on the minds of the English duitag 
die Prince of OrMige's advance to the capiud. I* 
Scotland it was a general signal for the Presbyt»- 
riana to get to arms t and, being thus atsembledt 
they, asd particularly the CamerMuans, foHad 
actire occupation in expelling from the cbnrcheft 
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tfae clergy of the Episcopal pemuiuion. To pro- 
ceed in this work with Bome appearance of form, 
they, in moat cases, previonsly intimated to the 
Episcopal curates that they must either leave their 
chnrches rolantarily, or be forcibly ejected from 
them. 

Now, since these armed no n conformists had been, 
to use their own language, fur nearly twenty years 
"proscribed, forfeited, miserably oppressed, given 
up as sheep to the slaughter, intercommuned, and 
interdicted of harbonr or supply, comfort or com- 
manion, hunted and slain in the fields, in cities 
imprisoned, tortured, executed to the death, or 
baniahed and sold as slaves ; " and, as many of them 
avowed the same wild principles which were acted 
npon by the murderers of Archbishop Sbarpe, it 
might have been expected that a bloody retaliation 
woald take place as soon as they had the power id 
their own bands. Yet it must be owned that these 
stem Cameronians showed no degree of positive 
cruelty. They expelled the obnoxions curates 
with marks of riotous triumph, tore their gowns, 
and compelled them sometimes to march in a mock 
procession to the boundary of their parish ; they 
plundered the private chapels of Catholics, and de- 
stroyed whatever they found belonging to their 
religion ; but they evinced no desire of personal 
vengeance ; nor have I found that the clergy who 
were expelled in this memorable month of Decem- 
ber, 1688, although most of them were treated 
with rudeness and insult, were, in any case, killed 
or wounded in cold blood. 
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These tumults would have extended to Edin- 
burgh ; but the Colleg-e of Juetice, onder which 
title all the different law bodies of the capital are 
comprehended, assumed arms for maintaining the 
pablic peace, and resisting au expected invasion of 
the city by the Caiueroniang, who threatened, in 
this hour of triumph, a descent on the metropolis, 
and a second Whigamores' Raid. This species of 
civic guard efi^ctually checked their advance, until, 
not being supposed favourable to the Prince of 
Orange, it was disbanded by proclamation when 
he assumed the management of public affairs. 

Scotland may be said to have been, for soma 
time, without a. government ; and, indeed, now 
that all prospect of war seemed at an end, men of 
&11 parties posted up to London, as the place where 
the fate of the kingdom must he finally settled. 
The Prince of Orange recommended the same 
measure which had been found efficient in Eng- 
land ; and a Convention of the Scottish Estates 
was summoned to meet in March, 1689. The in< 
terval was spent by both parties in preparing for a 
contest. 

The Episcopal party continued devoted to the 
late King. They possessed a superiority among 
the nobility, providing the bishops should be per- 
mitted to retain their seats in the Convention. But 
among the members for counties, and especially 
the representatives of burghs, the great majority 
vas on the side of the Whigs, or Wiliianiites, as 
tiie friends of the Prince of Orange began to he 
called. 
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If sctaal force were to be resorted to, the Ja- 
«olnteg relied on tlie faith of the Duke of Qordmii 
who wu g^tfrernor of the cutle of EdinbuTgh, on 
tiie ^taduuvnt of the Highland dans, and the fen- 
<lal inflaence of the nobles and gentry of die north. 
The Whigs might reokon on the full force of Om 
fire WMtern shires, besides a large proportion of 
the sooth of Scotland. The aame party had on 
their side the talents and abllidos of DalFympLe, 
Fletcher, and other men of strong political genios, 
far snperior to any that was potsesied by the To- 
ries. But if the parties should come to an open 
roptnre, the Whigs bad no soldier of •reputation to 
' oi^sa to the formidable talents of Dandee. 

The exiled King having directed his adberealx 
to attend the Conrention, and, if possible, secure a 
majority there, Dundee appeared on the occasion 
with a train of sixty horse, who had most of them 
served under him on former occasions. The prin- 
cipal Whigs, on their part, secretly brought into 
town the armed Cameronians, whom they concealed 
in garrets and cellars till the moment ahould come 
for their being summoned to appear in arms. These 
{)reparHtions for violence show how inferior in civil 
polity Scotland mu»t have lieen to England, since 
it seemed that the great national measures which 
were delmted with calmness, and adopted with de- 
liberation in the Convention of England, were, in 
that of North Britain, to be decided, apparently, 
by an appeal to the gword. 

Yet the Convention assembled peaceably, thoi^h 
under ominous circumstances. The town was filled 
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vith two fuHaoM of armed men, lately diatin- 
giuriiad u the pfmecnting aod the oppressed 
putiei, and bnrnii^ with hatred agunat eaidi 
■Other. The gcna of the oastle, from the lofty rode 
«n whish it is diluted, lay loaded and prepared te 
poar their tbnndere on the citj ; and under tbiwe 
alarming^ oircBmstanoea, die peers and eammons of 
Scotland were to conaider and decide opoathe &te 
-of her crown. £aoh party had the deepest molivea 
fi>r ezeilion. 

The Caraliert, or Jacobites, chiefly belonging 
by birth to tlie ariatocracy, forgot James's errors 
in his roisfortnnes, or indulgently ascribed them to 
a few bigoted priests and selfish conoHllors, by 
whonn, they were eompelled to admit, the royal 
-ear bad been too exalnsively possessed. Tkvj 
saw, in their now aged aonarcb, the son of tbe re- 
nerated martyr, Charles I., whose memory was so 
dear to them, and the deseendant of tbe hnndsed 
prinees who had occupied the Scottish throne, ao- 
-cording to popular belief, for a thousand years, and 
nnder whom their uieestors had acquired their 
fortunes, their title*, and dteir fame. James hini' 
«eir, whateTer were the political errors of his reign, 
had been able to attach to himself indiTidually, 
many both of the nobility and gentry of Scotland, 
who regretted him as a friend as well as a sove* 
reign, and reeoliected tbe familiarity with which 
he could temper his stately ooartesy, and tbe fa- 
Tonis which many had personally reeeired from 
him. Tbe comjMBsion due to fallen majesty was 
in this caae enhanoed, when it was considered that 
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Jamei wu to be uncrowned, in order that itie 
Prince and Princess of Orange, his son-in-law and 
daughter, might be raised to the throne in his stead, 
a meatnre too contrary to the ordinary feelings of 
natnre not to create some disgnst. Besides, the 
Cavaliers generally were attached to the Episcopal 
form of worship, and to the constitution of a chnrcfa, 
which, while it supported with credit the dignity 
of die sacred order, affected not the rigorous dis- 
dpline and Texatious interference in the affairs of 
private families, for which they censured the Pres- 
byterians. Above all, the Jacobites felt that they 
tbemselTes must link in power and influence with 
the dethronement of King James, and most remain 
a faanibled and inferior party in the kingdom which 
they lately goremed, hated for what had passed, 
and suspected in regard to the future. 

The Whigs, with warmer hopes of success, had 
even more urgent motives for political union and 
exertion. They reckoned up the melancholy roll 
of James's crimes and errors, and ridiculed the 
idea, that he who had already suffered so much 
both in his yoBth and middle age, wonid ever be- 
come wiser by misfortune. Bigotry and wi ext«a- 
vagant and inveterate love of power, they tUeged, 
were propensities which increased with age ; and 
his religion, they contended, while it would readily 
permit him to enter into any engagements which 
an emergency might require, would with equal 
ease dispense with his keeping them, and even 
impute it as a merit that he observed no faith with 
heretics. The present crisis, they justly argued. 
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afforded a happy occasion to put an end to ttiat 
course of open encroachment npon their liberty 
and property, of which the Scottish nation had so 
long had to complain ; and it wonld be worse than 
folly to sacrifice the rights and libertieg of the 
people to the veneration attached to an ancient line 
of princes, when their representative had forgotten 
the tenare by which he held the throne of his 
fathers. The form of the Presbyterian Church, 
while it possessed a vital power over the hearts 
and consciences of the worahippers, was also of a 
character peculiarly favoarabje to freedom, and 
suitable to a poor country like that of Scotland, 
which was unable to maintain bishops atid digni- 
taries with becoming splendour. A great part of 
the nation had shown thsmaelves attached to it, 
and disposed to submit to the greatest hardships, 
and to death itself, rather than couform to the 
Episcopal mode of worship ; and it was fitting they 
should have permission to worship God in the ynj 
their consciences recommended. The character of 
William afforded the most brilliant arguments to 
bis partisans in the Convention. He had been 
from his youth upward distinguished as the cham- 
pion of pnhlic freedom, his ze^ for which exceeded 
even his ambition. He was qualified by the doc- 
trines of toleration, which he had deeply imbibed, 
to cure the wounds of nations distracted by civil 
faction, and his regard for truth and honour with- 
stood every temptation to extend his power, which 
the unsettled circumstances of the British king- 
doms might present to an ambitions prince. 
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Diatracted bjr these varioiu coniidarations, Ae 
Swtd«h CoBVflBtion met. Th« fi»t contest was 
Mm*. ^'*' *''* tiominatiKm of a preudeitf, in 
which it i* jremBrlwhle that both the 
oontending partie* made choioe of candidates, io 
whom neither «anld repose tnut ■■ faithful parti- 
«aa«. llie Marqnia of Athole was proposed by 
the Jacobitee, to wboie side he imw inclined, after 
baring 'been, ac I have shown yon, the principal 
aotor in dicplaoing James'a Scottish admin istratitRi, 
and chuing &om Edinburgh that King's Chan- 
oriler, the Earl of Perth. The Whigs, on the 
other hand, equally at a loss to find an onexceip- 
tienable candidate, set up the Duke of Hamilton, 
although his future conduct was so undecided and 
dubious as to make them more than once repent of 
tbdr choice.' 

The Duke of Haimlton attained the presidency 
by a majority of fifteen, which, though not a very 
predominating one, was sufficient to ascertain die 
superiority of the Whigs, who, as usual in sutdi 
oaee«, were immediately joined by all those whom 
timidity or selfish considerations had kept aloof, 

■ t^Lord WillUm Douglu married ths DucIiBra Anna daughter 
idlnan. firal Daka of Hamilion, and after ths rHtoration, oa 

bar palitiao, ma omtad (third) Duks of HamUtoo for life 

Wood's pEiM>ai, ml. i.. p. 707 " A Ewiaterooi jet tempo- 
rizing Btateaman, who hid muataiiied an open, or, more frequent]]', 
a aaeret sppoiition during the preceding raign ; and sccording to 
the pollcj ueribed to tha Seottifh nobilitj, big aon, Lord Amit, 
UEompaniBd Jameft in bia barge to Rocheatar, while tha blhar 
attended the Prioca of Orange el St Janea'a."— Luno, vol. li., 
p. IBS. — " He appeared to be of no pirtji vhen ha wal daaliilg 
in prirale with all putieL" — DiLKiUTLE.] 
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oDtil thejf should discover which wai the safett, 
and JLk«ly to be the winning gide. The majovilim 
of the Whigs increased therefore npon ereryqiiet- 
tion, while die Jacobite party saw no remedy but 
in some desperate and violent conrse. The readiest 
which occurred was to endearonr to induce die 
Duke of Gordon, governor of the castle, to fir& 
npon the town, and to expel the Convention, in 
which their enemies were all-powerfiil. The Con- 
vention, on the other hand, by » great majority, 
sammoned the Dnke to surrender the place, under 
die pains of high treason. 

The position of the Duke was difficult. The 
castle was strong, but it was imperfectly supplied 
with provisions ; the garrison was insufficient, and 
many among them of doubtful fidelity ; and as 
«Tery other place of strength throughout die king- 
dom had been surrendered, to refuse compliance 
might be to draw npon himself the unmitigated 
vengeance of the prevuling party. The Duke was 
dterefore uncertain how to decide, when the Earls 
pf liOthian and Tweeddale came to demand a sur- 
render in the name of the Convention ; and he at 
first offered to comply, on obtaining indemnity for 
bimself and his friends. Bat the Visoount of 
Dundee, getting access to the casde while Hm 
treaty was in dependence, succeeded in inspiring 
die Dnke with a share of his own resolution ; b» 
that when the eommisuoners desired to know tfa* 
friends for wbom be deniuided immunity, he an- 
swered by delivering to tfaem a Utt of all die dans 
in the Highlands ; which being interpretad a« doi» 
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in scoriit die two earli Tet'orned bo iadi^ant, that 
they scarce conld find words to give an account of 
their errand to the Convention. 

Soon after, tbe Duke of Gordon was solemnly 
summoned by two heralds, in tlieir ceremonial 
habits, l4> surrender the castle ; and they at tho 
same time published a proclamation, prohibiting 
any one to converse with or assist him, should he 
continue contumacions. The Duke desired tftem 
to inform the Convention, that he held his com- 
mand by warrant from their common master; and, 
giving them some money to drink King James's 
health, he observed, that when they came to de- 
clare loyal subjects traitors, with the King's coats 
on their backs, they onght in decency to turn 

But dioi^ Dundee had been able to persuade 
the Duke to stand a siege in the castle, he could not 
prevail upon him to fire on the town ; an odious 
severity, which would certainly have brought ge- 
neral hatred upon him, without, perhaps, having 
the desired effect of dislod^ng the Convention. 
This scheme having failed, the Jacobites resolved 
upon another, which was to break up with all their 
party, and hold another and rival Convention at 
Stirling. For this purpose it was proposed that 
tbe Earl of Mar, hereditary keeper of Stirling 
Castle, should join them, in order that they might 
have the protection of the fortress, and that Athole 
should assist them with a body of his Highlanders. 
These noblemen entered into the plan ; but when 
it came to the point of execution, the courage of 
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both seems to have given way, and the design waa 
postponed. 

Whilst afTairs were in this state, Dundee, pro- 
voked alike at the racillation of his friends, and the 
trianaph of his enemies, resolved no longer to re- 
main inactive. He suddenly appeared before the 
Convention, and complained of a plot laid to assas- 
sinate himself and Sir George Mac Ken zie, the late 
King's advocate, — a charge wiiich was very pro- 
bable, since the town was now filled with armed 
Cameronians, who had smarted so severely tinder 
the judicial prosecntions of the lawyer, and the 
military violence of the soldier. Dondee demanded 
that all strangers should be removed from the town ; 
and when it was answered that this could not be 
done without placing the Convention at the mercy 
of the Popish Dnke of Gordon and his garrison, 
he left the assembly in indignation, and returning 
to his lodgings, instantly took arms and mounted 
his horse, attended by fifty or sixty armed follow- 
ers.' The city was alarmed at the appearance of 

' [" Dundee," aaya Sir John Dilifirple, " fl«w to llu Coa. 
Tention, and demuded juitice. Th« Dul:e of Hamilton, who 
niibed to gst rid of a tcoublooma adrertBry, treited hia com- 
plaiat wiili DegUct; and, in oidir lo Ming him in the tendereit 
part, reflected upon tW emriige wLich could b« alarmed by im*. 
gioarj duigen. Dundee left the home in a rage, mounted hi» 
bon^ ad with a troop of fifty horeemea, who bad dneTted to 
hiai from hia rtgimenC in England, gilloped throu|h the i^tj. 
-Being Bated by one of hia frienda who atopped liinj, where he wu 
ptiog? he irBved his hat, and is reponed to hive anivered, 
• wherever the spirit of Montloee abaJl direct me." "—MemBiri, 
4ta ed. t. i. p. 3B7 — Sea Sia Waliia Scott'i Poetical 
Wctit, T. Ill pp. 194^7.] 
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this unexpeoted caralcode, so formidable from the- 
active and resolute character of its leader ; and the 
Convention, feeling or pretending personal alarm, 
ordered the gates of their fasll to be locked, and 
the keys to be laid upon the table. In the mean 
time, the driuiiH beat to aimi, and the bands of 
westland-men, who had been hitherto concealed in 
garrets and similar lurking- holes, appeared in tfae 
Mreets with their arms prepared, and exhibiting, in 
thdr gestures, language, and looks, the stem hopes 
of the revenge which they had long panted for. 

While these things w«re passing, Dundee, in 
full view of friends and enemies, rode at leisure 
out of the city, by the lane called Leith Wynd, 
and proceeded along the northern bank of the 
North Loch, upon whicli die New Town of Eidin- 
burgh is now situated. From thence, turning under 
the western side of the castle, he summoued the 
Duhe of Gordon to a conference at the foot of the 
walls, and for that purpose scrambled up the pre- 
ctpitoas bank and rock on n^ich the fortress is situ- 
ated. So far as is known respecting this singular 
interview, JDondee's advice to the Duke was, to 
maintiun the castle at all risks, promising him 
■jteedy relief. 

The people of Edinbargb, who witneGsed from 
a distance this extraordinary conference, concluded 
that the easde was about to fire npon the city, and 
the spectators of Dundee's exploit were mistaken 
£)r his adherents: while the Jaoohite members of 
tha Convention on their part, unarmed and enclos- 
ed among their political enemies, were afraid of 
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bein^ maBsacTed by the armed Whigs. The Con- 
vention, when their alarm gnbeided, sent Major 
Bunting with a party of horse to pursne Dnndee 
and make him piiaoner. ' That officer soon over- 
took the Viscount, and announced his commission ; 
to which Dundee only deigned to answer, that if 
he dared attempt to execute such a purpose, he 
would send him back to the Convention in a pair 
of blankets. Bunting took the hint, and suffering 
the dreaded commander and his party to pass nn- 
molested, returned in peace to the city. Dundee 
marched towards Stirling, and in consequence of 
his departure, the other friends of King James left 
Eldinhnrgh, and hastened to their own bomesi 

So soon as this extraordinary scene had passed 
over, the Convention, now relieved from the pre- 
sence of the Jacobite members, rasolved upon levy- 
ing troops to defend themselves, and to rednce the 
castle. The Cametonians were the readiest force 
of whose principles they could be assured, and it 
was proposed to them to ruse a regiment of two 
battalions, nnder the Earl of Angus, eldest son of 
the Marquis of Douglas, a nobleman of military 
talents, as colonel, and William Cleland, as lieu- 
tenant-colonel. This last had been one of the 
commanders at ^nmdog, and, besides being » 
brave gentleman, was a poet, though an indifferent 
one, and more a man of the world than mostof the 
sect to which he belonged. 

Some of the more rigid Covenanters vere of 
opinion, that those who possessed their principle! 
had no freedom (to use their own phraseology) to 

TOL. ixiv. z 
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join togedier for the defeoM of a CoDTentlon, in 
which M many persona were in the poMMiion both 
of plaeai Mid power, who had been deeply enga^od 
in the riolent meunrea of the hut rei^ ; and they 
donbted thU tlie more, ai no itept had been tak«n 
to remme the obligatiosi of the Corenant. Bat 
the Btngnlar and moit unexpected train of events 
which had oocattoned their being' called to arma to 
defend a city, where they had nerer before bean 
eeen openly aave when dragged to execntion, leem- 
«d w directly the operation of Providence in thmr 
ftvonr, that, giyiitg way for once to the dictate* of 
eommon eente, the Cameroniana agreed to conaider 
tiiemilitwyaiMciationDOwprapoaeduaBoeeMary 
•nd prndential meainre, proteiting only thiit the 
intended regiment Bhonld not be employed eith^ 
vnder or along with inch o£Scera ai had given 
proof* of attachment to Popery, Prelacy, or Mali^* 
nancy. They also elipolirfed for regular oppor- 
tunities of public worship, and for strict puniibnent 
of unchristian conTertation, Bweariag,and profligacj 
of every sort ; and their discipline baring been ar- 
ranged M mnch to their mind as possible, eighteen 
hundred men were raised, and, immediately march- 
ing to Edinbnrgh, assumed the duty of defending 
the Convention, and blockading the garrison in tho 
castle. 

The Cameronians were soon, however, relieved 
by troops more competent to such a task, being a 
part of the r^ular army sent down to Scotland by 
King WiniBm, in order to give his party the de- 
luded Boperiority in that kingdom. Batteries were 
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raised egainst A« caatloi and trenchea opened. 
The Duke of Gordon made an honouraUe defence, 
while, at the ume time, he avoided doing an^ da- 
m^e to the town, and confined his fire to retsmin^ 
that of the batteries, by which b« was annoyed. 
But the. amallnoM »t hi« g;arrison, the acnrcity of 
proviaiont, tbe want of surgical axustaace and me- 
dicicea for tbe wounded, above all, the frequency 
of deiertten, indaoed the Duke finally to lorrend^ 
upon honourable terns ; aad in June be eracnated 
die fortress. 

The ConTention, in die mean time, almost entire- 
ly freed frooi opposition within tbeir own assembly, 
proceeded to determine the great national question 
arising out of the change of government. Two 
letters being presented to them, ene from Kin^ 
James, the otbar on tbe part of the Prince id 
Orange) they opened and read the latter with mMdi 
reverence, while they passed over with little notice 
that of bis father-in-law, intimating by this that 
they no longer regarded him as a sovereign. 

This was made still more manifest by their vote 
respecting the stats of the nation, which wag miM& 
more decisive than that of the English Convention. 
Tbe Scots Whigs bad do Tories to consnlt with and 
satisfy by a s«iipulaus choice of expressions, and 
of course gave themselves no trouble in choosing 
between tbe terms abdication or forfeiture. They 
openly declared that James bad assuined the throne 
without taking the oaths appointed by law ; that 
be bad proceeded to innovate upon the conatitutioa 
«f the Iciogdom, with tbe pnrpoae of oonrerting m 
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limited monarohy into one of despotic authority ; 
they added, that he had employed the power thua 
illegally aanuned, for violating the lawi and liber- 
ties, tad Altering the religion of Scotland ; and in 
doing so, had forfbited his right to the Crown, 
and the throne had thereby become racant. 

The forfeiture, in strict law, would have extend- 
ed to all James's immediate issue, as in the case of 
treason in a gnbject ; but as this would have injured 
the light of the Princess of Orange, the effects of 
the declaration were limited to King James's infant 
SOD, and to his future children. In imitation of 
SngUnd, the crown of Scotland was 
^'w^'"* *6*''®** "P"" *'"' Pnnco and Princess of 
Orange, and the Barvivor of them, 
after wbose decease, and failing heirs of their 
body, the Princess Anne and her heirs were called 
to the succession.* 

' [" Tha naw SavgiMipi* wers erowntd ia London, ind pro- 
cUimad in Sootland on tha mdis itj. Argyls, Montgomerj, and 
Sir Jobn Ddr^nipla, weia deputad from the (bras tamporiL utite« 
to pmant tba Crown, and admbiitir tha oath to the King and 
Queen. Tlie inltrumant of Goreinment and the griavancaa 
nan £r>t read, to which an addieo to luin tha ConTentian into 
a ParUuaent wu aubjoined. When tha Corooitioa oath wu 
■dminialered lo Villiani, at the obligatioD to root outhetiticB, bs 
pauaed, and daelared that ha did not mean to baeame a panaco- 
tor ; and on tbe aalurance of the Cooimigiionera that luch wai 
not ita import, protseted that in that aenie only he receivad tha 
oath. The iiuidioiu toleratioii attempted by Jaznei had eieitad 
umraraal diiguat ; but tha nnaSectad aciuf 1«> of Williun irar* 
bononrcd and approved. 

" Thua the herediUr}' reign of the Stewarti in the male line, 
ma concluded eightj-aii yeara aftaT (heir departure from Scot* 
IuhL Their seceaaiaD to the Engliah Crown naa the ara of Omt 
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When tbe crown was thns settled, tbe Conren- 
tion entered into a long declaration, called tbe 
Claim of Rights, by which the dispensing powers 
were pronoaoced illegal ; the vuioos modes of 
oppresBion practised during the last two reigns 
were censured ai offences against liberty, and Pre- 
lacy was pronounced an insupportable grierance. 

These resolutions being approved of by the new 
sovereigns, tbey began to assuma the re^ power, 
and fixed an adminigtration. The Duke of Hamil- 
ton wa« named High Commissioner, in reward of 
bis services as President of the Convention ; Lord 
Melville was made Secretary of State, and the 
£arl of Crawford President of the ConnciL Some 
offices were put into commission, to serve as object! 
of ambition to those great men who were yet un- 
provided for ; others were filled np by *nch aa had 
given proo& of attachment to the Revolution. la 
general, the choice of the Ministry was ^proved 
of ; but the King and bis advisers were censured 
for bestowing too ranch confidence on Dalrymple, 
lately created Viscount Stair, and Sir John Dal- 
rymple, his son, called Master of Stair. A vacancy 
occurred for the promotion of the Earl of Stair in 
a singular manner. 

graiidenT ; in armt tliat Doatribntad Mithar to th«r Midty, nor 
paihajM to Ihs imprDnmeiit of Iheir mtiTS hinditirj kingdom. 
Thi R>ntr>el»d tbilitiat of Jioim VI wera batMi adiptad Co tlio 
Qaramniaat of ■ ■mill lUt*. thin of dindad kingdomi ; but tho 
proapact of hift ilaTition to tha throaa of England iolpind a weak 
mind with ideu of ibaoluta power unknown to hi* ucaaton, M 
wbieh we mnal primarilj attribute ths eiecotian of hii aon, tha 
eipuliion of bit grandion, ud Iha aielaiion of hii male poatarit^ 
for aval &om tha etoi>n.''^LAIira, vol. ii. pp. 193, IM.] 
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Bir George Lookfaut, ui exoellent lawyer, who 
kkd b«en crown coiin»el in Cromwell's time, who, 
at the period of the ReTolatim, PregideBl of the 
CoBrt of SeMJOD, or fint judge !■ civil affiun. H« 
bad agreed to act aa an arbiter in aome dispntes 
which occurred between a gentleman nanned Chiea- 
lejr, of Dairy, and hia wife. The President, in 
deciding thia matter, had assigned a larger prori- 
mn to Mrs Chiealey than, in her hnsband's opi- 
nion, was juit or neceasary j at which Dairy, b 
Ban headlong in his passions, was desperately 
afiended, and publicly threatened the Freiideot'a 
life. He was cautioned by a friend to forbear 
•Bch impmdent language, and to dread the jest 
vengeance of Heaven. " 1 bare much to reckmi 
for with Heaven," said the desp««te man, " an<t 
ire will reckon for this amongst the rest." In 
porguanoe of his dreadful threat, Chiesley, armed 
fiir the purpose of assassination, followed his vic- 
tim to the Greyfriar's cbnrch, in which Sir George 
vsnally heard divine service ; but feeling some re- 
Inctance to do the deed within the sacred w&ljs, he 
do^ed him home, till he tnmed into the entry to 
hie own house, in what is still called the Presi- 
dent's Close. Here Chiesley shot the Judge dead ; 
and disdaining to save his life by flight, be calmly 
walked about in the neighbourhood of the place 
till he was apprehended. He was afterwards tried 
and executed.' 

' [" Tht Zsnj Prmntl md Baitta ef Edinburgh KnMiwcd 
tta priHon to ba euniii on ■ hnrdli hom tb< tolbnnA M Aa 
Durlut atou, od Wadnudi}, 3d Apiil (1639) [ ud iho^ b»~ 
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He office of the tnorjered Pretideot (b most 
important one, being the head of the supreme civil 
court) whB eonfeired upon Lord Stair, and that of 
King's AdTOCHt«, equiralent to the sitoMtou of 
Attorney General in England, waa giren to hit 
BOD, Sir John Dalryraple, who waa Bf^rwarda 
associated with Lord Melrille in the still more in^ 
portant sitnation of Secretary of StaM, Both 
father and ion were men of high talent, but vt 
doabttiil integrity, and odious to the PreBbyterians 
for contplioneei with the late government. 

Beside* his immediate and official connsellon, 
King Williun gave, in prirate, much of his con- 
fidence to a elergymui named Caratairg, who wai 
one of his ehaplains. This gentleman had girm 
•trong proof of his fidelity and fortitude ; for, bft- 
ing arrested in Charles ll.'s time, on acconnt of 
his connexion with the conspiracy called Jerrit- 
wood'e Plot, he underwent the cruel torture of th« 
thunibikins, which, as I before told yon, wen 
screws, that almost cmshed the tbnnib* to pieces. 
After the success of the ReTolution, the Magik- 
tmtes of Edinburgh complimented Carstairs, then 
a man of importance, with a present of the inftm- 
ment of torture by which he had suffered. The 
King, it is said, heard of thia, and desired to see 

tateo ihs houn o( tno Rod four ifCtrnnon. (a have bi) right hand 
cut off iliva, nod thm to ba buigtd, wkh the p»tnl nbnut bi» 
vttk irith whicb be eDmmilKd the murder. Hi> bodf to b« 
hung ia cbiiat bMwe«n L«tb ud Edinbargb ; bit rig)it but 
fixed on the WHl-Parl, lul bie anmhle gooda ta ba coDfieest 
•d."— Abmoi'i Criminal Triali, p. 164.] 
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the tbombikiiu. They were produced. He placed 
his thumbs in the engine, and desired Carstairs to 
turn the screw. " J shoald wish to judge of your 
fortitDde," said the King, " by experiencing the 
paia which yoo endured." Caraturs obeyed, but 
tamed the screws with a polite degree of attention 
not to injnre the royal thumbs. " Tbia is un- 
pleasant," said the King, "yet it might be endured. 
Bat yon are trifling with me. Turn the engine BO 
that 1 may really feel a share of the pain inflicted 
on yon." C&r8t»irs, on this reiterated command, 
■ndjealooBof bisown reputation, turned the Ba*ewB 
80 sharply, that William cried for mercy, and 
owned he mast bare confessed any thing, true or 
ialse, rather than bare endnred the pain an instant 
longer. This gentleman became a particular con- 
fident of the King, and more trnsted than many 
who filled high and ostensible sitaations in the 
■tate. He waa generally allowed to be a man of 
sagauty and political talent, bat bis countrymen 
accused him of duplicity and dissimulation ; and 
from that character he was generally distinguished 
by the nickname of Cardinal Carstairs.' 

Bat while King William was thus considering 
the mode and selecting tbe coancil by which he 
proposed to govern Scotland, an iasurrection took 
place, by means of which the sceptre of that king- 

icipil of \h» Vmntvtj of Edia- 
uea 10 1713, much ctgnttHJ on the icora of Ui 
•nd chiritj to indiridiuli of nhatenr Hct. Hii 
1* PifKn, &C., with (Ui Kceoont of bit Life, appeusd 
IDie in 1774.] 
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dom WM wellnigh wrested from his gripe. This 
-was brought about by the exertions of the Vii- 
connt Dandee, one of those extraordinary persons, 
by whose energies great national revolutions are 
sometimea wrought with the oesiatance of very 
unall means. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

Xing Jameft Sucetaet in Inland' — Pnjamtirnii of the 
fiicount of Dundee for a Sittng in fmottr afjamei in 
Scotland — Fend between JUaeDonald of l^ppoch and 
JliIacMotk of Aloy — Advantx of General MaeSi^toth^ 
North agmntt Dundee — Movemenii qftAe tieo Armjet ■ 
Battle of KiUiecratJtie, and Death of Dundee. 
[1689,] 

"Wbes the yigconnt of Dundee retired, aa I 
told yoa, from the city of Edinbui^h, the Conveu' 
\\va, in conaequeoce of the interconne which he 
had held, contrary to ttieir order, with the Dnke 
of Goi^on, an intercomniDned Catholic, sent him a 
Bummona to appear before them, and answer to an 
accDUtioD to that effect Bat Dandee excnsed 
himielfoD Account of hia lady's dangerous illneaa, 
and bis own personal danger from the Caineronians. 

In the mean time King James, with forces fiir- 
nished bim by the French King, had airiyed in 
Ireland, and, welcomed by the numerous Catholics, 
had made himself master of that fine kingdom, 
excepting only the proTince of Ulster, where the 
Protestants of English and Scottish descent offered 
a gallant and desperate resistance. Bat in spite of 
sucb partial opposition aa the Borth of Ireland 
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Goald rnftke, Junes felt lo eonfideot, that, by hh 
Secretary Melfort, he wrote ietten to the V1>- 
ooont Dundee, and to the E^l of BalcarrM, Dun- 
dee's intisMte friend, and a steady adherent of the 
exiled monarch, enconraguig them to gather toge- 
ther fail faithful sabjectR, and make a stand for his 
interest, and promiging them the inpport of a con- 
siderable body of forces from Ireland, with a inp- 
ply of arms and ammunition. So high were the 
hopes entertained by Lord Melfort, that, in letters 
addressed to some of hig friends, be expressed, in 
the most imprndent manner, his purpose of im- 
proving to the attermost the triomph which he 
did not donbt to obtain. " Wedealttoo leniently 
with our enemies," he said, " when we were in 
power, uid possessed means of cmshing them. 
Bat now, when they shall be once more conquered 
by us, and anhjected once more to oar authority, 
w« will reduce them to hewers of wood and 
drawers of water." 

These Ietten falling into the hands of the Con- 
Tention, excited the ntmoat indignation. The 
Dnke of Hamilton and others, who conceired 
themselves particularly aimed at, became more de- 
cided than ever to support King William's goTem- 
ment, since they had no mercy to expect from 
Siag James and his vindictive connsellorg. A 
military force was detpatehed to arrest Balcarnw 
and Dundee. They succeeded in seizing the first 
of these noblemen ; but Dundee being snrrounded 
by a strong hody-gnard, and residing in a conntry 
where many of the gentlemen were Jacobites, the 
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party lent to aireit him were afraid to attempt the 
execation of their commissioD. Heremtuned, there- 
fore, at his own cattle of Dudhope, neu- Dandee, 
irhere he had an opportanity of corresponding with 
the Highland chiefs, and, with the northern geDde- 
men, who were generally disposed to Episcopacy, 
and faTOorable to the cause of King James. 

Of the some name with the great Marqnis of 
Montrose, boasting the same devoted loyalty, and 
a character as enterprising, with judgment supe- 
rior to that of his illustrious prototype, Dundee ia 
said to have replied to tboie who, on the day of lus 
memorable retreat, aslced him whither he went, — 
" That he was going wherever the spirit of Mon- 
trose shonld conduct him." Hia whole mind was 
now bent upon realising this chiralrous boast.' Hia 
habits were naturally prudent and economical ; but 
while others kept their wealth as far as possible 
out of the reach of die rcTolntionary storm, Dun- 
dee liberally expended for the cause of his old 
master the treasures which he had amassed in his 
service. His ailments, his largesses, the high 
influence of his character among' the Highland 
chie&, whose admiration of Ian Dhu Cetm, or 
Black John the Warrior, was no way diminished 
bythe merciless exploits which had procured biro in 
the Low country the name of the Bloody Clavers, 
united with their own predilection in favour of 

' [" Lord Dundee," »y» Sir Joho Dslrympls. " ludfor evw 
bcfor* lit ejei idcu of glnry, the dut; of ■ loldicr, ud the ez- 
*mple of the gIttX Moditdh, from wiuut bmiljhe tu deKCnd- 
•d."_V<.l. L p. 388.] 
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James, and their habitual love of war, to dispose 
them to a general insurrection. Some of the claiu, 
however, had, as usual, existing feuds amongst 
themselves, which Dundee was obliged to assist in 
composing, befqre he could unite them all in the 
cause of the dethroned monarch. 

I will give you an account of one of those feuds, 
which, I believe, led to the last consider&ble clan- 
battle fought in the Highlands. 

There had been, for a great many years, much 
debate,Bnd some skirmishing, betwixt Macintosh of 
Moy, the chief of that andent surname, and a tribe 
of MacDonalds, called MacDonalds of Keppoch. 
The Macintoshes had claims of an ancient date 
upon the district of glen Roy (now famous for the 
phenomenon called the parallel roads),' and the 
neighbouring valley of Glenspean. Maclntmh 
had bis right to these lands expressed in written 
grants from the Ctown, but Keppoch was in actual 

■ [Glen Hoj, in Loclimber, InverneH-itira. " Tin gl«a of 
itHlf," tafi P«an*nt, " ii eitremel]' ntrrov, ind tli« lulli on 
euh gida rer; Ugh, ud gessnllj nol locky. la the fu* of 
tLeu hilli, bath lidsi of tha glen, there era ^rss roula at anudl 
diatancH from each others rad directly oppnite on eich lidb 
TheH roadi hive beeo meuuced in the cooipletcit pirl) of them, 
■nd foDod to be 26 pua of ■ mu, Gre feet tan inchea high. Th* 
tro higbeet tie pcatir oau nch other, ibout fiO judi, and th» 
loweat double that dlatinn ftom the neareit to it. The; m 
earned along the aidea of the glen with the ntmntt reguliriq' 
(oiteudiog eight nilaa), neu-lj aa euft u drawn witk a tule and 
eompau."— Tow, roLiii. p. 394.— Varioui theariai hare b«a 
•mployed to account for tbii aitraoidinarj formation, and p*I' 
hapa the moat piobible ia, thai th«e three roadi mnit h»Te be«l 
the BoeceuiTe margioa of a lake which had lubaided undei aoe- 
OMiiTe coDTulaiou of natiu*.] 
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poMesaion of tbe property. When adced i^ka 
what chsTters be fovoded hit cUim, MacDonald 
replied, that he held hU Unds, not byaiheep's 
•kin, but by tlie iwordi and big clan, an nnoou^ 
monly bold and hardy race, were ready t« support 
his bout. Several proposali haring been in Tain 
made to accommodate this matter, MaclDtoih re- 
solrsd to proceed to open force, and pomess hini« 
self of the disputed territory. He therefwe dis- 
played Ae yellow banner, which waa the badg^ of 
hie family, ruaod hii clan and marched towards 
Keppoch, beinf; asiisted by an independent com- 
pany of soldiers, raised for the seryice of Govern- 
ment, and commanded by Captain MacKenaie of 
Suddie. It does not appear by what interest tliia 
Cormidable auxiliary force was procured, bat pro- 
bably by an order from the Priry CounciL 

On their arriral at Keppocb, Macintosh fonnd 
his rival's house deserted, and imaginings fcims^ 
in possession of victory, even without a combat, he 
employed many workmen, whom he had brought 
with bim for that purpose, to construct a castle, or 
fort, on a precipitous bank overhanging the river 
Boy, where the vestiges of his operations are still 
to be seen. The work was speedily interrupted, 
by tidings that the MacOonalds of Keppoch, aa- 
sisted by their kindred tribes of Glengarry and 
Glencoe, had assembled, and that they were lying 
on their arms, in great numbers, in a narrow glen 
behind the ridge of hills which rises to the north- 
east of Keppoch, the sloping declivity of which is 
called MuUroy. Their purpose waa to attack 
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Macintosh at daybnwk ; but that chief detennined 
to anticipate their design, and assembling hia clan, 
marched towards hia enemy before the fi»t pe^ 
of dawn. The rival clan, with their chief, Coll of 
Keppoch.were equally ready for the conflict ; and, 
in the grey light of the morning, when the Ma&- 
Intoahes had nearly tnrmounted the heights of 
Matlroy, the MacDonalds appeared in poaaessioa 
of the upper ridge, and a battle instantly com- 



A lad who had lately mn away from hia master, 
a tobacco-^iinner in Inremeas, and had enlisted in 
Suddie'a independent ooinpany, gives the following 
account of the action. " The MacDonalds camo 
down the hill npon aa, without either shoe, stock- 
ing, or bonnet on their heada ; Ihey gave a about, 
and then the fire began on both aidea, and continued 
a hot dispute for an hour (which made me wish I 
had been spinning tobacco). Then they broke in 
upon iis with sword and target, and Locbaber-axes, 
which obliged us to give vay. Seeing my captain 
severely wounded, and a great many men lying 
with heads cloven on every side, and having never 
w^nesaed the like before) I was sadly affrighted. 
At length a Highlandman attacked me with sword 
and target, and cut my wooden -handled bayonet 
ont of ^e mnzzle of my gun. I then olubbed my 
gun, and gave him a stroke with it, which made 
the bnt-end to fly off, and seeing the Higblandmen 
oome fast down upon me, I took to my heels, and 
ran thirty milei before I looked behind me, taking 
«Tery person whom I aa.w or met for my enemy." 
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Many, better used to such scenes, fled u fat and 
fikst as Donald MacBane, the tobacco-spinner's ap- 
prentice. The gentleman wbo bore Maclntoafa's 
alandard, being a special object of pnrsnit, saved 
himself and the sacred deposit by^ a wonderful ex- 
ertion. At a place where the riTer -Roy flows 
between two precipitons rocks, which approach 
each other over the torrent, he hazarded a despe- 
rate leap where no enemy dared follow him, and 
bore off his charge in safety. 

It is said by tradition, that the Macintoshes 
fought with much bravery, and that the contest 
was decided by the desperation of a half-erased 
man, called " the red-haired Bo-man," or cow- 
herd, whom Keppoch had not summoned to the 
fight, bat who came thither, uncalled, with a dob 
on his shoulder. This man, being wonnded by a. 
shot, was so much incensed with the pain, that he 
darted forward into the thickest of the Macin- 
toshes, calling out, " They fly, they fly! upon them, 
npon theml" The boldness he displayed, and the 
strokes he dealt with his nnusnal weapon, caused 
the first impression on the array of the enemies of 
his chief. 

MacDonald was very unwilling to injure any of 
the government soldiers, yet Snddie, their com- 
mander, received his death wound. He was brave, 
and well armed with carabine, pistols, and a hal- 
bert or half-pike. This officer came in front of a 
cadet of Keppoch, called MacDonald of Tnllicli, 
and by a shot aimed at him, killed one of his bro« 
thers, and then rushed on n ith his pike. Notwith> 
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■tonding tliii deep provocation, ToIIioli, sennble of 
die pretext which the death of a captain under Go- 
Tomment wonld give agunst hii slan, called oat 
lowe than oncOi " Aroid me — aroid tne." — " The 
MacDondd was never bom that I would shan," 
replied the MscKenne, prewing on with hiH pike. 
On whicit Tidlich hurled at his head a pi«tal, wfaidi 
be had before dischu'i'ed. The blow took effect, 
the ^nll WBB fnu^red, and MacKenne died 
■bortlj after, as his soldiers were cnrrjriBg Mm to 
larerneM. 

Macintosh himself was taken by his riral, who, 
in his esteem, was only an insnrgent vmmI. When 
the captire hewd the MacDonalds greeting; their 
ehieftain with shoots of " Lord of Keppodi I Lord 
of Keppooht" he addressed hitn bdiQy, n^ng, 
'■ You are as far from being lord of the lands of 
Eeppooh at this moment, as yoa hare been all 
your life." — " Never mind," answered tie victori- 
OUR chieftain, widi mnch good-humour, " well enjoy 
die good weadier while it last«>" Accordingly, the 
victory of his tribe is still recorded in the pipe- 
tune, called, " MacDonald took ijie brae en them." 

Some turn of fortune seemed ^Mut to take phwe 
immediately after the battle ; for before the Mac- 
Donalds had collected their scattered forces, the 
war-pipes were again heard, md a fresh body of 
Highlanders appeared advancing towards Keppoch, 
in the direction of Garvamoer. This nnexpeoted 
apparition was swing to one of diose snddta 
changes of sentuneBt by which men in dn eariiir 

VOL. XX17. 2 A 
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BtagM of society are often inflaenced. The ftd- 
vandng party wm the clan of Macpbanon, mem- 
bers, like the Maclntoghei, of the confederacy 
called the Clan Chattan, bat who, diipoting; with 
tfaem the precedence in that body, were alternately 
their friendi or enemies, as the recollection of for- 
mer kindnesses, or anuent quarrels, prevailed. On 
this occasion the MacPhersons had not accompanied 
Macintosh to the field, there being some discord 
betwixt the tribes at the time ; bnt when they 
heard of Macintosh's defeat, tbey could not recon- 
cile it with their honour, to suffer so important a 
member of the Clan Chattan to remain captive with 
the MacDonalds. They advanced, therefore, in 
order of battle, and sent Keppoch a flag of trncei 
to demand that Macintosh shonld be delivered to 
them. 

The chief of Keppocb, though victorioas, was in 
no condition for a fresh contest, and therefore sur- 
rendered his prisoner, who was much more morti- 
fied by finding himself in the hands of the MacPher- 
sons, than rejoiced in escaping from those of hia 
conqueror Keppoch. So predominant was his 
sense of humiliation, that when the MacPhersons 
proposed to conduct him to Cluny, the seat of their 
chief, he resisted at first in fair terms, and when the 
viut was urged upon him, he threatened to pierce 
his bosom with his own dirk, if they should perse- 
Tere in compelling him to visit Cluny in his pre- 
sent situation. The MacPhersons were generons, 
and escorted him to bis own estates. 
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The i$8De of the conflict at Mnllroy, so mortiry* 
ing to the conqnered chief, was also fullowed widi 
disastrous conseqaences to the Tictor. 

The resistance offered to the royal troops, and 
the death of MacKenzie of Suddie, who command- 
ed them, together with the defeat of Maclnlosh, 
who had the forma &t least of the law on his side, 
gave effect to his complaint to the Privy Council. 
Letters of fire and sword, as they were called, thnt 
is, a commission to burn and destroy the country 
and lands of an offending chieftain, or district, were 
issued against Coll MacDonaldof Keppoch. Sixty 
dragoons, and two hundred of the foot guards, were 
detached into Glenroy and Glenspean, with orders 
to destroy man, woman, and child, and lay waste 
Keppoch's estates. Keppoch himself was for a 
time obliged to fly, but a wealthy kinsman purcha- 
sed bis peace by a large erick, or fine. We shall 
presently find him engaged in a conflict, where the 
destiny, not of two barren glens, but of a fair king- 
dom, seemed to depend upon the issne. 

This brings us back to Dundee, who, in spring 
16B9, received intelligence that General MacKay, 
an officer intrusted by King William with the com- 
mand of the forces in Scotland, was marching 
against him at the head of an army of regular 
troops. MacKay was a man of courage, sense, 
and experience, but rather entitled to iJie praise of 
a good officer than an able general, and better quali- 
fied to obey tbe orders of an intelligent commander, 
than penetrate into, encounter, and defeat, the 
tchemes of such an aclire spunt as Dundee. 
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Of tbii there wu an in>tanae in the verj be- 
l^inning of the confiict, when Msckajr advanced U^ 
trarda Dadhope CMtlst with die hope <rf coming' 
apcHi his BBtagODiBt at miawarea ; but Dmdee was 
BOt to be taken by sarprite. Mttrcbing widi a haa-* 
dred and fifty borae to (be town of InvemeM, I10 
iband MacDonaldof Keppdch ai the head of eeve- 
Tal kindred Highlanden, blockading the places on 
Mcoant of the citizena having' taking part with 
Maclntoah agunat hia clan. Ihindee offered his 
mediation, and peraoaded the magiatratea to (prnti- 
fy Keppoch with the anm of two tfaonaaitd dollnn, 
for payment of which he granted bia own bond in 
■ecDrity. He manifested bia influence over the 
minds of the mountain chiefs still more, by prevail* 
ing on Keppoch, though imarting under the inja- 
ries he bad sustained, by the letters of fire and 
sword issued against him by King James's Govem- 
ment, to join bim with his clan, for the purpose of 
vestoring that monarch to the throne. 

Thus reinforced, but still fiar inferior in nam* 
bers to bis opponent MaoKay, Dnndee, by a rapid 
moTement, «ir[maed the town of Perth. He aeised 
'what public treasure he fbond in the bands of the 
Teeelver of taxes, saying that he wonld plunder bo 
private person, but thoagbt it was fair to take the 
King's money for the King's service. He disper- 
sed, at tbe aame time, two troopa of horse, newly 
Yuaed by Government, aeised their hor«es and ao* 
coutrementa, and made priaonera their command- 
big officers, the Lairda of Pollock and of Blair. 

After tbis exploit, Dmdee retreated into Hit 
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Highlands to recruit fata little arniy, to vut for « 
body of three thoiuand men, whom b« expected 
from Ireland) aod to leek a suitable time for for- 
warding the exploaion of a oon^iracjr, which had 
been formed in a regiment of dragoons now serving 
in MaoKa/g army, bnt which he had himself oon- 
nunded before the R«volution. Both the officers 
and men of thii regiment were willing to return to 
the command of their old leader, and the allegiance 
of their former King. Creiohton, an i^oer in tb* 
regiment, the same whose attack on a oonrentida 
I formerly told yon of, was the chief eondnotor of 
this conspiracy. It was disvorered hy MacKa^ 
just when it was on the point of takii^ effhct, and 
when the erent, with such an enemy as Dundee in 
big Ticinity, must have been destruction to his army. 
MacEay cautiously disguised his knowledge of the 
plot, until be was joined by strong reinforcement^ 
which enabled him to seise upon the principal con- 
spirators, and disarm and disband their inferier 
accomplices. 

The Privy Council had a great inclination t« 
make an example, which should discourage sndt 
practices in future ; and Captain Cr^cfaton, bmng 
the chief agents a stranger, and witboat fnendi ta 
intercessors, waa selected for the purpose of beii^ 
hanged, as a warning to others. But Dundee did 
not desert bis old comrade. He sent a message to 
the Lords of the Privy Council, saying, that if thef 
hurt a hur of Creichton'i head, he wonld in the waj 
of reprisal cut his prieonets, the lairds of Pollock 
and Blair, Joint from joint* and send them to £diu- 
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burgh, packed up in hampen. The Council were 
alarmed on receiring thii intimation. The Duke 
of Hamilton reminded them, that they all knew 
Dundee so well that they conld not doobt his being 
u good B« his word, and that the genllemen in hia 
hands were too nearly allied to several of the Conn' 
cil to be endangered on account of Creichton. 
These remonstrances saved Creichton's life. 

A good deal of marching, countermarching, and 
occasional skirmishing, ensued between Dundee 
fmd MacKay, during which an incident is sud to 
have occurred strongly indicative of the character 
of the former. A young man had joined Dundee's 
army, the son of one of his old and intimate friends. 
He was employed upon some reconnoitring service) 
in which, a skirmish taking place, the new recruit's 
heart failed him, and he fairly fled out of the fny. 
Dundee covered his dishonour, by pretending that 
be himself had despatched him to the rear upon a 
message of importance. He then sent for the youth 
to speak with him in private. " Young man," be 
■aid, " I bave saved your honour ; but I most needs 
tell you, that you have chosen a trade for which 
you are constitutionally unfit. It is not perh^ 
your fault, but rather your misfortune, that you do 
not possess the strength of nerves necessary to en- 
counter the dangers of battle. Return to your 
fother — I will find an excuse for your doing so with 
honour — and I will besides put you in the way of 
doing King James's cause effectual service, without 
personally engaging in the war." 

The young gentleman, penetrated with a sense 
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of the deepest abame, threw himielf at his General's 
feet, and protested that his failure in duty was only 
the effect of a momentary weakness, the recollec- 
tion of which should be effaced by his future con- 
duct, and entreated Dundee, for the love he bore 
bis father, to gire him at least a chance of regain- 
ing* his reputation. Dundee still endeavoured to 
dissuade him from remaining with the army, but as 
he continued urgent to be admitted to a second 
trial, he reluctantly gave way to his request. " But 
remember," he said, " ^at if your heart fails you 
a second time, you must die. The cause I lun en- 
gaged in is a desperate one, and I can permit no 
man to serve under me who is not prepared to 
fight to the last. My own life, and those of all 
others who serve under me, are unsparingly devoted 
to the cause of King James ; and death must be 
his lot who shows an example of cowardice." 

The unfortunate young man embraced, witli 
seeming eagerness, this stern proposaL But in the 
next skirmish in which he was engaged, his consti- 
tutional timidity ag^n prevailed. He turned his 
horse to fiy, when Dundee, coming up to him, only 
said, " The son of your father is too good a miui 
to be consigned tA the provost-marshal;" and with- 
out another word, he shot him through the head 
with his pistol, with a sternness and inflexibility of 
purpose, resembling the stoicism of the ancient 
Romans. 

Circumstances began now to render Dundee 
desirous of trying tiie chance of battle, which he 
had hitherto avoided. The Marquis of AthoU^ 
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iriM bad vadUatad-more tkaa oace dutiog the 
fnfieu of tlw Rerokitioii, now abaadtHMd e»- 
tinly tbe caiue of Kiag Juaea, aad aent Iu« son, 
Iiard Mvuray, iM* A^ola, to raiae tli« cluta of 
tkat ematry. Steward, Bttberttooi, F«rgittsoD^ 
and •there, who were accnitMaed to fallow thv 
&Daily of Athole in war, fron reapect to the Har- 
qnia'a rank and power, though they were not hm 
ipatriarchal tHl^eeta or claBameB. One of tbea* 
geitleinaD, SWwart of Boquhan, altboagli d^end- 
ent tM tho Mar^oi^ wai resdved not to obey biu 
tlirongh hu v^iatite change* of politics. Hsviag 
been plaoed ia pwiesiion of Uh itrong castle of 
Blair, a fortrew b^ooging to tha Mai^s, whicb 
oominands the moat importaot pasa into the North- 
em Higlilandi, Stewart refoaed to »Brrender it to 
Lord Murray, and declared he held it for King 
James, by order of the Viscount of Dundee. Lord 
Murray, finding hii father's own house thus de- 
fended against bim, sent the lidinga to Cr«ner^ 
MacKity, who assembled about three thousaad 
foot, and two troep> of horse, and adranced with 
•11 haste into Atbole, determined to besiege Blairt 
and to fight Doiidee> should he loaroh to its reli^ 
At this critical period, Jjord Murray bad asaoo- 
bled about eight hundred Athole Hig'lilandersi •( 
the clans already named, who were brovght tog»- 
ther under pretence of fu'eserving the peace of the 
country. Many of them, howerer, began to siift> 
peet the purpose at Lw-d Murray to join Mac Kay ; 
and reeolleetiog that it was under Montrose's oon- 
maad, and in the cause of the Stewarts, that their 
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fatbers had gamed their fftini^ tkey resolved they 
would Bot be diverted ^m the uise conne of 
loyalty, as they esteemed it. Tbey, therefitre, let 
liord Murray know, that if it was hii intentioa 
to join Dondee, they would all follow him to tiM 
death t }mt i£ be proposed to embrace the «tde of 
King William, they would presently leave him* 
Lord Murray anawered with threats of that ven- 
geance which a feudal lord could tahe upon diso* 
bedient vassala, when his men, setting hia threats 
at defiance, ran to the river, and fiOing their bon- 
nets with water, drank King Jamei'i health, and 
left the standard of the Marquis to a man — a sin- 
gular defeclnoB among the Highlanders of that 
period, wbo nsnally followed to the field their imme- 
diate superior, with nnch iadifiereoce concerning 
the aide of politics which he was pleased to mdIhww. 
These tidings came to Dundee, with the infor- 
mation that MacKay had reached Dunkeld, with 
the pnrpose of redutnng Blair, and panishing the 
Athole gentlemen for their desertirai of the stand- 
ard of their chief. About the same time. General 
Cannon joined the Viscoont, with the reinforcement 
so long expected from Ireland ; but they amounted 
to only three hundred men, instead of as many 
thoasands, and were totally destitnte of money 
and provinons, both of whi<di were to have been 
sent with them. Nevertheless, Dandee resolved to 
preserve the castle ef Blair, so important as a key 
to tjie Northern Highlands, and marched to protect 
it with a body of abeut two thousand Highlanders, 
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wi& whom be occupied the upper and northern 
extremity of the pasi between Dunkeld and Blair. 

In this celebrated defile, called the Paas of 
Killiecriuikie, the road runs for serersl milea along 
the banks of a furioas rirer, called the Crarrey, 
wliich ragBB below, amongit cataracts and water- 
fiUlf which the eye can icarcely discern, while a 
Mriei of precipices and wooded mountains rise on 
the other hand ; the road itself is the only mode 
of access throngh the glen, and along the valley 
which lies at its northern extremity. The path 
was dien much more inaccessible than at the pre- 
sent day, as it ran close to the bed of the river, and 
was narrower and more rudely formed. 

A defile of soch difficulty was capable of beings 
defended to the last extremity by a small number 
against a considerable army ; and considering bow 
weU adapted his foUowers were for snch mountain 
warfare, many of the Highland chieb were of 
opinioD, that Dundee ought to content himself with 
guarding' the pass against MacKay's superior army, 
until a rendezvous, which they had appointed, 
should assemble a stronger force of their coantry- 
men. But Dundee was of a different opinion, 
and resolved to suffer MacKsy to march through 
the pass without opposition, and then to fight him 
in the open valley, at the northern extremity. He 
chose this bold measure, botli because it promised 
a decisive result to the combat which his ardent 
temper desired; and also because he preferred 
figfatiBg MacKay before that General waa joined 
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by a considerable body of English horse who were 
expected, and of whom the Higblanders faad at 
that time soiDe dread. 

On the 17th Jnne, 1G89, Genersl MacKay with 
]m troops entered the pass, which, to their aatonigk- 
ment, Uiey foiind unoccupied by the enemy. Hit 
forces were partly English and Dntch regiments, 
who, with many of the Lowland Scots themselvesi 
were struck with awe, and even fear, at finding 
themselves introduced by such s magnificent, and, 
at the same time, formidable avenue, to the pre- 
sence of their enemies, the inhabitants of theie 
tremendous mountains, into whose recesses they 
were penetraUng. But besides the effect produced 
on their minds by the magnificence of natural 
scenery, to which they were wholly unaccustomed^ 
the consideration must hare hung heavy on them) 
that if a general of Dundee's talents suffered theni 
to march unopposed through a pass so difGcult, it 
must be because he was conscious of possessing 
strength sufficient to attack and destroy them at 
the further extremity, when their only retreat 
would lie through the narrow and perilous path by 
which they were now advancing. 

Mid-day was past ere MacKa/s men were ex- 
tricated from the defile, when their general drew 
them op in one line three deep, without any re- 
serve, along the southern extremity of the narrow 
valley into which the pais opens. A hiU on the 
north side of the valley, covered with dwarf trees 
and bashes, formed the position of Dundee's army, 
which, divided into coliunni, formed by the di£fe^ 
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«Bt cl«iU| wu greatlf ABtfltoked by MacKay*! 
troops. 

The armiei Bhonted when tbey came ia mgbt of 
web other i but the «nthii«)Mm of MacKay's sol- 
dieri being dampeilby the dromnataiicei we hava 
obwrTod, their tnililory ihout mode bat a dull and 
■ullen aoDiid oompared t« the yell of the Hi^h- 
Unders, whieh rnog tax and shrill irom all the bilk 
aroind them. Sir Evan Cameron of Loobiel, of 
irbom I formerly gare yon some aaecdoteai called 
OH tbose around him to Mtend to this circonistanc^ 
saying) that in all his battles be observed viotofy 
bad erer been oa the side of those whoao akoot 
before joining seemed most sprightly and oonfidenb 
It was aoconnted a less favonrabte augury by some 
of the old Highlanders, that Dundee at this n*- 
ment) to render bin person leu distingaishable, pot 
OB a sad-oolonred buff-coat abore the scurlet caa- 
sock and bright onirass, in which he had hitbwla 
appesred. 

It was some time ere Dundee had oompleted hia 
preparations for the assault which he meditated, and 
only a few dropping slwts were exchanged, whikk 
in order to prevent the risk of being ontflanked, ho 
increased the intervals betweeii the oolnmns with 
whiah he designed to chaise, insomneh tiiat he bad 
scarce men enough left in the centre. About as 
hour before sunset, he sent word to Mackay that 
be was i^xmt to attack him, and gave the signal to 
charge. 

The Highlanders stript themselves to their shirts 
and doublets) threw away every thing that coold 
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impede the fiiry of their onset, and then pat them- 
Klvex in notion, accompRnying with a dreadfol yell 
the discordant soand of their war-pipea. Ah they 
mdr&nced, the dangmen fired their pieces, each 
column thai pouring in a well-unMd thoagh irre- 
gnlar roHey, when, throwing down their fnseee, 
withoat waiting to reload, they drew their swords, 
and, increaiin'g their pace to the utmost speed, 
pierced throngh and broke the thin line which wa» 
opposed to them, and profited by their superior 
activity and the Bfttnre of their we^ions to make a 
great havoc among the regular troths. When thus 
mingled with each other, hand to hand, the advan- 
tages of snperior discipline on the part of the Low- 
land sfddier were lost — Agility and strengdi wer« 
on the side of the monntatneera. Some acconnta 
of the batde give a terrific aceomt of the blows 
■trnck by t£«) Highlanders, which cleft heads down 
to the breast, cnt steel headpieces asnnder as night- 
caps, and slashed throngh pikes like willows. Two 
of MacKay's English regiments in the centre stood 
fast, the inteiral between die attacking oolomns 
being BO greM tliitt none were placed opposite to 
them. The rest of King AVilliam's army were 
totally roated and driven headlong into the river. 

Dundee himself, contrary to the advice of the 
Highland chiefs, was in front of the battle, and 
iatally conspiauons. By a despmate attack he pos- 
sessed himself of MacKay's artillery, and dten led 
his handM of cavalry, abont fifty men, agunst two 
troops of hone, which fled without fighting. Ob- 
teiTing the stand Bude by ^ two English rep- 
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mente already mentioned, he galloped towards the 
dan of MacDonald, and was in the actof hrin^ing 
them to the charge, with hie right arm elerated, as 
if pointing the way to rictory, when he was •trudc 
by a ballet beneath the arm-pit, where he was an- 
protected by bii cuirati.' He tried to ride on, 
bat being enable to keep the saddle, fell mortally 
wounded, and died in the course of the night. 

It was impossible for a victory to be more com-* 
plete than that gained by the Highlanders at Kil- 
liecrankie. The cannon, baggage, and stores of 
MacKay's army, fell into their hands. The two 
regiments which kept their ground suffered so 
much in their attempt to retreat through the pass, 
now occupied by the Atbole-men, in their rear, 
that they might be considered as destroyed. Two 
thousand of Maclcay's army were killed or taken, 
and the General himself escaped with difficulty to 
Stirling, at the head of a few horse. The High- 
landers, whose dense columns, as they came down 
to the attack, underwent three successive volleys 
from MacKay's line, had eight hundred men slain. 

But all other losses were unimportant compared 
to that of Dundee, with whom were forfeited all 
the fruits of that bloody victory. MacKsy, when 
he found himself free from pursuit, declared his 

'[" CltTttliouM'i tword," UTi Sir Wi]t«[ Soott in 1803, 
" 1 itrHght cgt-and-thrgit Uftde, ii in tho poauuidn of Lord 
^oodhoiuelee, ud tie buff coit which he wars it tha battle of 
KiUIecrinkie, having the fiU] ihot-hole under the irm-pit of it, 
)• prnened in Pannycuick houie, tbe Hit ol Sir George Oaik, 
But"— ^Dn&r jtfinKriliy, toI. il. p. 246.] 
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conviction that bis opponent had fallen in the battle. 
And such WB8 the opinion of Dundee's talents and 
courage, &nd the general sense of the peculiar erifae 
at which his death took place, that the common 
people of the low conntry cannot^ even now, be 
persuaded that he died an ordinary death. They 
say, that a servant of his own, shocked at the seve- 
rities which, if triumphant, his matter was likely to 
accomplish against the Preshyterians, and giving 
way to the ^pular prejudice of his having a charm 
against the effect of lead balls, shot him, in the 
tumult of the battle, with a silver button taken from 
his livery coat. The Jacobites, and Episcopal 
party, on the other hand, lamented the deceased 
victor as the last of the Scots, the last of the 
Grahams, and the last of all that was great in his 
native country.' 



A<«pltqae noToi I 
Ergo CalfdonlB ni 



Fsrowell, thai [lying dldit inpporl the il»W, 
And »Dldit not ta\\, but b) th; eaaattj'itUt." 

Comptrs the chuieCfr of Dimdae in lbs t*la gf Old HortiUt;^ 
Wavtrief Aixwj), voL I. pp. 67, 68.] 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

CatuwM tueeeedt Dutidee,aiidit defe^edai Zhmlald — TSr 
GmuronioR Segimtnt — ^armiik at Cmmdale — Pactfiea^ 
lion of the Higilaadt, through the inttrwnetitalilif of tkt 
JSarl of Breadalbatu — Company of JacobUe O^txri in 
tke French Service ai Privatet — Bedudioa of the Bnn < 
Mitrlgmnety'M Plot^Settlemetii of CkunA Affain— THe 



The Viscoiint of Dandee was one of those pit- 
ed pOFBong apon whose single fate that of nstions 
is Bometimei depeodeid^i Uk own paity believed, 
that, had he lired to improve the decisive victory 
vhich he had so bravely won, be wwild have soon 
recovered Scotland to King James's allegiance. It 
is certain, a great many of the nobility only wuted 
a gleam of success to return to the Jacobite side ; 
nor were tite revolntionary party so united amongst 
themselves as to have offered a very firm resist- 
ance. The battle of Ktlliecrankie, duly improved, 
would, nnquesdonably, have delivered the whole of 
Scotland north of the Forth into the power of 
DoBdee, and rendered even Stirling and Edin- 
burgh insecure.' Such a flame kindled in Scotland, 
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most hare broken many of King William's mea- 
sures, ren<]ered it impossible for him to go to Ire- 
land, where hig presence was of the last necessity, 
and luLve been, to say the least, of the highest pre- 
judice to his affairs. 

But all the advantages of the victory were lost 
in the death of the conquering general. Cannon, 
who succeeded to the chief command on Dundee's- 
decease, was a stranger to Highland manners, and 
quite inadequate to the management of such an 
army as that which chance placed under his com- 
mand. It was iu vain that the fame of the victory, 
and the love of plunder and of war, which made-' 
part of the Highland character, brought around 
him, from the remote recesses of that warlike coun- 
try, a more numerous body of the mountaineerg- 
than Montrose had ever commanded. By the 
timidity and indecision of his opponent, MacKay 
gained time enough to collect, which he did with' 
celerity, a body of troops sufficient to coop up the- 
Jacobtte general within his mountains, and to mun- 
tain an indecisiTe war of posts and skirmishes, 
which wearied out the patience of the quick-spirit- 
ed Highlanders. 

Cannon attempted only one piece of service 
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wortby of nMOtioiii'and ■■ Aat ha wu fuiled. la 
tiM extnmity of tbs ■Israi lAiok fiilkwed tfae de- 
fMC sf KiUiMranltie, Um E^l of Angiu'i newly 
rMwd regiment of CMneroaiam IimI beea des- 
patched to the Highlaods. Tbey bad sdrane«d 
M b H DimkeM, when CanBon far once Aawed 
some KtiTity, Mid aroiding MacKaj bj a r^d 
and Mcret aareh, k* M once nmiiBd«d, in tW 
village and astle of Dankeld, aboot tweWe Ina- 
dred of thii regineot, with more than donUe tbair 
«wn fvrcM. Their (itauion «e«iB*d 
21.tAi««t. ,o^«,p^ts,thataputyafh«rBewlM 
vera with them retired, and left the CameroHAiB 
to their fste. 

Bat the newlj acquired diaciplioe of these kardj 
enthaiiaRla prevented their experiencinif the tate 
of their predeeeMora at Bothwell and PentlAad. 
They were jndioioaaly posted in the Marquis of 
Athol»'i hoiue And neig^iboniing endoinreii, as aba 
in the churchyard and tfae old cathedral} and wilb 
the adrantage of thii position they beat off r^eat- 
edly the fierce attaekt of tfae Hig-hlandcrs, thoogfa 
very inferior in inmber*. This wcceM reetored 
the gpiriti of the Kin^'g troops, and diminuhed 
contiderably that cf the Highlanders, who, accord- 
ing to their custom, beg'an to disperse and return 

The Cameronian regiment lost in this action 
their gallant Lieatcnant- Colonel, Cleland, aad 
many men. Bnt tbey were victorions, and that 
was A sufficient contcdation. 

You may have some curiosity to know th« futun 
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&tfl of tbil lingular regiment. The peculiar and' 
narrow'ininded ideas of the sect led nuray of thoir 
to entaitain donbts of the lowfiilneu of the part 
tfae^ had taken. The Pretbyterian worship Ba^ 
indeed bent estahlidied as the national ohnrch sintw 
the Bevolntiov, bat it wae flu* from having attmnef 
thu dMpDtiD aathwity claimed for it by the Came- 
ronians, Mtd dNreftire, olthongh, at the first landii^ 
ot the PriiMs of' Oimnge, tbey had felt it matter 
of duty to eeponse hia caaiB, yet they were atterly 
dngntted witji the mode in wfaieb tw had settled' 
the state, and espwcially the Chnrdi of Smtland. 

What they in their enthasiasm impnted tO' Kin^ 
WiUtBBi as matter of cessm^ oaght in reality ttv 
bftoonaideced ai most meritorioDB. That wiaeand' 
])nid«nt.mourch saw the ifnpoaubility of bringmp 
tbeconntEyto aslateofiqmet gett]«nent,if he kept' 
-alire the old iends by which it had been recendy 
divided, or if he permitted tie oppressed Presby- 
tMiana to aveoge themselves as they desired upon- 
their former penecatoes. He admitted till persons 
-alike to aerre th» state, whatcTer had been their 
former prindplea and practice ; and diua many 
were recondled to hb g^oremment) who, if they had' 
felt themselves endangered in person and propertyv 
w eren deprived of the hope of royal patron^e 
and offidal situation, wonld have thrown a beavy- 
wei^t into the Jaoobite scale. William, npon tbesa- 
prindplefl, employed several persons who bad been- 
active enftrcers of King James's rigorons mea- 
sures, and whom the Cameroniaus acconnted God'a 
enemies and thmt own, and de«ned more deserring^ 
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of MTere pnnislinient and reUliadon, thui of encoa- 
ngement «nd employment. 

In church afi&ira. King WiUiun'i meatnres were 
•till lets likely to be pleasing to these fierce entha- 
■iuta than ia thou which concerned the state. He 
was contented that there should be in Scotland, as 
in Holland, a national church, and that the form 
shonld be Presbyterian, as the model most gene- 
rally approved by his friends in that kingdom. Bat 
the King was decided in opinion that this church 
shonld hare no power either orer the persons or 
coniuences of ^ose who were of different com- 
munions, to whom he extended a general toleration, 
irom which the Catholics alone were exclnded, 
owing to the terror inspired by their late strides 
towards predominant superiority dnring the reign 
of James II. The wisest, the most prndent, and 
the most learned of the Presbyterian ministers, 
those chiefly who, having fled from Scotland and 
resided in the Netherlands,' hod been enlightened 
on this subject of toleration, were willingly dis- 
posed to accommodate themselves to the King's 
inclination, and rest satisfied with the share of 
aathority which he was willing to concede to the 
' national cfanrch. 

Sut wise and moderate opinions bad no effect 
on the more stubborn Presbyterians, who, irritated 
at the kirk's being curbed of her supreme power, 
and themselves checked in ttie- course of their 
vengeance upon their oppressors, accounted the- 
model of King William's ecclesiastical government 
an Erastian establishment, in which the dignity of 
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the charch was rendered subordinate to tbat of 
the state. There were many dWiDes, even within 
the pale of the church, whose opinions tended to 
this point, and who formed a powerful party in the 
Oeneml Assembly. But the Cameronians in par- 
ticular, elated with the part, both in suffering and 
-acting, which they had performed during the late 
times, considered the results of the Revolution as 
tolnlly unworthy of the struggle which they had 
maintained. The ministers who were willing to 
aix|uiesce in a model of church government so 
mutilated in power and beauty as tliat conceded by 
King William, they termed a hive of lukewarm, 
indifferent shepherds, who had either deserted their 
flocks and fled, to save themselves during the rage 
of persecution, or who, remaining in Scotland 
had truckled to the enemy, and exercised their 
ministry in virtne of a niggardly indulgence from 
the tyrant, whilst they themselves endured want 
and misery, and 'the extremities of the sword and 
gallows, rather than renounce one iota of the doc- 
trine held by the Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland 
in the time of her highest power in 1640. They 
considered the General Assembly held under the 
authority of King William, as an asaociation in 
which the black hand of defection was extended 
to the red hand of persecution, and where apos- 
tates and oppressors, leagued together, made com- 
mon cause against pure Presbyterian government 
and discipline. 

Feeling thus indisposed towards the existing 
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gOT«ninient, it followed m a matter of cvime, that 
the CMneroniHu, if they did not eiteeni themaetveft 
«ctnally colled upon to reiiit King WilliaMi'e ui- 
tboritf, from which they were withheld by wme 
l^iiimeriBg of eomman aense^— which ang^ertedr 
u the Ho c o wary eonieqiMnoe, the ntaun) of titmr 
oU aaetny Jamea,— lueither did -theyfml at liheety 
to own themselve* bis labjeota, to ta^ oaths of 
allegiaiiee to his person and thftt «f hie ^oeea, or 
to sobmit thetnselTes, by any marie of htaaaga, to 
■ eorereign, who had not snbacribed and swank 
to the Sdiemn lieagne and Co-renaat. 

Although, therefore, ^i« estreane paty dtffiersd 
■imi^f themaelres, to what extent they should dk- 
«Uim the King and the GoTernment, yet the go- 
Beral sense of their united louetiea became more 
«nd more scrupnlous, concerning the lawfiilaeBB 
«f serving in the Earl of Angns'a regiment ; aatl 
wUle tbey continued to own these .seldiers ss 
Iwetfarea, and Iwld correspondence ynA then, wt» 
«hserve that they hint at the introdDctioii of soBMr 
of the errors of the time, even into this edeet ve- 
j^ent. Card-playing, dice, and other scandalons 
games, Imt in particular the celebration of SjBg- 
William's birth-day, by rejoiung >nd drialdng «f 
Iksaldts, greatly affliifted the qurit cf the gfesMiml 
me^Bg of the more rigoreas of ibe pwty, imho 
bdd such practices as an abomination. It is pK>- 
bable, therefore, that the regiment of -CamarontaSB 
recdved from this time few recroils ott uf tbe 
bosom of the party whose namo they bora. 
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They were afterwards lent to serve on tbe Con- 
tinent, and behaved courageously at the bloody 
battle «f Steiidcirk, in 1692, where they lost many 
men, and amongst others thtar colonel, the Earl of 
Aogas, who fail fighting bravely at their head. 
Dm-ing tbeie cMnpaigns the regiment became gra- 
dually more iadiE«rent to their religions dutiet. 
At last, we learn diat their chaplain and they be- 
came heartily weary of each other, and that while 
the preai^er apbraided his military flock wilJi de- 
parting from the strictness of their religions pro- 
fessions, the others are said to hare carsed him to 
bis face, for baring been inslrnmmt^ in inducing 
them to enter into the serrioe. In latter times tiis 
r^^ent, wbich is still called tite 26d), or Camer- 
onian regiment, seems to hare differed very little 
in its composition from other mu'ching regiments, 
excepting that it was chiefly reoraited in Scotland, 
and that, in memory of the original principles of 
the sect OQt of which it was miied, eaeh soldier 
was, and perhaps is stiU, obliged to show himself 
possessed of a Bible when his necessaries are in- 
spected. 

During the course of tbe winter 1689—90, King 
James made an eflbrt to reanimate the war in tiie 
Highlands, which had almost died away, after the 
r^ulse of the Highlanders at Diinkeld. He sent 
over General Bacban, an officer of reputation, and 
vrbo was supposed to understand the HigUand cha- 
racter and Highland warfare. The clans again as- 
Mmbled w^ reaewed hopes; but Buchtin proved 
as incapable as Cannon had shown himself the year 
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before, of profiting by the ardour of the H'lgh- 
Uuden. 

With singular want of caution, the Jacobite 
g-eoeral descended the Spey, as far as a leTel plain 
by the river-side called Cromdale, where he quar- 
tered his army, about eighteen hundred men, in 
the hamlets in the vicinity.'- Sir Thomas Living'- 
stone, an excellent old officer, who commanded on 
die part of King WiUiani, assembled a lar^e tbroe 
of cavalry, some infantry, and a body of the clan 
Grant, who had embraced William's interest. The 
general's guide on this night's march was Grant of 
Elchies, who conducted him from Forres, down 
the hill above castle Grant, and through the valley 
of Auchinarrow, to the side of the Spey, opposite 
to the haugh of Qfomdale. Elchies then, with 
the advanced guard of Grant, forded the broad and 
rapid river. He next killed, with his own hand, 
two of the Highlanders, outposts or sentinels, and 
led his own party, with Sir Thomas Livingstone 
ajid his cavalry, through a thicket of beech-trees, 
and thus surprised Buchan and his army asleep in 
their quarters. They fought gallantly, 
notwithstanding, with their swords and "gg^'' 
targets, but were at length compelled to 
take to flight. The pursuit was not so destructive 
to the defeated party as it would have been to the 
soldiers of any other nation, if pursued by the ca- 
valry of a successful enemy. Light of foot, and 

' [Oo the touth >ids of the low lalley of tho Spry, near tba 
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well acquBiDted with their own mountains, the 
Highlanders escaped up the hills, and among;st the 
miatg, with such an appearnnce of ease and agility, 
that a spectator observed, they looked more like 
men received into the clouds, tt^^n fugitives es- 
caping from a victorions enemy. 

But the skirmish of Cromdalei and the ruin of 
King James's afiairs in Ireland, precluded all hopes 
on the part of the Jacobites, of bringing tbe war 
in the Highlands to a soccessful termination. A 
fort near Inverlochy, originally erected by Crom- 
well, was again repaired by Livingstone, received 
the namo of Fort William, and was strongly gar- 
risoned, to bridle the Camerons, MacDonalds, 
and other Jacobite clans. The chiefs saw they 
would he reduced to maintain a defensive war in 
their own fastnesses, and that against the whole 
regular force of Scotland. They became desirous, 
therefore, of submitting for the present, and reser- 
ving their efitirts in behalf of tbe exiled fiimily for 
some more favourable time. King William was 
equally desirous to see this smouldering fire, which 
the appearance of such a general as Montrose or 
Dundee might soon have blown into a destructive 
flame, totally extinguished. For this purpose, he 
had recourse to a measure, which, had h been duly 
executed, was one of deep policy. 

The Earl of Breadalbane, a man of great power 
in the Highlands, and head of a numerous clan of 
the Campbells, was intrusted with a sum of money, 
which some authors call twenty, and some twelve 
thousand pounds, to be distributed among the 
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duefUini) an the oonifitioi of their anbrniwoti to- 
the existing Cioveniiiiaiit, snd keepii^ m ib«C, 
«*ch chief in praportion to his mean*, a »ilituy 
fcrce to met on behalf of tiorenimeBt, at, hosM or 
dwoad, utheyahouldbecBllwinpon. ThiatdicMn, 
had it sncceMled, would probably have re>d«ared 
the Highland dans a reaouroe, inMnad of a leiTort 
te the CrorernmeM of King WjSliaok Their love 
«f var, and th«r w>nt of moMey , would by degrees- 
hare weooed tbem fron their attachment t» the 
exiled King, which wonld gnutaally bore beea 
traniferred to a Prinoe, who led tikem to battlet 
and pud them for C^lowiog bim. 

But many of ^e idiiefi were jealona of the dok- 
diMt of the Earl of BreadalbaiM in diatribsting^tiw 
fmds intTHted to hia oare. Patt of this treaaore 
the wily earl bestowed among Ike most kadi^ 
men ; when these were bongbt off, be intaiDidate^ 
those of less poww into anhnuaaion, by threateaing: 
them with military exemitiav; and kt has alwnfs 
been said, tbi^ be retained a rery c«nBiderB)d« 
portion ef tiie grahiity in hii own hands. 1W 
Higblaad cbiefs comfdained to Govenm^ «f- 
Breadalhane's condoot, and, to prejudice tbe cad 
in the mtnda of the Miiuetry, tbey all«g«d thsA ha 
bad pli^ed a donfole pait, and adrised dien otdy 
to submit to King William for the pveseat, natil 
an oppottonity should oocnr of doing Kii^ Jaanes 
effeetnal service. Tfaey also charged Breadslb— e 
with retMwi^, for his own pnrposes, a eeMider- 
able part «f tite money d^osited in hia baod^ ba- 
be distaibrted k tlie HigUanda. 
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Government, it is audi attended to tbis informa- 
lion, 80 "br ss to demand, threagh the SecreUry of 
State, a regular aoconnt of the manner in which the 
snm of money placed in his haade had been distri- 
bated. But Bread&ll>ane, too powerful to be called 
in question, ani too aadadons to eare for having 
incorred saspieion of what he jndged Government 
dared not rescmt, is traditionally said to 'have ao- 
ewered the demand in the following oavalier man- 
ner : — " My dear Lord, The money ywi meatioti 
-was given to purchase the peace of the Highlaoids. 
The money is spent — the Highlands are qaiot, and 
this is the only way of acoomptiog among friends." 

We shall find aftm wards, that tho selfish avarioe, 
uid resentment of this unpiincipled noblemen, gave 
rise to one of the most bloody, treaufaeroas, and ixuel 
actions, which disbononr the sevemteendi oenbiry. 
Of this we shall apeak hereafter ; at preeent it is 
enough to repeat, that Breadalhane brUted, soDlised> 
or direatoaed into snbniiMion to the GovernmeBt> 
nil the clue& who had hidierlo embsseed tbe inte- 
rest of King James, uid the Highland ww might 
be conaid ved as nearly, if not «atk^ endad. Bat 
the proposed mfiBsare of taking tbe «laiM.iiiH> the 
pay of GovMnment, oatculated to attach >them.m- 
alienably to the canse of King William, was totallf 
disconcerted, and the Highlandecs continned laa 
much Jacobites at heart at before tiu pacifioatioB. 

There remuned, however, afl«r the JHigUnnds 
w«re thus putially settled, some duoesuty of pt»- 
Tiding for the nam«rons Lowland offioeis who Jud 
joined the standard of Dnndeo, and wfaa nCterwuda 
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remained with his less able successora in coDiniand. 
These indiridnals were entitled to considerBtion 
and compassion. They amounted to nearljr a hun- 
dred and fifty ^endemen, who sacrificing their for- 
tune to their hononr, preferred following' their old 
master into exile, to changing his service for that of 
another. It was stipulated by the treaty thdt they 
shonld have two ships to carry them to France, 
where they were received with the same liberal 
hospitality which Louis XIV. showed in whatOTer 
concerned the affairs of King James, and where, 
accordingly, they received for some time pay and 
subsistence, in proportion to the rank which they 
bad severally enjoyed in the exiled King's service. 

But when the battle of La Hogue had com- 
menced the train of misfortunes which France 
afterwards experienced, and pat a period to all 
bopes of invading England, it could not be expected 
that Louis should continue the expense of support- 
ing this body of Scottish officers, whom there was 
now so little prospect of providing for in their owa 
country. They themselves being sensible of this, 
petitioned King James to permit them to reduce 
themselves to a company of private soldiers, with 
the dress, pay, and appointments of that rank, 
assuring his Majesty that they would esteem it a 
pleasure to continue in his service, even under the 
meanest circnmstances, and the greatest hardships. 

James reluctantly accepted of this generous offer, 
and, with tears in his eyes, reviewed this body of 
devoted loyalists, as, stript of the advantages of 
birth, fortune, and education, they prepared to take 
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upon them the duties of the lowest rank in their 
profession. The unhappy Prince gave every man 
his band to kiss, — promised never to forget their 
loyalty, and wrote the name of each individual in 
his pocket-book, as a[ pledge, that when bis own 
fortnne permitted, he would not be nnmindfiil of 
their fidelity. 

Being in French pay, this company of gentle- 
men were of coarse engaged in the French service ; 
and wherever they came, they gained respect by 
their propriety of behavionr, and sympathy iroia 
knowledge of their circnmstances. Bat their al- 
lowance, being only threepence a-day, with a ponnd 
and a half of bread, was totally inadequate not only 
for procuring their aecustomed comforts, but even 
for maintaining them in the most ordinary manner. 
For a time, they found a reeoarce in the sale of 
watches, rings, and snch Buperflnous trinkets as had 
any value. It was not annsaal to see individuals 
among them laying aside some little token of re- 
membrance, which had been the gift of parental 
affection, of love, or of friendship, and to hear them 
protest, that with this at least they would never 
part. But stern necessity brought all these relics 
to the market at last, and this little fund of support 
was entirely exhausted. 

After its first formation this company served 
under Marshal No^lles, at the siege of Rosas, in 
Catalonia, and distinguiahed themselves by their 
courage on so many occasions, that their general 
called them his children ; and, pointing out their 
determined conrage to others, used to say, that the 
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tmI ^ntlanna wa» «rer the bhub, whetlMr in n»- 
«a«it7 or in dkngvr. 

Ib » labteqaent aan^gn in AImw^ thej dim- 
ti^niabed tbemaelTH hj Aeir TOlaBtary ntUiBpC 
to 110™! ft fortified iiUnd on Ae Rhine, defimdad 
bjr flv« hundred Gmtbiuib. They adTUMad totiw 
shore of thM hroad river under shelter of the nigte^ 
irad«d inttt the Mre>tn, widt their annnmiitifMi se- 
-cnmHiteal Amrneciuforfear of tteheinpwetto^ 
aad Bnlaed wm-in-ann, aoawdin; ta the HigUMd 
faahioD, admnod into t^ middle of the aur wnb. 
Hbrs th« water waa np to their biMtti. but aa aosa 
«a itgvffir aMTfl diaUiHr, thaj mti«d their tartawrii'- 
boKM, Hid mardiing aabive with tfawr mnakatai. 
shaalderad, ponrad a deady rolley npo* tha 6ei^ 
nmna, wfaa, Niaad with a pani^ and cndearonriBg- 
t* eaop*) broke down their own brid^e^ and sn^ 
fH«d a aof^ro leai, leavinff the iiland in poMentou, 
of the hrare anailanta. When the French general 
heard of the aoecegs of what he had eateemed m 
<ie9perate bnnrado, be signed himaelf with the croaa^ 
IB aatoniahineat, and dedared that it waa tho bold- 
est action that eru had been performed, and dnt 
the whdo hononr of eontriraniie and ezecntifln 
behmgod to tha company of officwa. The plaeo- 
was long called L'lle ^Eeoamit, the Scotameafs' 
Island, and perhaps yet retains the name. 

In these and nmilar andertakings, many o£ tius 
little band fell by the sword ; bat the fate of saoh. 
was eniqable compared with that of the iar greater 
pn^ who'died under the influence of fatigue, pri- 
nrtiona, and contagioni diseases, which fell with. 
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-deafy Htrertty on men one* acvoalMned to tha 
dMenciei and accommadatiDiu of neial life, aid 
new redaced t« rags, filth, and famine. When, at 
the peace of Byiwick, tl^ little compaBf waa dif- 
bandedr tliere reMained bat aizteen men oat •( 
tbetr Dii^nal noaber ; and only fonv of th*^ erer 
a|;un tvw their natiTe eonntry, wkow fame kad 
been BustHsed and extoided by their fiddity and 
courage. 

At length de lut faint emhera of eirii war died 
away Urroughent Scotland. TIm iMt place which 
held ont for Kii^ Janes was the strong i^aad 
and castle in the frith of Forth, called the But.' 
TUs NBgotaf reek rises perpendienlady ont oi 
the seik The mi&ce is pasture lond^ sli^u^ to 
the brink of a treaMidons preeiiHce, which on all 
sides sink* sheer down into the stormy ocean. 
Theae is no andiorago groond en any point neav 
the rack ; and althongh it is possible, in the pre- 
sent state of the isluid, to go ashore (not witkenC 
danger, however), and to aieend by a steep path to 
the tahla-land on the t^ of the crag, yet, at th« 
time of the Berelntion a strong csatle defended 
tb* landing place, and the boata belonging to the 
garrisen were lowered into the sea, or heaved opinla 
the castle, by Beans of the engine called a crane. 
Access waa thus difficult to friendsj and impossibla 



This seqnettered and iaaccessiUe spot, the na- 
taral shelter and abode of ganoets, gulls, and sei^ 
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fowl of all descriptions, bad be«n, as I hare before 
noticed) converted into a state prison dnring' the 
rngns of Charles II. and James II.; and wa» 
often the melancholy abode of the noaconfonnista, 
vho were prisonerR to GoTernment. When the 
Rerolation toek place, the Gorernor of the Bass 
held oat from 1688 to 1690, when be surrendered 
the ialaad and castle to Kxng William. They 
wrae shortlj after recovered for King James hj 
some Jacobite officers, who, tent thither as pri- 
soners, contrived to snrprise and overpower the 
garrison, and ag^n bade defiance to the new Go- 
vernment. They received sapplies of provisions 
from their Jacobite friends on shore, and exercised, 
by means of their boats, a sort of privateering 
warfare on snch merchant vessels as entered the 
Irith. A squadron of English ships-of-war was 
sent to reduce the place, which, in their attempt to 
batter the castle, did so little damage, and received 
so much, that the siege was given up, or rather 
converted into a strict blockade. The punishment 
of death was denounced by the Scottish Govern- 
ment against all who shoold attempt to supply tb* 
island with provisions ; and a gentleman named 
Trotter, having been convicted of such an attempt, 
was condemned tci death, and a gallows erected 
opposite to the Bass, that the garrison migfat wit- 
ness his fate. The execution was interrupted for 
the time by a cannon-shot from the island, to the 
great terror of the assistants, amongst whom the 
bullet lighted ; but no advantage accrued to Trot- 
ter, who was put to death elsewhere. The inter- 
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oonm between the island ftnd the shore was in 
diis manner entirely cut off. Shortly afterwardij 
the garriaon became so weak for want of provi- 
■lons, diat they were unable to man the crane 1>y 
-which diey hnincfaed oat and got b their boats. 
They were dins obliged finally to surrender, but 
not till reduced to an allowance of two ounces ol'' 
rusk to each mm per day. They were admitted to 
henotirable terms, with the testimony of having 
done dietr duty like brare men. 

We must now return to the state of civil affaite 
in Scotland, which was far from being settled. 
The arrangements of King William bad not in- 
cluded in his administration Sir James Montgomery 
and some other leading Presbyterians, who con- 
-cetved their services entitled them to such distinc- 
tiott. This was bitterly resented ; for Montgomery 
and bis friends fell into an error very common to 
agents in great changes, who often conceive them- 
selves to have been the authors of those events, in 
which they were only the subordinate and casual 
actors. Montgomery had conducted the debates 
concerning the forfeiture of the crown at the Kevo- 
lution, and therefore believed himself adequate to 
the purpose of detiironing King William, whoi he 
thought, owed his crown to him, and of replacing 
King James. This monarch, so lately deprived of 
his realm on account of his barefaced attempts to 
bring in Popery, was now supported by a party of 
PreBbyterians, who proposed to render him the 
nursing father of that model of church govera- 

VOL. XXIT. 2 c 
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ment, which he had bo o^n endeavoured to stifle 
in the blood of its adherents. As extremes ap- 
proach to each other, the most violent Jacobites 
began to hold intercom^e witli the most violent 
Presbyterians, and both parties voted together in 
Parliament, from hatred to the administration of 
King William. The Alliance, however, was too 
unnatural to continue; and King William was 
only so far alarmed by its progress, as to hasten a 
redress of several of those grievances, which bad 
been pointed ont in the Declaration of Rights. He 
also deemed it prudent to concede something to 
the Presbyterians, disappointed as many of thetn 
were with the result of the Revolution in ecclesi- 
astical matters. 

I have told yon already that King William had 
not hesitated to declare that the National Church 
of Scotland should be Presbyterian ; but, with the 
love of toleration, which was a vital principle in 
the King's mind, be was desirous of permitting the 
Episcopalian incumbents, as well as the forms of 
worship, to remain in the churches of such parishes 
as preferred that communion. Moreover, he did 
not deem it equitable to talie from such proprietors 
as were possessed of it, the right of patiunage, 
that is, of presenting to the Presbytery a candidate 
for a vacant charge ; when, unless found unfit for 
such a charge, upon his life and doctrine being en- 
quired into by formal trial, the person thus pre- 
sented was of course admitted to the office. 

A great part of the Presbyterians were mach 
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discontented at a privilege, wliicli threw the right 
of electing a clerg'yman lor the whole congregation 
into the hands of one man, whilst all the rest might 
be dissatisfied with his talents, or with his charac- 
ter> They argued also, that very many of these 
[Presentations being in the hands of gentry of the 
Episcopal persuasion, to continue the right of pa- 
tronage, wag to afibrd such patrons the means of 
introducing clergymen of their own tenets, and 
thus to maintain a perpetual schism in the bosom 
of the church. To this it was replied by the de- 
fenders of patronage, that as the stipends of the 
clergy were paid by the landholders, the nomina- 
tion of the minister ought to be left in their hands ; 
and that it had accordingly been the ancient law of 
Scotland, that the advowson, or title to bestow Ae 
cburch-liring, wax a right of private property. 
The tendency towards Episcopacy, continued these 
reasoners, might indeed balance, hat could not 
overthrow, the supremacy of the Presbyteriau es- 
tablishment, since every clergyman who was in 
possession of a living, was bound to subscribe the 
Confession of Faith, as established by the Assem- 
bly of Divines at Westminster, and to acknow- 
ledge that the General Assembly was invested with 
the full government of the church. They further 
argued, that in practice it was best this law of 
patronage should remain unaltered. The Presby- 
terian church being already formed upon a model 
strictly republican, they contended, that to vest the 
right of nominating the established clergy in the 
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beareri, wm to givs additicmal features of damo- 
cncy to k lysteDi, whicli wu already sufficiently 
JB^pendeiit bodi of the crown and tb« aristooncy. 
Tbey urged, that to permit tbe Socks the elraiee o£ 
tiwirown shephecd, waa to SDcaorage the cas^- 
datcs for church preferment rather t» render then^ 
sdvei popalar by preai^iDg to soothe the humoant 
of the congregatiMi, than te exercise the wbolesoma 
bat unpleaaing dntiea, of instmcti&g their ignorance) 
and reproving their faalta ; and that thns assenta- 
tion and flattery woold be heard from the pulpit, 
the very place where they were laoat unbecoming^ 
and were likely to be most miscbevoua. 

Suob arguments in favour of lay patronags 
had mneb influence with tbe King ; but the neces- 
sity of doing something which might please the 
Presbytenan party, inducedhis Scottish ministers, 
— not, it is said, with William's entire iq)prob»- 
tion, — to renew a Law of Cromwell's time, wluch 
placed the nomination of a minister, with some 
dight restrictions, in tbe hands of the congregm- 
tion. These, npon a vacancy, exercised a right of 
p^^nlar election, gratifying uoqnestivnably to the 
pride of bwnan nature, but tmding to excite, m 
the case of disagreement, debates and strife, which 
were not always managed with tbe decency and 
moderation that tbe subject required. 

King William equally f^led in his attempt to 
secure toleration for such of tbe Episcopal clergy 
aa were disposed to retun their livings under a 
Eresbyterian supremacy. To have gained thesa 
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^TJmM, would Iwre graally infinenced aSl tbat part 
of SeadiiBd iriindi Iwa Boith of the Fsrtli, ; bst in 
affvdiaf; thasi pototfisay WUliiuH was dasirena 
te ba MQWcd of thmif allegianee, whick !■ genma) 
Abj c^cemid to W dae (o the exiled aorvTeiga. 
ybaj «£ tken had vdeed adopted & coirranieBt 
political creed, wiiidt permitted them tO' mbaut to 
William as King de facto, that is, aa being actually 
in possession of the royal power, vrhilst they inter- 
nally reserved and acknowledged the superior 
'Claims of James as King dejwe, that is, who had 
the right to the crown, although he did not enjoy it. 
It was William's interest to destroy this sophis- 
tical species of reasoning, by which, in truth, he 
was only recognised as a successful nsurper, and 
obeyed for no other reason but because he had the 
power to enforce obedience. An oath, therefore, 
was framed, called the Assnrance, which, being 
put to all persons holding offices of tmst, was cal- 
*CDlated to exclude those temporizers who had 
GontriTed to reconcile their immediate obedience to 
King William, with a reserved acknowledgment 
that James possessed the real title to the crown. 
The Assurance bore, in language studiously expli- 
■cit, that King William was acknowledged, by the 
person taking the oath, not only as king in fact, 
but also as king in law and by just title. This 
oath made a barrier against most of the Episcopal 
preachers who had any tendency to Jacobitism ; 
hut there were some who regarded their owo pa- 
trimonial advantages more than political questions 
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concerning the rights of monarchs, &nd in spite of 
the intolerance of the Presbyterian clergy (which, 
considering their previons snfferingt, is not to be 
wondered at), about a fanndred Episcopal divines 
took the oaths to the new OoTemment, retained 
their IiTingg, and were exempted from the jnris- 
diction of the courts of Presbytery. 



END OF VOLCHB TWENTY-FODBTH. 
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